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LORD   ERLISTOUN; 

A  LOVE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  L 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  "  Lord  Erlistoun  is  coming." 
"  Is  he  ?  "  said  cousin  Jean — not  our  cousin,  I  should 
add,  but  we  call  her  so  for  convenience — to  save  telling 
the  not-easy-to-be-told  facts  concerning  her  and  her  poor 
father. 

"Jane,  my  dear,  is  that  piano  well  in  tvuie?  Do  see 
about  it.  And  we  must  have  the  velvet  fiumiture  un- 
covered to-day ;  Lord  Erlistoun  is  coming." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  remember,  Mrs.  Browne." 

"  Jean — oh,  cousin  Jean — Russell  and  I  shall  miss  the 
rock-shooting.  It  is  to  be  put  off  tiU  Monday;  Lord 
Erlistoun's  coming." 

This  last  of  the  various  interruptions  made  Jean  stop 
hpr  practising.  She  was  fond  of  the  two  lads  and  they  of 
her. 

"  Never  mind,  Algernon.  The  young  rooks  will  have 
four  more  merry  May  days,  and,  after  all,  I  think  I  would 
rather  see  a  worse  fellow  than  you  shooting  them." 

"A  worse  fellow?    Eh?     Is  that  Lord  Erlistoun?" 

"  Well,  he  may  be,  I  don't  know  him." 

"  Jane — my  dear  Jane  !"  (My  mother  never  would  re- 
member to  call  her  "  Jean.") 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Browne  ? "  But  mischief  was  too  strong 
in  the  lass ;  her  merry  eye  caught  mine ;  she  repeated  so- 
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lemnly,  out  of  last  week's  "  ruiicli,"  wliicli  lay  on  the  draw 
ing-room  table, 

"  To  H'ApsIey  'ouse  next  day 
Drives  up  a  broosh  and  fotir, 
A  gracious  Prince  sits  in  that  shay; 
(I  mention  Lim  witii  hor!)  " 

Of  course  I  know  as  well  as  Joan  that  one  of  my  good 
mother's  few  faults  was  a  propensity  to  "mention,  with 
hor  "  any  member  of  our  British  aristocracy.  She  had  it,  1 
have  heard,  from  the  time  when  honest  Thomas  Brown  be- 
came clerk  to  Browne  and  C'o.,  merchants,  with  many  a 
true  word  spoken  in  jest  about  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  final  e,  which  was  the  only  thing  in  either  his  name  or 
character  that,  in  his  progress  upward,  my  father  ever  con- 
sented to  alter.  She  was  then  Susan  Sbeel,  a  young  mil- 
liner and  dressmaker;  very  pretty.  As  Mrs.  Browne,  of 
Lythwaite  Hall,  mother  of  many  children — none  now 
living  but  the  three  boys  and  myself,  she  was  often  pretty 
still ;  and  she  took  a  pleasure — very  excusable,  considering 
all  the  years  she  had  kept  herself  neat  and  spruce  in  cotton 
and  linsey-woolseys — in  making  the  best  of  her  good  looks 
with  handsome  gowns. 

She  made  the  best  too  of  everything  about  her — ^house 
and  carriages,  servants  and  plate — even  to  "  my  sons  at 
Cambridge,"  though,  I  often  thought,  they  all  bothered  her 
at  times,  especially  the  latter.  Poor  dear !  the  only  thing 
she  never  coidd  make  the  best  of  was  me. 

I  was  new  to  the  splendours  of  Lythwaite  Hall.  It  was 
only  lately  that  my  father  had  bought  it  and  settled  down 
among  the  landed  gentry ;  only  lately — probably  through 
his  active  labours  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  that  year 
mingled  together  all  classes — that  I  had  heard  of  his  having 
Lords  on  his  visiting  acquaintance.  I  was  not  too  pleased 
moreover  that  any  visitors  should  break  in  upon  this,  one  of 
my  rare  visits  home — for  I  take  a  good  while  to  become  ac- 
customed to  new  people ;  I  did  even  to  cousin  Jean.  Jeau 
and  I  were  good  friends  now ;   yes,  the  best  of  friends. 

We  had  taken  a  long  walk  that  very  morning — in  the 
garden  to  the  lily-of-the-valley  bed,  then  across  the  park 
by  the  trout-stream,  and  home  by  the  rookeries  under  tho 
three  horse-chestnuts ;  for  Jean  said,  laughing,  that  when 
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her  "  ship  came  home  "  and  she  owned  a  park,  she  would 
have  it  full  of  horse-chestnut  trees.  I  rcmember  the  sa3ang, 
since  it  quite  convinced  me  that  she  and  I  had  been  both  in 
our  speech  and  our  silence  carrying  on  trains  of  thought 
and  plans  for  the  future,  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

Our  "  ships "  rarely  do  come  home,  or  are  meant  to 
come  home,  are  they,  cousin  Jean? 

I  am  but  a  plain  man,  I  know.  Tliere  is  no  poetiy  in 
me  :  if  there  ever  was,  the  Liverpool  docks  and  Liverpool 
'Change  beat  it  all  out  of  me  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Whether  it  ever  might  revive  depended  upon — certain 
things,  which  I  had  tried  that  morning  to  find  out,  without 
troubling  anybody,  or  making  any  talk  in  the  family.  I 
did  find  them  out ;  or  rather  I  found  out — in  safe  time — 
that  there  was  nothing  to  find.  So  ended  the  whole 
matter,  and  I  was  once  again  Mark  Browne,  eldest 
son  of  honest  Tom  Browne,  the  merchant's  clerk; 
belonging  to  a  prior  order  of  existence  from  Charles, 
Russell,  and  Algernon  Browne,  my  brothers,  born  after  a 
long  interval,  in  days  of  prosperity.  Clever,  hamdsome 
lads  they  were ;  well-grown,  well-educated,  accustomed  to 
ease  and  luxmy.  No  wonder  they  got  on  so  merrily  with 
cousin  Jean,  and  that  Jean  should  have  such  a  liking  for 
the  boys. 

She  was  fond  of  my  mother  too,  and  humoured  her 
peculiarities  capitally :  followed  her  this  morning  from 
ell  air  to  chair,  taking  the  covers  off  with  a  most  domestic 
and  inexhaustible  patience,  worthv  of  a  "  poor  relation," 
and  then  with  a  lively  spirit,  very  unlike  any  poor  relation, 
bursting  into  a  song  or  two  for  her  own  entertainment; 
although  it  was  interrupted  continuallv  by 

"  Just  stop  one  minute,  my  dear ; — don't  you  think  Lord 
Erlistoun,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  having  stopped  and  settled  the  important  question, 
Jean  was  off  again  with  her  ditty — 
"  0  no,  0  no,  says  Earlistoun, 

For  that's  a  thin?  that  mannna  be ; 
For  I  am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Jlill,  . 

Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  dee."        \ 

"  Mark,  who  on  earth  is  Lord  Erlistoun  1 " 
"  Just  Lord  Erlistoun ;  I  know  no  more.     What  were 
you  sin^ng  about  him  1  "■ 
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"  Oil,  that  Earlistoun  was  quite  another  person — an  old 
ballad-hero  of  mine.  Nobody  you  know — Nothing  you 
would  care  about." 

Sometimes  Jean  was  mistaken.  She  knew  much  that  I 
did  not  know,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  care 
about  it.  True,  my  learning  and  my  literature  had  been 
chiefly  in  ledger  and  cash-book,  like  my  father's  before  me ; 
and  until  lately  in  the  incessant  whirl  of  money-making,  I 
had  had  little  leisure  for  any  other  interests.  Still  Jean 
was  mistaken. 

But  I  did  not  contradict  her.  I  let  her  sing  out  her 
song,  and  watched  her  sitting  at  the  piano  in  the  green- 
shaded  drawing-room,  with  one  slender  sunbeam  sUding 
across  the  Venetian  blind,  a.nd  dancing  to  the  music  on  the 
top  of  her  head.  Ah,  bonnie  cousin  Jean  ! 
To  return  to  Lord  Erlistoun. 

It  has  since  struck  me  as  one  of  those  coincidences  we 
afterwards  trace  with  some  curiosity,  that  Lord  Erlistoun 
should  have  first  appeard  at  our  house  on  this  day.  He 
was  not  expected  till  the  morrow :  and  I  had  gone  to  my 
rocm.  When  my  mother  tried  to  open  my  door  it  wa3 
bolted. 

"  Mark," — I  heard  her  call,  in  some  excitement,  poor 
dear  woman — "  Mark,  do  go  down ;  yovu-  father's  out,  the 
boys  are  gone  a  walk  with  Jane,  and  I'm  this  figure.  Oh, 
dear  me,  what  shall  I  do?  for  Lord  Erlistoun  is  come." 

Yes,  there  I  could  see  him  from  my  window,  lazily  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  the  poi-tico — a  tall  slight  young 
man,  in  a  gi-ey  shooting-dress  and  a  Glengany  bomiet. 
Nothing  very  alarming  about  him,  as  I  hinted  to  my 
mother. 

"  Nonsense,  Mark — for  shame  !  Only  to  go  downstairs." 
Usually  I  dislike  strangers,  and  especially  "  fine " 
strangers,  but  this  morning  all  things  appeared  the  same  to 
me  and  all  people  ahke.  Tlie  only  thing  worth  doing 
seemed  the  simple  necessity  of  small  every-day  duties  as 
they  lay  to  my  hand. 

"  Mother,  don't  vex  yourself — indeed  I'll  go.  How  long 
am  I  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way?  " 

"  Until  dinnei'-time  if  you  can.  Mercy  me !  and  there's 
no  game  for  dinner !  " 
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I  thought,  what  mere  trifles  do  women,  even  the  best  of 
women,  sometimes  seizu  on  to  worry  their  lives  out !  Bub 
I  went  down. 

"  Lord  Erlistoun,  I  believe?" 

"  Mr.  Browne — I  beg  pardon,  ^Ir " 

"  I  am  Mark  Browne.  I  am  sorry  my  father  is  not  at 
home  to  welcome  you." 

"  All  my  own  fault,  indeed— I  mistook  the  day  fixed  for 
my  visit.     Still  may  I  intrude  T' 

His  manner  pre-supposed  an  answer — the  only  one  pos- 
sible. Probably  his  society  was  not  usually  considered  an 
intrusion.  I  bade  him  welcome,  and  we  shook  hands,  with 
a  mutual  covert  inspection  and  dun  recognition  of  having 
met  somewhere,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  that  prior 
acquaintance  by  either. 

I  remembered  him  distinctly.  We  hard-working  classes 
seldom  see  even  among  ovir  women,  seldomer  still  amo»g 
our  men,  that  noble  yet  delicate  outhne  of  face  which  is 
commonly  called  "  aristocratic  "  ;  not  xmjustly  either,  for  it 
is  the  best  type  of  mere  physical  beauty.  We  rarely  boast 
— we  poor  fellows,  stunted  in  early  growth  by  toiling  in 
close  offices  and  living  in  town  homes — such  lithe,  tall 
figures,  combining  the  strength  of  manhood  and  the  gi-ace  of 
womanhood,  even  down  to  the  long  hands  and  almond- 
shaped  nails — I  remember  noticing  them.  No ;  each  rank 
has  its  own  advantages — ^physical  development  rarely  be- 
longs to  ours.  It  depends  on  chances  frequently  out  of  our 
power,  on  prior  generations  who  bequeath  us  their  personal 
type  to  start  with ;  afterwards  on  rearing,  education,  and 
modes  of  life. 

I  saw  at  a  glance,  what  any  sensible  man  must  see,  nor 
need  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see,  that  for  certain  qualities 
you  might  as  well  institute  a  comparison  between  a  work- 
ing cob  and  a  race-horse,  as  between  Lord  Erlistoun  and 
Mark  Browne.  Perhaps  the  instinctive  train  of  thought 
which  led  to  that  comparison,  or  rather  distinction,  indi- 
cated too  much  self-consciousness.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances when  a  man  will  and  does  think  of  hunself,  and 
compare  himself  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  with  other 
men  ;  such  had  happened  to  me  this  day. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  place,"  said  Lord  Erlistoim. 

He  was  correct ;  many  a  nobleman's  I  have  seen  not  half 
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so  fine.  My  f  atlier  took  great  deliglit  tlierein,and  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  satisfaction  that  I  did  the  honours  of  it  to 
our  guest;  showing  him  our  gardens,  conservatories, 
pleasure-grounds.  There  was  a  pleasant  pride  in  proving 
to  Lord  Erlistoun  that  we  also — we  money-makers — could 
love  nature  and  art,  and  expend  wisely  and  liberally  what 
we  did  not  inherit  but  had  earned.  And  in  going  over  the 
place  I  was  myself  forcibly  struck  with  the  whole  thing ; 
with  my  father's  princely  style  of  expenditure ;  and  with 
the  contrast  it  formed  to  the  little  dark  merchant's  office  in 
Liverpool  which  originated  and  maintained  it  all. 

Sometimes  I  thought — but  a  son  has  no  business  to 
comment  on  a  father — on  so  excellent  a  father. 

OiU"  walk  came  to  an  end,  likewise  our  conversation. 
We  talked  over  the  state  of  Eiu-ope,  the  Great  Exhibition, 
etc.,  topics  which  were  possible  meeting  points,  imtil  they 
successively  fell  dead.  I  am  not  a  conversationalist  myself, 
but  I  like  to  hear  others  talk ;  and  am  obliged  to  own  that 
1  found  Lord  Erlistoim's  company  rather  uninteresting. 

I  left  them  safe  in  his  apartments;  whence,  to  every- 
body's relief,  he  did  not  emerge  till  dinner-time. 

He  must  have  found  it  a  dull  meal ;  my  father  being  still 
absent — ^my  mother,  brother,  and  cousin  were  all  I  could 
introduce  him  to.  I  remember  the  boys,  strong  in  College 
ease  and  slang,  and  "knowledge  of  the  world,"  coming 
readily  forward;  till  quenched  by  the  grave  politeness 
which  it  was  impossible  to  make  free  with ;  and  my  mother, 
whose  hearty  apologies  for  "  pot-luck  "  were  met  by  a  smilo 
which  expressed  by  its  very  reservie  the  most  amiable  ig- 
norance of  what  "  pot-luck  "  could  possibly  be. 

My  dear  good  mother ! — ^hot-cheeked  and  hurried — a  lit- 
tle too  wai-m  and  too  fat  for  her  light-colovured  silk  dress, 
and  her  white  gloves  that  wovild  not  come  on  properly — 
with  her  uneasy  attempt  at  ease,  and  her  incessant  stream 
of  talk,  in  which  the  "  h's  " — that  unluclcy  letter  which  we 
had  never  yet  succeeded  in  safely  impressing  on  either  her 
or  my  father — appeared  and  disappeared  at  pleasure. — I 
wondered  what  Lord  Erlistoim  thought  of  his  hostess. 
Probably  nothing;  for  no  outward  indication  testified 
that  he  ever  had  any  thoughts  at  all.  I  have  seen  close- 
tempered  men — iron-visaged  fellows,  whose  faces  were  as 
hard  as  a  locked  chest — but  then  you  guessed  from  that 
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very  fact  tliat  there  wag  something  valuable  ins'tcic ;  prou'i, 
sensitive  men  who  tried  to  wear  a  countenance  like  a  mask, 
yet  through  wnicli  now  and  then,  by  some  accidental  flash 
of  the  eye,  you  felt  siu"e  it  was  but  a  mask,  with  the  natural 
flesh  and  blood  behind  it.  But  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such 
a  smooth,  courteous,  handsome  negation  as  Lord  Erhstoun's 
physiognomy  seemed  to  me  this  first  day  of  acquaintance. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Jean  ?  "  I  said,  when,  my 
father  having  returned  late,  I  was  free — free  to  settle  my- 
self in  the  usual  comer,  and  watch  Jean  going  about  her 
usual  evening's  ways,  which  she  did  not  alter,  nor  seem  to 
intend  altering,  for  our  grand  guest.  She  had  merely 
bowed  when  I  introduced  him  to  "  my  cousin."  She  was 
not  usually  much  noticed,  and  something  in  her  manner 
rather  evaded  than  attracted  notice,  when  we  had  com- 
pany. And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  of  the  whole  family 
always  looked  most  at  ease,  most  natural,  in  the  beautiful 
rooms  of  Lythwaite  Hall. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him? "  I  repeated,  as  she  stood 
by  the  tea-table ;  ending  a  long  discussion  by  persuading 
my  mother  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have  the  footman 
handing  round  tea,  but  to  let  her  make  it  as  she  always 
used  to  do,  country  fashion. 

"  What  do  I  think  of  him  ! — wait  a  minute — (John,  leave 
the  lamp  there).  Yes,  I  think  him  very  handsome,  and  re- 
markably well  dressed." 

"You  are  jesting?" 

"  Not  at  all — the  latter  quality  is  no  slight  one.  Any 
man  can  dress  like  a  dandy ;  but  it  takes  a  man  of  some 
taste  to  dress  like  a  gentleman." 

"  And  his  manners  ?  " 

"  I  liave  seen  worse — and  better." 

"My  dear  Jane,  how  can  you  judge?  So  elegant,  so 
polite !  accustomed,  as  one  might  at  once  perceive,  to  the 
very  highest  society." 

"But  mother,"  I  said,  "Jean  has  been  accustomed  to 
good  society  too." 

"I  was  accustomed,  for  six-and-twenty  years,  to  my 
father's."  She  said  this  with  pride,  yet  no  unholy  pride. 
I  saw  the  tremble  on  her  hp,  and  hastened  to  talk  of  other 
things. 

Once  in  my  life  I  had  seen  Jean's  father.     He  was  not  a 
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man  ever  to  be  forgotten,  even  by  a  young  lad.  Why  he 
married  into  the  Brown  family,  or  whether  the  Emma 
Brown  he  chose  had  qualities  in  herself  enough  to  make  her 
his  fit  wife  and  Jean's  mother,  I  could  never  learn.  She 
died  early.  We  never  heard  of  either  father  or  daughter — 
save  that  occasionally  we  saw  his  name  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  my  father  would  say  "  That's  surely  poor 
Emma's  clever  husband," — till  we  heard  of  him  one  day  in 
a  newspaper  obituary.  Authors  usually  die  in  poverty; 
but  he  left  Jean  enough  to  bring  in  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
So,  just  for  a  visit,  my  father  fetched  her  to  Lythwaite,  and 
then  somehow  we  couldn't  part  with  her.  This  was  all  hei 
history  that  I  knew  of. 

Of  herself — she  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  girl.  People  did 
not  generally  admire  her ;  at  least,  not  our  sort  of  people  : 
bright  complexions,  plump  figures,  'well-set  off  by  gay 
dresses,  were  their  notion  of  beauty.  If  the  Parthenon 
Athene  (I  have  a  head  of  her  in  my  office-parlour  over  the 
book-case,  which  I  bought  at  an  old  curiosity  shop,  for  some 
turn  of  the  brow  and  hair  which  reminded  me  of  Jean) — if 
Athene  herself  were  to  appear  at  one  of  their  parties  in  a 
high  black  silk  gown,  a  little  white  frill  round  her  throat, 
and  not  a  ribbon  or  jewel  on  neck,  arm,  or  finger,  they 
would  doubtless  have  called  the  goddess  a  "rather  plain 
young  woman," — as  I  have  often  heard  Jean  called. 

A  "  young  woman  "  she  decidedly  was — ^not  a  girl.  She 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  in  London  and  else- 
where ;  her  character  and  manner  were  alike  formed ;  that 
is,  if  she  could  be  said  to  have  a  "  manner  "  when,  imder 
aU  circumstances,  she  was  so  simply  and  entirely  natural. 
Not  always  the  same — few  people  are,  except  the  very  re- 
served, the  sophisticated,  or  the  duU ;  but  in  aU  her  various 
moods  she  was — as  alone  she  cared  to  be — ^herself. 

There  was  no  pretence  about  her — no  tendency  to  petty 
or  polite  humilities.  I  think  she  knew  she  was  not  plain ; 
and  was  rather  amused  by  the  ill-educated  taste  of  those 
who  considered  her  so.  I  think  too  that  in  a  harmless, 
womanly  way,  she  took  pleasure  in  her  own  classic  features, 
large  and  noble, — and  in  her  beautiful  hereditary  hands. 
It  might  have  been  a  little  for  her  father's  sake ;  she  was 
the  sort  of  woman  to  have  something  true  and  tender  at 
the  root  of  her  very  vanities. 
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I  describe  her  as  she  was  to  us  who  knew  her — not  to 
strangers.  She  rarely  "  came  out"  to  strangers;  or,  except 
when  she  was  really  interested  in  them,  made  any  show  of 
appearing  so.  Nor,  in  tha  extremely  quiet  mood  she  was  in 
to-night,  was  I  surprised  that  Lord  Erlistoun  merely  no- 
ticed her  face  (he,  accustomed  to  art,  must  have  seen  that 
it  was  correctly  beautiful) — as  if  it  were  a  picture  or  statue, 
and  quitted  it.  She  bore  the  look,  or  was  unconscious  of 
it,  with  those  "  level-fronting  eyelids  "  of  hers,  full  of  other 
thoughts — sometimes  thoughts  evidently  far  away.  She 
had  had  a  hard  life,  you  saw  that ;  she  had  gone  through  a 
great  grief,  you  saw  that  too,  at  least  some  might ;  but  so 
much  discernment  was  probably  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  man  like  Lord  Erlistoun. 

"  How  old  do  you  think  he  is,  Jane  1 " 

"Who?  Lord  Erlistoun?  Really  one  can  hardly  judge 
so  speedily.     But '  Burke  '  will  infoiTa  us,  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  was  by  no  means  a  useless 
purchase,"  said  my  mother,  turning  over  with  no  displea- 
sure our  till  lately  imknown  necessity— -the  book  which 
some  satirist  calls  the  "  British  Bible."  "  Here  it  is — '  Nu- 
gent, Baron  Erlistoun.'  Dear  me,  only  twenty-four,  just 
Charles's  age — younger  than  you,  Jane." 

"Yes." 

Here  the  subject  of  our  discussion  unwittingly  ended  it 
by  opening  the  drawing-room  door,  looking  rather  tired,  but 
still  listening,  with  the  blandest  courtesy,  to  every  word  of 
my  father's.  Now  my  father's  talk  was  always  worth 
listening  to ;  but  then,  like  most  old  men,  he  had  a  trick  of 
long-windedness,  and  it  is  trying  to  have  the  wisest  say- 
ings and  the  best  of  stories  half-a-dozen  times  over.  The 
young  man  turned,  perhaps  a  httle  too  quickly,  to  my 
mother,  when  she  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  there  was  just 
th-3  slightest  shade  of  personal  interest  beyond  his  invari- 
ably polite  interest  in  everything,  when  anions:  the  long 
list  of  people  whom  he  "  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing," 
— the  ehte  of  our  friends,  whom  my  mother  had  anx- 
iously invited  to  a  dinner  party  for  his  entertainment  to 
mori'ow,  she  chanced  to  hght  on  some  whom  he  did  know. 
Lady  Erlistoun  ("my  mother,"  he  explained)  "was  ac- 
quainted with  the  bishop  and  his  lady ;  very  nice  people." 

"  Charming  people !  "  (ah,  why  so  ecstatic,  good  mo^ 
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tlicr  of  mine,  for  you  had  only  dined  there  once,  T  know), 
"  and  that  sweet  little  niece  of  theirs — she's  not  out  yet 
though,  the  heiress,  Lady  Emily  Gage.  You  know  her,  of 
course?  " 

"  Lady  Erlistoun  does.  Allow  me,"  and  here  Lord 
Erlistoun  rose  in  a  languid  manner  to  bring  my  mother's 
cup  to  the  tea-table.  It  cost  him  some  trouble,  and  her 
a  thousand  apologies ;  but  Jean's  eyes  had  a  spice  of  mis- 
chief in  them  as  slie  looked  on. 

"  Don't  stir,  Mark,"  she  whispered.  "  It  is  good  for  hira 
to  wait  uvion  himself  for  once.  Let  him  do  at  Rome  as 
the  Romans  do." 

Lord  Erlistoun  stood  by,  while  she  filled  the  cup,  made 
some  slight  remark  or  acknowledgment,  and  retired.  Then, 
in  great  dearth  of  entertainment  and  mth  a  dead  heavy  at- 
mospbei-e  of  restraint  creeping  over  the  I'oora,  he  was  set 
to  whist  with  the  parents  and  Charlie  till  bed-time. 

Jean  and  I  contemplated  the  party  in  silence ;  my 
mother's  roimd,  rosy,  contented  face — my  father's,  rather 
coarse  and  hard-featured,  but  full  of  acuteness  and  power — 
and  between  them  this  elegant  young  man,  whose  exquisite 
refinement  was  only  once  removed  from,  and  yet  just  clear 
of,  positive  effeminacy. 

"  I  wonder  what  on  earth  he  came  here  for  1 "  Jean  said 
meditatively.  "  He  mvist  have  had  some  very  strong  mo- 
tive, or  be  sadly  in  want  of  novelty,  before  he —  " 

No,  cousin,  5'ou  need  not  have  hesitated ;  I  traced  your 
involuntary  thought ;  I  too  was  aware  of  what  otu-  house 
was  and  its  ways ;  also  how  inferior  and  coarse  they  and 
we  must  necessarily  appear  to  one  so  totally  different  i'roni 
us  as  Lord  Erlistoun.  It  is  folly  to  disgiiise  an  aLst:-act 
truth — I  never  do. 

"  I  see  what  you  would  say,  Jean ;  l)oforo  he  came 
among  such  low  folks  as  we  are — he,  accustomed  to  the  high 
breeding  of  fashionable  life.  That  slow,  listless,  faultless 
manner  of  liis,  which,  I  perceive,  is  fidgctting  my  poor  mo- 
ther beyond  expression,  is,  I  suppose,  high  breeding]  You 
ousrht  to  know." 

"  No,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  do  not  know.  Mark,  you  ou^ht 
to  be  asliamed  of  yourself  "  (and  I  was,  seeing  the  indig- 
nant colour  flush  all  over  her  dear  face),  "  I  do  not  know, 
and  never  mean  to  know.    What  have  I  to  do  with  fashion- 
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able  life  ?     I  know  how  good  you  arc — all  of  you — I  lovo 
you." 

Ay,  Jean,  speak  up,  frank  and  warm.       Siurely  you 
loved  us,  every  one  and  all  alike. 

After  Lord  Erlistcun  had  been  lighted  duly  to  his  re- 
pose— and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the  land,  as  his  hos- 
tess secretly  avowed,  need  not  have  desired  a  better-fur- 
nished or  handsomer  chamber — we  began  to  breathe.  Of 
course  we  "  tallced  him  over  " — as  families  will  among 
themselves — and,  thank  heaven,  v.dlh  all  our  increase  of 
fortune,  we  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  family.  Jean  steal- 
ing slowly  into  the  place  of  the  little  daughters  that  had 
died,  or  else  by  the  natural  force  of  her  character  making  a 
place  for  herself,  took  her  due  share  in  the  discussion. 
She  gave  full  merit  where  merit  was,  but  was  severe  and 
sarcastic  upon  various  small  peculiarities  which  had 
struck  the  family  with  unacknowledged  awe  ;  namely,  that 
under-toned,  soft  drawl,  that  languid  avoidance  of  the 
letter  R,  and  that  nimiui-pimini  fish-mouthed  "  Oh." 

"I  should  like  to  compel  him  for  once  into  a  good  honest 
English  round  '  O,'  of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  Boy  as  he 
is,  I  wonder  if  he  is  still  capable  of  either,  or  of  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  I  \\'ish  he  may  be." 
"  Not  altogether  a  kind  wish,  Jean." 
"  Yes  it  is,'  she  said  after  a  moment's  thought.  "Any 
pain  is  better  than  stagnation ;  any  expression  of  feeling 
better  than  the  elegant  hj^ocrisy  which  is  ashamed  of  its 
existence." 

And  then  she  turned  laughingly  to  put  her  arm  round 
my  mother's  neck,  and  tell,  apropos  of  nothing,  how  twice 
that  day  she  had  been  addressed  in  the  village  as  "  Miss 
Browne." 

But  no,  Jean,  you  could  never  have  been  my  mother's 
daughter.  I  saw  clearer  than  ever  to-night  the  something 
in  your  mien,  manner,  and  tone  of  thousfht,  distinct  from 
all  of  us.  Perhaps  you  knew  it  too,  much  as  you  loved 
and  respected  us — honest,  honourable  Bro\^^^es. 

So  thought  I,  and  my  thought  had  a  truth  in  it ;  but 
■was  not  the  whole  truth.  "  Each  after  his  kind,"  was  the 
original  law  of  things ;  and  that  "  lUce  attracts  like  "  is  no 
less  an  absolute  and  never-to-be-ignored  law.  But  some- 
times we  decide  too  hastily,  and  with  mere  surface  judg- 
ment, upon  what  it  is  that  constitutes  similarity. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Lord  Erlistoun  spent  a  whole  week  at  Lytliwaite  Hall. 
Why  he  did  so,  or  if  he  found  any  pleasure  in  it,  we 
really  could  n«>fc  tell.  He  deported  himself  agreeably  to 
all ;  went  meekly  with  my  mother  to  various  solemn  dinner- 
pai'ties  ;  took  his  due  share  in  our  own  company-keeping  in 
his  honour;  at  other  times  he  shot  or  fished  with  Charles 
— Algernon  and  Russell  having  vanished — nay,  even 
walked  and  talked  amiably  with  me.  With  Jean,  who  had 
little  leisure,  and  perhaps  less  inclination  to  spend  it  in 
doing  nothing,  his  intercourse  was  chiefly  confined  to  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Jane "  (having  discovered  that  her  name 
was  not  Browne,  but  being  too  courteous  or  too  idle  to  find 
out  what  it  was),  and  a  brief,  equally  civil  and  indifferent, 
"  Good  morning,  Lord  Erlistoun." 

He  did  not  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  one  of  us  more 
than  another — if  indeed  it  was  his  habit  to  feel  interest  in 
anything.  The  only  occasional  gleam  visible  in  those  soft, 
large,  lazy  eyes  was  once  or  twdce  over  the  post-bag,  on 
getting  an  accidental  letter  or  two ;  but  when  my  mother 
in  her  homely  way  ventured  the  ghost  of  a  jest,  he  replied, 
"  My  mother's  letters  " — with  an  air  of  such  overwhelming 
bland  dignity,  that  the  dear  old  lady  was  quenched  for 
evermore. 

Still,  as  Jean  observed,  it  was  a  good  sign  in  him  to  like 
— if  he  did  always  like,  of  which  we  were  not  sture — but  at 
any  rate  to  be  interested  in  his  mother's  letters. 

We  knew — from  "  Burke,"  of  course — who  his  mother 
was ;  a  member  of  a  noble,  indeed  a  truly  noble  family ; 
also  from  that  most  useful  book,  and  from  various  things 
he  himself  let  faU,  that  she  had  managed  a  somewhat  dila- 
pidated property  through  his  long  minority,  faithfully  and 
well.    There  were  some  sisters,  but  he  was  the  only  son. 

"I  think,"  Jean  observed  one  night,  when,  as  usvial, 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  rest  of  us  were  sitting  in  com- 
mittee upon  him,  making  that  domestic  dissection  of  charac- 
ter which,  as  I  said  before,  famiUes  and  friends  will  make, 
aaid  the  only  thing  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  made  in  good 
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humoui',  Justice,  and  charity;  "I  think  much  ought  to  be 
forgiven  to  an  only  son." 

The  next  morning  during  the  eardcn  walk,  which  by 
mutual  consent  had  become  a  habit  with  my  cousin  and  me, 
we  being  always  the  earliest  risers  in.  the  household — the 
subject  was  again  recurred  to. 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  "  if  he  stays  over  another  week — and  I 
think  he  will,  for  I  heard  him  promise  the  Bishop  to 
ccme  to  the  child's  party  given  for  Lady  Emily  Gage,  you 
really  will  have  to  take  your  turn  in  amusing  him.  He 
hangs  heavy  on  my  mother's  hands  sometimes." 

"  Yom-  poor  dear  mother!"  half-amused,  yet  with  a 
vexed  air,  no  doubt,  at  things  which  vexed  me  myself  occa- 
sionally, but  they  were  inevitable,  and  it  was  no  use  notic- 
ing them.  "  Mark,"  she  added  seriously,  "  if  a  young  man 
of  four-and-twenty  —  handsome,  well-educated,  and  by 
no  means  stupid,  having  been  Lord  Erlistoun  from  his 
school-days;  having  travelled  a  pood  deal,  seen  court  life, 
common  life,  nobody  knows  what  life,  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
his  own  master,  possessing  a  good  fortune,  together  with  a 
mother  and  sister  whom  he  seems  not  to  dislike,  though  to 
love  them  and  own  it  might  be  a  display  of  feeling  quite 
impossible  to  him — cousin,  if  such  a  young  man  is  not  able 
to  amuse  himself,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  a  very  great 
shame." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  reasoned  so  much  and  felt  so 
strongly  concerning  him." 

"  Not  him,  but  the  simple  right  and  wrong  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  which  he  is  a  mere  illustration." 

"  Yet  you  appraised  him  categorically.  You  must  have 
observed  him  a  good  deal." 

"  A  Uttle  ;  one  cannot  live  in  the  same  house  with  people 
without  forming  some  judgment  upon  them." 

"Do  you  disUke  him  or  his  manner?  His  high-bred 
manner,  I  mean? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  like  it ;  it  is  the  external  sign  of 
those  quahties  which  few  possess  and  many  imitate.  Lord 
Erlistoun  .lay  be  of  the  few  or  the  many— -I  don't  know 
yet.  If  we  could  only  break  this  fine  outside  enamel  and 
get  at  the  real  substance  underneath,  supposing  there  is 
any." 

" Do  you  think  there  is?  "• 
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"  I  am  not  sui-e.  Mark,  do  you  understand  me  ?  I  like 
refinement — I  love  it !  in  everything  and  everybody.  It  is 
really  charming  to  me  sometimes  to  hear  Lord  Erlistoun's 
low-toned  voice,  and  see  his  quiet  way  of  doing  little  civili- 
ties, little  kindnesses — especially  to  women.  I  give  him 
credit  for  everything  he  is ;  and  would  not  wish  to  see  him 
anything  less,  but  more.  I  would  like  to  make  a  man  of 
him." 

"  Hush !  "  I  said,  for  she  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  no- 
tice, on  the  other  side  of  the  espalier,  footsteps.  Also  the 
top  of  a  gentleman's  hat.  "  'Tis  himself ;  I  think  he  heard 
you." 

"  I  think  he  did."  Jean  set  her  lips  together,  and  held 
her  head  erect.  Nevertheless  she  coloured,  as  was  not  un- 
natural; still  more  deeply,  when  at  the  path's  end  Lord 
Erlistoun  crossed  in  front  of  us.  Would  he  pass  on?  No 
— he  turned  and  bowed. 

"  A  fine  day — you  are  walking  early,  Miss  Jane,"  with  a 
steady  gaze — though  he  too  seemed  to  have  had  those  "  hot 
cheeks  "  which  are  said  to  trouble  people  who  are  talked  of 
l^ehind  their  backs — "  I  have  been  stealing  your  lilies  of 
the  valley;  may  I  restore  some?" 

Leisurely  keeping  a  few,  and  presenting  her  with  the 
rest,  with  a  matter-of-com-se  air,  as  a  mere  "  devoir  "  to  her 
sex,  he  lifted  his  hat  again  and  paxmtered  on. 
"  Jean,  I  am  sure  he  heard  you." 

"  I  hope  he  did ;  it  was  the  truth,  and  perhaps  he  does 
not  often  hear  the  truth ;  it  may  do  hiai  good." 

That  notion  of  "  doing  good  "  to  a  person  which  women 
have — the  best  and  sincerest  women  often  most  danger- 
ously !  Ah,  Jean,  I  thought  to  myself,  take  care !  But 
facing  those  eyes,  bent  forward  meditatively  as  she  walked 
— those  eyes  neither  downcast  nor  passionate,  neither  a 
child's,  nor  a  girl's,  but  a  woman's,  with  a  woman's  steady 
heart, — ^I  felt  ashamed  to  say  of  what  I  wished  her  to  "  take 
care." 

I  was  absent  in  Liverpool  all  day,  but  with  hard  travel- 
ling managed  to  retium  at  night.  We  had  a  family  party, 
postponed  a  little,  waiting  oiir  guest's  possible  departure, 
till  at  last  my  father  insisted  on  its  being  postponed  no 
longer — a  party  of  poor  relations.  By  "poor,"  I  mean  kin- 
dred, not  indigent,  but  less  wealthy  and  in  less  honour- 
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able  position,  than  ourselves,  whom  in  climbing  up  the  lad- 
der my  father  had  passed  one  by  one,  and  now  stood  to- 
wards them  in  the  envied  yet  perhaps  imenviable  position 
of  the  "  great  man  of  the  family." 

An  odd,  heterogeneous  gathering  it  was,  as  we  were 
aware  it  would  be,  under  present  circumstances ;  my  mo- 
ther had  been  seriously  alanned  at  the  idea  of  it  for  days 
— "  Mercy  on  us ' — what  shall  we  do  with  Lord  Erlistoun !" 
"What  will  Lord  Erlistoim  think  of  so-and-so?"  and  my 
father  had  invariably  answered  her  with  that  dogged  twist 
of  the  mouth  which  had  helped  him  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  that  "merry  twinkle  of  the  little  bright  eyes  which 
had  kept  some  enjoyment  for  him  when  he  got  there. 

"Molly." — he  still  said  "Molly"  sometimes  m  private, 
— "  I— don'tr— care." 

So  the  good  people  came.  I  found  them  all  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  I  returned  home. 

Heaven  forbid  I  should  be  hard  upon  poor  relations, 
even  the  dozens  that,  lying  perdu  during  a  man's  struggling 
days,  spring  up  like  mushrooms  everywhere  imder  his  feet 
in  the  summer  of  his  prosperity ;  and  the  scores  still  worse 
and  more  trying,  who,  imabie  or  unwilhng  to  help  them- 
selves, expect  always  to  be  helped  by  somebody — him  of 
course ;  who  wherever  he  goes  cling  like  a  fringe  of  burrs 
to  his  coat-tails,  not  a  whit  the  better  or  greater  in  them- 
selves for  sticking  there,  and  to  the  unhappy  rich  man 
neither  a  use  nor  an  ornament.  Yet  let  every  man  do  his 
duty — even  to  these :   my  father  always  did. 

It  was  good  to  see  him  now  and  then,  on  occasions  like 
this,  fill  his  house  with  honest  folk  who  no  doubt  spent 
weeks  after  in  commenting  on  the  grand  establishment  of 
"  cousin  Tom  " ;  to  watch  him  and  even  my  mother  gra- 
dually warm  up  into  old  acquaintanceships  and  old  recollec- 
tions, till  at  last  the  very  tones  and  mannei-s  of  earlier  days 
would  revive,  and  we  would  hear  them  both  talking  as 
broad  Lancashire  as  anybody  present. 

They  did  taUc  very  broad,  these  "  country  cousins  " ;  or  so 
it  seemed  to  me  to-night.  I  was  accustomed  to  it  pretty 
well  in  the  way  of  business,  and  with  men — but  women ! 
And  then  they  dressed  so  showily,  so  tastelessly — those 
Liverpool  ladies;  seemed  so  horribly  afriid  of  being 
thought  anything  less  than  "  ladies,"  and  so  convinced  that 
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the  only  travelling  patent  of  ladyhood  consisted  of  clothes. 
They  paid  great  court  to  my  mother ;  there  was  always  aa 
admiring  gi-oup  of  listening  gazers  round  her  ruddy  velvet 
gown — and  she  was  jJeasurably  and  amiably  conscious  of  it 
too,  dear  soul !  though  perhaps  just  a  thought  too  patroniz- 
ing. But  there  was  another,  whom  with  all  her  pleasant- 
ness, and  the  pains  she  took  to  amuse  them,  they  seemed 
at  first  to  have  ignored  altogether,  and  then  to  stand  a  lit- 
tle in  awe  of — my  cousin  Jean. 

Must  a  man  be  blind  with  poring  over  a  life-time  of 
ledgers?  or  deaf  from  hearing  the  incessant  rustle  of  notes 
and  chink  of  sovereigns  1     I  was  neither. 

Let  me  give  all  credit  to  those  worthy  people,  my  kin- 
dred ;  many  of  them  good,  wives,  good  mothers,  good  daugh- 
ters, lively  and  pleasant  in  their  own  homes,  though  a  little 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  more  so  than  we  were  ourselves,  in 
ours.  But  when  Jean  crossed  the  room  in  her  soft,  rich, 
black  dress ;  when  Jean's  low  tones  struggled  through  that 
awful  Babel  of  loud  voices,  what  a  contrast  it  was !  And 
yet  she  was  of  them  too — her  mother  was  a  Brown.  But 
nature  itself  had  made  her  what  she  was ;  diiferent  from 
these,  possibly  from  all  other  women.     Oh,  how  different. 

Some  one  else  saw  it  besides  myself ;  other  eyes  traced 
her  with  slow  observation  across  the  room  and  back  again. 
Once  or  twice  when  she  was  talking  I  saw  him  quit  the 
book  of  prints  in  which  l-e  h.id  taken  refuse,  and  listen. 

Doubtless  Lord  Erlistoun  had  spent  a  very  dull  day. 
My  father,  shrewd  and  wise,  neither  wishin?  to  show  off  his 
titled  acquaintance,  nor  thinking  himself  justified  in  mixing 
up  heterogeneous  classes  against  their  will — had  desired 
that  his  guest  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  find  his  own 
level,  and  join  in  the  society  about  him  as  much  or  aa  little 
as  he  chose.  Perhaps  for  their  comfoiii,  most  of  our 
good  relations  did  not  even  know  that  the  young  man  who 
sat  so  quietly  aloof,  and  talked  so  little,  was  Nugent 
Baron  Erlistovm. 

"  Ask  hini  to  play  chess  with  you,"  said  Jean,  passing 
me  towards  the  piano — where  some  of  the  old  folk  had  beg- 
ged for  one  of  her  old-fashioned  songs. 

I  had  intended  asking  him ;  so  we  soon  eat  down  face  to 
face  to  our  mimic  battle. 

Let  me  do  him  jiostice  as  I  tried  to  do  that  evening.    A 
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finer  face  I  had  never  seen;  not  a  mean  line  in  it.  Some- 
thing eclectic  even  in  his  way  of  handling  the  chess- 
men ;  balancing  over  a  poor  pawn,  in  doubtful  choice, 
those  white  expanded  fingers,  laden  with  a  ring  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds — (I  know  in  a  business  capacity  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  diamonds) — nay,  his  every  action, 
down  to  his  way  of  loimging  back  on  the  crimson  velvet 
chairs,  had  a  freedom  and  repose — in  addition  to  that  last 
grace,  the  easy  self-possession  which  gives  the  effect  of  en- 
tire imconsciousness —  at  once  admirable  and  enviable. 

Let  me  do  myself  justice  now.  I  did  not  envy  him. 
Physically,  I  might  have  done  a  httle — there  are  times 
when  most  men  feel  keenly  nature's  niggardliness;  but 
spiritually  never !  Li  any  great  moral  battle — as  in  this 
sham  one  we  were  fighting  (somewhat  unequally,  as  I  soon 
saw),  I  had  an  internal  conviction  which  would  be  the 
victor — which  would  hold  out  toughest,  strongest,  and 
longest,  Lord  Erlistoun  or  I. 

He  lost,  as  I  expected,  but  replaced  the  men,  seeming  to 
make  no  account  of  losing. 

" Do  you  like  the  game,  Lord  Erlistoun?  To  enjoy  chess 
requires  a  certain  hard,  mathematical,  calculating  quahty  of 
brain." 

"Which  I  have  not?  Very  probably;  nevertheless,  it 
amuses  :  '  pour  passer  le  temps.'     Your  move,  I  beUeve  ?  " 

He  leaned  back,  and  we  began  another  game,  keeping  up 
the  chess-players'  solemn  silence,  nor  distracted  therefrom 
even  by  Jean's  singing. 

She  rarely  sang  in  public  at  Lythwaite.  Either  she  dis- 
Uked  it,  or  her  taste  in  music  was  too  "  old-fashioned  "  for 
cur  elegant  friends.  Now,  it  struck  home.  People's  songs 
they  were ; — with  the  people's  life  in  them  ;  passionate  or 
tender,  merry  or  sad,  but  always  fresh,  warm-blooded  life. 
One  felt  rather  sorry  for  an  age  too  refined  to  imderstaud 
them. 

"  You  like  music,  Lord  Erhstoim  ?" 
"  Yes.     You  should  have  heard  '  Emani '  last  winter  at 
La  Scala.    It  was  very  fine." 

"  My  taste  in  musia  is  low.  I  had  rather  hear  an)  English 
or  Scotch  ballad  than  a  dozen  operas." 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout,"  said  Lord  Erlistoun,  smiUng. 
Jean  burst  out  again,  like  a  mavis  from  a  tree  top,  with 
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another  of  those  ditties  made  for  all  time — such  as  "  Hunt- 
ingtower,"  "  Robin  Adair,"  or  "  The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airly." 
To  see  her — to  hear  her — with  her  heart  both  in  voice  and 
eyes — ^her  true  womanly  heart. — tried  me.  I  could  not  play 
chess  for  it.  Lord  Erlistoun  apparently  could,  for  he  won. 
Just  as  we  were  rising  Jean  looked  across  at  me  merrily 
and  mischievously — I  know  she  did  it  out  of  pure  mischief ! 
and  began  afresh— 

"  0  billie,  billie,  bonnie  billie, 

Will  ye  gae  to  the  woods  with  me? 
We'll  ca'  our  horse  hame  masterless, 

And  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we." 
"0  no,  0  no,  says  Earlistoun." 

Lord  Erlistoim  looked  up  quickly — Jean  went  on— 

"  0  no,  0  no,"  says  Earlistoun, 

" For  that's  a  thing  that  maunna  be; 
For  I  am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Hill, 
Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  dee." 

The  ballad  continued  verse  after  verse  in  a  wild,  plaintive 
old  tune,  about  this  young  laird's  rising  "  i'  the  mom,"  his 

"Farewell,  father,  and  farewell,  mother, 
And  fare  ye  well,  my  sisters  three. 
And  fare  ye  well,  my  Earlistoun, 
And  thee  again  I'll  never  see  " — 

And  so  on,  ending,  I  think,  with 

"Alang  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig, 
O  many  there  lie  cauld  and  still ; 
And  lang  we'll  mouni,  and  sair  we'll  ru8 
The  bluidy  battle  o'  Bothwell  Hill." 

The  last  line  fell  in  a  faint  echo,  as  if  the  singer  herself 
were  moved  by  the  sweet  old  song.     Lord  Erlistoim  rose. 

"  That  ballad — I  never  heard  it  before — ^may  I  look 
atitr' 

"  You  cannot,  unluckily ;  I  sing  it  from  memory." 

"  Will  yoi'  !^uig  it  again  1  " 

"  Some  time,  but  not  to-night,  I  think." 

Was  Lord  Erlistoun  so  sm-px*ised  by  being  refused  any- 
thing by  anybody,  that  he  did  not  ask  again?  Neverthe- 
less he  still  stood  by  the  piano,  talking  to  her. 

"'The  bluidy  battle  o'  Bothwell  HiU.'"  There  was 
hard  fighting  in  the  days  of  ovu:  fore-fathers.  We  live  an 
easier  life  now." 
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"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I  mean,  (let  me  help  you  with  that  music-stand) — 
I  mean  there  is  a  difference  between  the  men  of  to-day  and 
the  hero  of  your  ballad ;  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Earlistoun, 
I  think  you  said  1" 

"Certainly,  a  difference." 

Lord  Erlistoim  was  silent. 

Presently  he  made  another  attempt  at  conversation. 

"  I  rather  fancy  I  have  a  legitimate  right  in  that  pretty 
ballad  of  yours.  We  are  descended,  collaterally,  I  believe, 
from  those  same  Gordons  of  Earlistoim." 

Jean's  attention  was  cau':;ht.  "Ah  indeed?  Earlistoun 
near  Dairy,  a  tall  grey  castle  among  trees  in  the  bottom  of 
a  wide  valley  siUTOunded  by  low  pastoral  hills?" 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  place  better  than  I  do  myself. 
In  truth,  save  the  fact  that  the  first  Lord  Eriistoun  chose 
to  take  his  title  from  the  old  castle,  I  know  very  little  of 
those  far-away  Scottish  ancestors  of  mine.  I  have  been  so 
much  abi-oad  ;  have  become  so  thoroughly  a  cosmopolite." 

"  I  perceive  that." 

"Do  you?"  as  if  he  wished  to  discover  whether  tha 
perception  was  favourable  or  unfavourable.  "  You  are  in- 
terested I  see  in  those  days  of  gone-by  romance.  Yet  I 
thought  you  rather  contemned  old  families?" 

Yes,  he  had  certainly  overheard  us  tliis  morn-'ig — Jean 
felt  he  had.  Her  colour  rose  ;  painfully  even ;  but  she  was 
neither  ashamed  nor  confused. 

"  I  would  be  sorry  to  contemn  anything  for  being  old ; 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  value  anything  merely  because  it 
was  old." 

"  You  bf  licvc,  then,  that  there  is  some  little  truth  in  tlie 
doctrine  of  race  ?  " 

He  said  it  not  without  pride ;  but  a  pride  too  accus- 
tomed to  its  possessions  to  mind  either  condemnation  or 
justification  from  others.  Jean  answei-^d  with  snmethiKg 
of  the  .same  feeling,  thou9h  dra-s^m  from  a  different  source. 

"Thus  far  I  do  beli-ve  ;  that,  seeing  how  fast  races 
decline  and  families  dwindle  and  die  out^ — when  a  family 
has  maintained  itse-lf  notable  above  others  for  centuries, 
the  chances  are  that  its  members  must  have  sufficient  fine 
qualities,  and  the  whole  race  enough  vitality,  to  keao  it 
worthy  of  note," 
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"  If  sOj  can  it  be  a  mean  thing  to  respect  one's  progeni- 
tors?" 

"  I  never  said  that,  Lord  Erlistoun.  Any  one  who  ever 
honoured  a  dear  father  can  understand  something  of  the 
delight  of  honouring  remote  forefathers — when  they  were 
deserving  of  honour.  But,"  and  her  great  bright  eyes 
flashed  hght  and  hfe  enough  to  kindle  a  whole  race,  "  I 
think  it  far,  far  beneath  the  honour  of  a  living  man  to  go 
trading  aU  his  days  upon  a  heap  of  dead  men's  dust." 

Perhaps  never  in  all  his  days,  among  his  noble  English 
peeresses,  his  Russian  princesses,  his  Paris  "  Baronnes  " — 
had  Lord  Erlistoun  seen  a  woman  speak  her  mind  out,  with 
all  her  honest  heart,  in  this  way.  Evidently  simply  because 
it  was  her  mind,  without  any  reference  to  or  thovight  of  her 
interlocutor.  He  looked  certainly  a  good  deal  surprised. 
With  some  curiosity,  if  not  admiration,  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  dark,  glowing  face — then  he  stooped  to  help  her  ar- 
range her  music. 

" '  Dowglas,' "  —  reading  the  lettering  on  a  volume ; 
"  '  Jean  Dowglas.'    I  beg  your  pardon — is  that — " 

"  My  nam©?  Yes;  my  father  was  Scotch.  My  mother's 
name  was  Browne." 

Ay,  Jean,  lift  your  head — speak  up  proudly  of  that  poor 
yomig  mother,  who  had  no  "  gentle "  blood,  yet  who  left 
some  of  the  bold  plebeian  energy  of  us  Brownes  in  you,  to 
help  you  after  she  died. 

"  Dowglas " — repeated  Lord  Erlistoun.  "  Spelt,  I  see, 
with  the  w,  as  a  very  old  branch  of  the  Douglases  still  per- 
sists in  spelling  it?" 

Tliis  was  meant  as  a  question,  apparently ;  but  whether 
she  belonged  to  that "  veiy  old  branch  "  or  not  Jean  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  say. 

"  Jean,  too.  Have  I  not  always  heard  you  called 
Jane?" 

"  My  father  called  me  Jean.  Thank  you.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  any  more  with  that  music,  pray." 

She  moved  away,  and  busied  herself  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  entertaining  the  poor  relations.  I  did  not  see 
her  speak  again  to  Lord  Erlistoun.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair 
occupied  with  his  book  of  prints,  till  at  length  finding  some 
person  worth  talking  to — as  doubtless  evei-y  one  present 
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was,  if  only  one  would  discover  the  right-  key  to  unlock  thieir 
hearts  and  Uves — he  began  talking  with  a  good  will. 

WTien  we  all  separated  for  the  night,  I  noticed  that  he 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Jean  had  never  touched  before — 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  refuse  it. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Dowglas." 

"  Good  night,  Lord  Erlistoun." 


CHAPTER  in. 

I  went  to  Liverpool  next  day,  but  my  mother  made  me 
promise  to  return  every  Saturday,  remaining  till  Monday. 
I  did  not  look  well,  she  said,  and  she  thought  it  was  a 
curative  measiu-e ;  but  I  mvself  was  not  so  siure  of  that. 

A  week  in  the  ofi&ce,  with  odd  evenings  spent  in  walking 
swiftly  up  and  down  the  busy  Liverpool  streets,  or  taking 
a  two-penny  breeze  on  the  river,  to  see  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind the  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  colouring  into  some- 
thing hke  beauty  the  long  sandy  hne  of  the  Mersey  shore  ; 
—while  aU  the  while  I  knew  it  was  Hghting  up  wavy  grass 
meadows,  May  hedges,  and  merry  rookeries  far  away,  m 
those  lovely  spring  evenings,  which  I  never  knew  so  lovely 
anywhere  as  at  Lythwaite  Hall. 

A  clerk  in  our  house,  speaking  of  my  father's  new  place 
one  day,  said  he  knew  it  weU  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  once 
spent  a  whole  May  month  there  with  a  cousin  of  his,  who 
was  dead  now.  He  told  me  how  they  used  to  agi-ee  to  rise 
early  and  stroll  about  the  garden  before  any  one  else  was 
up  •  ^o  fishing  in  the  trout  stream,  and  rook-shootmg  m  the 
shnibberies— only  she  did  not  like  that;  how  they  generally 
went  to  church  the  field  way,  where  he  helped  her  over  the 
stiles :  and  how  he  had  still  the  clearest  recollection  of  her 
face  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him  listening  to  the  sermon.  She 
was  dead  now,  and  buried-had  been  for  years^  He 
thought  he  should  like  to  get  a  holiday,  and  go  to  that  vil- 
lage church  again  some  Sunday.  •  ^  ^„a 
O,  Jean,  my  cousin  Jean !  if  you  and  I  had  been  girl  and 
boy  together,  years  ago— if  we  could  be  boy  and  girl  still, 
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and  go  hand  in  hand  through  the  gardens  and  over  the 
meadows  of  beautiful  Lythwaite  Hall ! 

When  a  man  lives  an  exceedingly  practical  and  busy  life, 
when  of  necessity  the  one  spot  of — romance  will  you  call  it? 
— in  liis  character  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  space  of 
time  and  thought,  daily,  close  pressed  down,  locked  down, 
as  it  were, — it  is  astonishing  what  vitality  it  preserves,  and 
how,  in  the  brief  moment  or  two  he  allows  it  liberty,  it  ap- 
pears to  rule  and  sway  his  whole  being. 

I  seemed  to  have  hved  a  year  in  the  short  railway  transit 
between  Liverpool  and  Lythwaite  Hall. 

My  mother  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  me.  She  had 
been  worried  about  a  good  many  things,  she  said,  but  that 
was  nothing  new.  Poor  body !  she  was  always  worried. 
"  Could  not  Jean  help  her  ?"  I  asked. 

Oh,  no !  she  did  not  Hke  to  say  anything  to  the  poor 
dear  girl." 

"  Mother,  is  anything  the  matter?" 

But  that  minute,  through  the  dusk  of  the  garden,  I  heard 
Jean's  laugh,  and  saw  two  figures  moving  slowly  up  and 
do'^vn  her  favourite  walk — our  favourite  walk. 

"  Don't  go  to  them,  Llark — please  don't.  It  isn't 
Charlie — it's  Lord  Erlistoun." 

"  Not  gone  yet?" 

"  No ;  nor  seems  inclined  to  go.  And  I  can't  help  think- 
ing— though  I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  her  or  anybody  for 
the  world — that  this  visit  of  his  may  turn  out  a  very  good 
thing  for  our  dear  Jane." 

"  A  very  good  thing!"  When  women  sav  that,  they 
mean  marriage — supposed  to  be  the  best  possible  thine  for 
anv  woman.  My  mother — the  worthiest  creature  alive, 
and  not  a  bit  of  a  match-maker — she  also  undoubtedly 
meant  marriage. 

Lord  Erlistoun  wanting  to  marry  Jean  Dowglas!  Plain 
Jean  Dowglas — the  Brownes'  cousin,  Jean  Dowglas. 
Thinofs  must  have  gone  very  far  indeed  for  even  my  mother 
to  take  into  her  innocent  head  such  a  "  very  good  thing." 

It  must  be  understood  here  that  the  matter  struck  me — 
who  perhaps  knew  her  better  than  my  mother  did,  or  any 
of  us — solely  in  the  licjht  of  Lord  Erlistoun's  wanting  to 
marry  Jean ;  a  very  different  thing  from  her  consenting  to 
marry  him. 
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**  But  if  it  does  come  to  that,"  said  my  mother,  after  lis- 
tening to  all  my  excellent  good  reasons  to  the  contraiy,  and 
then  repeating  her  own — "  what  will  your  father  say '?  and 
■what  will  his  mother  say  about  our  having  had  him  here 
— to  entrap  him,  perhaps  1  and  what  will  all  the  world  say  " 
— a  little  pleasure  lurking  in  her  lament — "  our  poor  cousin 
Jane  to  be  made  Lady  Erlistoun?" 

"  Hush,  mother  " — for  nearer  came  that  little  laugh — 
they  two  were  in  full  and  lively  argument  about  some- 
thim/ ;  they  noticed  nobody  till  we  wei^e  close  upon  them, 
and  then  Jean  turned  with  a  start  of  sui'prise. 

"  O  Mark — I  am  so  pleased  !"  with  unfeigned  pleasiire. 
Lord  Erlistoun  likewise,  wath  extended  hand  and  an  air 
of  real  friendship,  was  "  exceedingly  s'lad  "  to  see  me. 

We  all  joined  company,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den till  nearly  starlight.  Jean  linked  her  arm  in  mine, 
and,  turning  to  Lord  Erlistoun,  went  on  with  the  argument. 
I  don't  remember  what  it  was  about — ^in  fact,  I  did  not 
hear  much  of  it.  I  only  recollect  noticing  the  perfect  frank- 
ness and  freedom  of  her  tone — mingled  with  a  certam  de- 
cision and  independence  which  usually  marks  the  inter- 
course between  a  woman  and  a  man  younger  than  herself, 
and  possibly  younger  still  in  character. 

Twenty-four  and  twenty-seven.  Comparatively,  a 
woman  and  a  boy.  Often  a  boy  worships  a  woman — some- 
times permanently,  always  devotedly,  for  as  long  as  the  pas- 
sion lasts  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  a  woman's  love  goes  back- 
ward on  the  dial  of  life,  to  expend  itself  in.  all  its  depth  and 
power, — as  a  true  woman  alone  can  and  ought  to  love — 
upon  a  boy. 

When  starlight  was  exchanged  for  candlelight,  and  I 
had  full  opportimity  of  noticing  them  both,  I  saw  nothing 
in  any  way  to  controvert  this  opinion.  Not  even  when 
coming  back  into  the  dra\ving-room,  after  all  the  rest  were 
gene,  Jean  found  me  still  sitting  over  the  fire,  and  stopped 
to  talk  a  minute  or  two  upon  the  nearest  and  most  natiu'al 
topic — Lord  Erlistoun. 

"  He  is  here  still,  you  see,  Mark.  He  appears  to  like 
Lythwaite  and  our  steady-going  home  ways.  And,  upon 
my  word,  I  think  they  have  improved  him  very  much — 
don't  your 

"  He  certainly  is  a  gi'cat  deal  altered." 
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"  For  the  better?" 

"  Possibly — ^yes — I  think,  for  the  better." 

"  I  am  sui'e  of  it.  Not  all  siirface-politeness  now,  you 
may  see  his  kind  heart  through  it.  And  he  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  useless  waste  of  his  life  hitherto ;  thinks  of  dash- 
ing into  politics,  or  pubhc  business,  or  literature.  He  longs 
for  something  to  live  for — something  to  do.  He  says  ho 
often  envies  you,  Mark,  that  you  have  something  to  do." 

"Does  he?" 

"  Cousin  " — after  a  pause — "  I  am  afraid  you  don't  quite 
like  Lord  Erlistoun,  as  indeed  none  of  us  did  much  at  first ; 
but  we  should  be  slow  of  judging.  We  never  know  how 
much  good  may  lie  hid  in  people,  nor  how  good  they  may 
finally  grow.     I  have  great  hopes  of  Lord  Erlistovm." 

I  looked  suddenly  up  at  her,  doubting  for  the  moment — - 
only  a  moment — whether  she,  too,  were  playing  off  the 
usual  feminine  hypocrisy,  or  whether  she  was  still  her  true 
self — my  spotless  Jean  Dowglas.     Ay,  she  was. 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  feeling  somehow  that  now  I  ought  to  say 
it  at  all  costs — "  take  care." 

"Of  what?" 

Could  I  answer! — but  she  was  no  child.  After  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  she  had  answered  the  question  for  herself. 

"  I  imderstand  you ;  and,  Mark,  though  it  was  not  quit« 
kind  of  you  to  say  that,  still,  such  friends  as  we  are,  I 
should  be  very  soi-ry  if  for  a  moment  you  misunderstood 
me.  No;  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of — what  you  sup- 
pose." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Wliy  not !  Because  I  know  myself  and  trust  myself. 
When  we  are  girls,"  and  she  sighed, — "  out  of  our  very  in- 
nocence and  ignorance  we  make  mistakes  sometimes ;  but 
not  afterwards.  A  young  man  must  be  blind  indeed — very 
blind,  and  a  little  conceited  too,  if  he  cannot  discern  at  once 
from  the  manner  of  a  sincere  woman,  whether  she  simply 
likes  him,  or  loves  him." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  So,  cousin  Mark,"  smiling,  "  do  not  be  unjust  again, 
feither  to  me  or  to  Lord  Erlistorm." 

No,  I  wished  not  to  be.  I  made  every  effort  to  see 
things  justly,  and  as  Jean  herself  saw  them  ;  and,  perhaps, 
lier  vision  was  clear  then.     Perhaps,  had  Lord  Erhstoun 
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left  that  day,  or  evien  tlie  next,  he  might  have  merely  car- 
ried away  with  him.  the  remembrance  of  a  noble  and  un- 
worldly woman,  who,  in  the  totally  opposite  world  in  which 
he  dwelt,  might  have  been  an  element  of  pxmty  and  good- 
ness, lasting  at  intervals  all  his  life  long.  But  in  these 
things,  people  frequently  go  on  safe  and  sure  to  a  certain 
point — they  cross  that,  on  some  idle  hour,  in  some  un- 
corscious  way,  and  there  is  no  going  back,  ever  again. 

On  the  Svmday  evening  we  took  a  walk,  Jean,  Lord 
Erlistoim,  and  I,  through  the  same  fields  which  our  old 
clerk  in  Liverpool  had  been  talking  of.  It  was  such  an 
evening  as,  perhaps,  poor  old  fellow !  he  had  enjoyed  many 
with  that  Httle  cousin  of  his ;  the  sort  of  evening  which 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  "Wordsworth's  foolish-wise 
rhymes — Jean  repeated  them,  sitting  on  a  stile,  eating 
clover-honey — 

"Oh,  who  would  go  parading 

In  London,  and  masquerading 

On  such  a  night  of  June, 

With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon, 

And  all  these  innocent  blisses, 

Of  such  a  night  as  this  is? " — 

"  Who  would  indeed  ?  But  I  am  afraid  I  must  soon." 
And  Lord  Erlistoun  leant  against  the  stile,  listening  to  the 
sad,  sleepy,  far-oflf  "  caw-caw  "  of  the  rookery — looking  up 
at  the  face  of  the  "  soft  half-moon,"  and  then,  at  another 
face  ;  also  quiet,  also  rather  sad — as  if  in  the  pathos  of  the 
hour  Jean  had  gone  back  into  former  years — sanctuaries 
of  her  chequered  life,  whither  no  one  could  follow  her. 

"  Miss  Dowglas  " — she  started  slightly ;  "  I  wish  you 
knew  my  mother.  You  would  like  her,  for  many  things — 
and  I  think  likewise  " — He  stopped — "  I  had  a  letter  from' 
her  this  morning;  would  you  feel  interested  in  reading 
it?" 

"  Thank  you ;  you  know  my  fancy  for  reading  strangers' 
letters.  Sometimes  they  let  one  into  bits  of  character  un- 
known to  the  correspondents  themselves." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  will  find  out  here  " — and  he  lin- 
gered over  it — the  delicate-tinted,  scented  envelope,  with 
its  exquisite  handwriting  and  large  coronetted  seal,  before 
he  put  it  into  Jean's  hands.  "  Read  it  all,  if  you  will, 
excepting  indeed  the  crossed  page.  She  has  but  one  fault, 
this  good  mother  of  mine — like  her  one  crossed  page." 
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Jean  read  and  returned  the  letter — "  But  I  ouglit  to 
tell,"  she  said  smiling,  "  that  I  saw  one  word — I  think  the 
name  of  '  Emily  or  Emelia,'  on  this  momentous  page." 

"Oh!  no!  quite  a  mistake''" — with  one  passing  flash, 
fierce  and  bx'ight,  that  showed  wliat  fire  lurked  in  even 
Lord  Erlistoim's  eyes.  He  put  the  Icttrr  in  his  pocket, 
and  retiu'ned  to  the  subject  we  had  been  lazily  canvassing 
along  the  fields,  as  if  in  contrast  to  everything  surroxmding 
us,  namely,  London  life,  "  high  "  life — as  sot  forth  in  that 
most  sparkling,  hateful,  and  melancholy  of  fictions,  whose 
vexy  biilliaiicy  tortux-es  one  like  the  phantasmagoria  of 
disease — Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fan-." 

"  The  question  seems,"  Jeaxi  said,  "  is  it  a  true  picture 
of  that  sort  of  life  ? — I  would  ixever  shrink  from  any  tx-uth 
merely  because  it  was  paixiful — bixt,  is  it  tx-ue?  I  have 
no  meaxis  of  judging.  Is  it  true.  Lord  Ex-listovm  1" 
"  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  measux'e,  it  is." 
"  Tlxen  I  would  rather  say  to  any  sister  of  mine,  liko 
Ilamlet,  '  Get  you  to  a  nxxxinery ;  go,  go,  go,'  thaix  see  her 
thx'own  out  into  the  great  wox-ld,  to  gx-ow  into  the  sort  of 
woman  you  have  described  sometimes.  I  couldu't  help 
thinking  so,  even  in  the  cathedral  this  morning,  when  I 
looked  across  the  aisle  to  the  pretty  baby-face  of  that  little 
Lady  Emily  Gage." 

Lord  Ex-listoiui  knocked  the  mud  off  his  boots — ixe  v.-a3 
not  afraid  of  muddy  boots  now,  saying  carelessly — 

"  Miss  Dowglas,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  small 
schoolgirl?" 

"  Lady  Emily?  Indeed,  I  have  no  possible  gx-ounds  for 
forming  an  opinion  at  all.  I  only  xiow  and  then  have  felt 
sorry,  looking  at  her,  to  thixxk  how  soon  )xer  child-life  v;i!l 
end.  I  always  feel  great  pity  for  an  heiress.  She  has 
less  than  the  common  chances  of  us  wom?n." 

"How  do  you  mean?  that  she  is  likely  to  be  loved  for 
anything  except  herself?" 

"  Or  xf  she  were,  she  woxxld  be  imlikc-ly  to  belie  (re  it. 
Poor  little  Lady  Emily." 

"  Don't  waste  your  pity  over  Lady  Emily.  You  ixi'^ht 
spend  a  fragment  of  it  upon  us  men — men  of  the  world — 
who  never  find  a  woman  to  believe  in  ;  who  are  sought,  flat- 
tered, hunted  down  as  it  were ;  afraid  to  look  at  a  pretty 
face  lest  it  should  be  only  a  bait  to  hook  us  with ;  afraid 
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to  trust  a  warai  heart,  lest  it  should  turn  out  as  hollow  as 
this  worm-cast  under  my  foot.  What  chance  is  there  for 
us  men,  when  we  have  lost  our  reverence  for  women?" 

"  Not  for  all  women,"  said  Jean,  gently;  for  he  had 
spoken  with  passion,  as  certainly  I  never  in  my  wildest 
thought  expected  to  hear  Lord  Erlistoun  speak.  "  You 
have  told  me  of  your  mother." 

"  And  what  does  my  mother  do,  even  my  mother?"  liis 
tone  was  lowered,  but  I  could  not  help  hearing  it.  "  She 
writes  me  that  there  is  a  charuiing  creature  just  ready  for 
me — one  whose  estate  joins  mine,  and  therefore  will  be  a 
most  suitable  match,  with  a  good  fortune,  (and  I  am  poor, 
YOU  know) — good  birth,  good  looks,  and  in  short,  every- 
thing convenient — except  love.  Shall  I  go  in  a  year  or  so, 
propose  to  her,  and  marry  her?" 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come, 
you  were  determined  not  to  marry?" 

"  So  I  was.  I  abhor  matrimony.  Of  com-se  after  a 
time  I  must  settle  down,  as  others  do,  but  I  will  have  my 
liberty  a?  long  as  I  can.  When  I  do  sell  myself,  it  shall 
be  tolerably  dear,  even  though  it  be  to  this  young  lady.  I 
won't  tell  vou  her  name,  lest  perhaps  I  might  finally  marry 
her." 

Whether  he  was  in  earnest  altogether,  I  know  not,  but 
Jean  was.  You  should  have  seen  her  look  of  mingled  pity 
and  scorn. 

"  Lord  Erlistoun,  we  will  if  you  please  discuss  a  less 
serious  subject;  on  this,  you  and  I  could  never  think 
alike." 

"  Coidd  we  not?" 

Perhaps  he  felt  this  ;  regarding  sideways  the  dark  noble 
face,  on  which  the  last  bit  of  sunset  was  shining ;  a  pale 
face  too,  for  she  did  not  look  either  particularly  well,  or 
particularly  young  ;  while  in  his  unwonted  energy,  stronger 
than  ever,  I  saw  the  distinction  before  spoken  of,  between 
the  woman  and  the  bov.  Equally  strong  between  the  one 
who,  living  in  the  world,  lived  only  for  it,  and  its  ideal  of 
happiness ;  and  the  other,  who  also  abiding  in  it,  and  en- 
joying it  so  far  as  fortmie  allowed  her,  had  yet  an  ideal,  a 
spiritual  sense,  far,  far  beyond  it. 

"  You  think,  I  perceive,  that  I  am  fit  for  nothing  better 
than  to  become  one  of  those  people  you  hate  so  in. '  Vanity 
Fair  ' — a  Marquis  of  Steyne,  perhaps?" 
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"  I  never  said  so  or  thought  so,  Lord  Erlistctm.'* 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  then?  What  would  you 
have  me  be  ?" 

I,  leaning  on  the  other  gtrte-post,  apart  from  them,  was 
startled  by  this  speech.  It  is  not  a  light  matter  when  a 
man  arrives  at  asking  a  woman  "  what  she  would  have  him 
be?"  Perhaps  Jean  was  struck  too,  for  she  replied 
rather  coldly, — 

"Indeed,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  that;  every  man 
must  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience." 

"  But  he  may  gain  a  better  self,  a  piu^er  conscience,  to 
help  him.  Miss  Dowglas,  shall  I  take  my  mother's  advice 
and  marry?" 

"  No !"  and  the  truth  in  her,  the  dutv  of  speaking  it, 
seemed  to  make  Jean  forget  everything  else.  "  After  the 
fashion  of  marriage  you  have  told  me  of,  undoubtedly  no ! 
For  these  who  see  no  clearer — ^know  no  better — much  may 
be  allowed ;  but  for  you  who  do — nothing." 

I  saw  Lord  Erlistoun  smile  to  himself.  "  You  do  not 
quite  understand  me." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,  but  we  see  things  from  such  opposite 
points  of  view.  You  have  always  been  used  to  consider 
marriage  as  a  bargain,  a  convenience,  a  matter  of  necessary 
respectability ;  but  I  think  it  a  sacred  thing.  There  can 
be  no  medium  in  it,  it  must  be  either  holy  or  vmholy  ;  entire 
happiness,  or  utter  wretchedness  and  sin.  For  man  or 
woman  to  marry  without  love — not  merely  liking,  or  decent 
respect,  but  downright  love — is,  to  my  thinkiiig,  absolute 
sin." 

Lord  Erlistoun  replied  never  a  word.  All  along  the  still 
twilight  fields,  he  scarcely  made  one  observation.  It  was 
my  hand  that  helped  Jean  over  the  stiles  ;  he  did  not  offer 
hi''.  My  hand,  large  and  hard  it  might  be;  but  a  man's 
pulse  beat  therein — it  could  support,  and  it  could  hold  fast 
too. 

"  Will  you  take  another  turn  up  and  down  the  walk, 
Miss  Dowglas?" 

"  No,  it  is  too  late,  f  had  rather  go  in." 
She  slipped  away.     Was  it  with  the  same  sort  of  in- 
stinct, that  whenever  Lord  Erlistoim  came  near  her,  for 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  evening,  she  slipped  away? 
Well  do  I  remember  that  evening,  and  the  look  jean 
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had ;  ter  face  was  a  little  flushed,  and  there  was  a  certain 
imquietness  in  it.  She  sat  at  the  piano  a  long  time  sing- 
ing ;  it  had  become  a  custom,  I  found,  that  she  should  sing 
every  night,  and  to  no  lack  of  listeners.  What  she  chose, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  hints  to  the  contrary  from  Lord 
Erlistoun,  who  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  our  narrow 
notions  about  'Sunday'  music,  were  songs  of  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn.  Among  which,  I  remember,  were  two  of  the 
solemnest  and  most  spiritual  of  them — '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Uveth,'  and  '  O,  rest  in  the  Lord.'  Ending,  at 
my  father's  and  mother's  desire,  with  an  old-fashioned 
Methodist  hymn:  we  were  Methodists  when  I  was  a  child. 
Row  the  tune  carried  me  back  to  the  little  hot  chapel  in 
Rathbone  Street,  where,  after  some  fierce,  coarse,  strongly 
emotional  sermon,  the  congregation  rose,  and  their  stout 
Lancashire  voices  threw  the  chorus  backwards  and  for- 
wards, women  and  men  alternately. 

"  For  we're  marching  on  Emanuel's  ground, 
We  soon  shall  hear  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  we  all  shall  meet  at  Jesu"s  feet. 

And  never,  never  part  again. 
No  never  part  again, — no  never  part  again,— 
Oh  never  part  again  ?  no  never  part  again ; 
For  we  all  shall  meet  at  Jesu's  feet. 
And  never^  never  part  again !  " 

Oh  life! — life  so  full  of  partings!  I  have  often  quieted 
the  pain  of  it  with  a  bit  out  of  that  old  Methodist  hpnn ; 
with  the  echo  of  that  "  never  part  again." 

I  was  up  early  on  the  Monday,  as  usual ;  but  my  father 
caught  and  carried  me  off  to  look  at  some  horses  he  had 
bought  for  the  new  brougham,  so  that  I  did  not  get  my 
early  walk  with  Jean.  She  ha-d  taken  hers  though,  for  I 
met  her  in  the  hall  laying  her  hat  aside.  She  was  late, 
and  we  waited  some  minutes  for  her,  before  she  came  dovm 
to  make  breakfast.  All  breakfast^time  she  was  exceed- 
ingly silent  and  grave. 

Lord  Erlistoun  did  not  appear  till  the  meal  was  nearly 
over.  When  he  did,  I  noticed  that  Jean  blushed  burning 
hot — in  trouble  and  pain — a  very  anguish  of  blushing. 
He  did  not  speak  to  her,  except  to  wish  her  good  morn- 
ing, but  took  his  seat  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  en- 
tered witli  my  father  into  a  long  and  energetic  discussion 
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on  politics.  In  the  course  of  it  I  overheard  that  he  had 
some  tliought  of  standing  for  a  small  borough  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  to  do  so,  it  would  be  immediately  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  for  London. 

I  breathed.  Yes,  he  wa.^  goiiig  away  at  last.  Maybe  I 
could  even  feel  sci-ry  for  the  youn?  man. 

He  did  not  seem  much  moved  himself.  He  carried 
things  with  a  high  hand,  and  stood  talking  with  energy  and 
empressemcnt  of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  at 
Lythwaite  Hall ;  but  I  noticed  he  did  not  give  any  of  us  the 
sliahtest  invitation  to  return  the  visit. 

Ay,  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  gone.  Tlie  new  element 
he  had  brought  into  our  household — as  he  certainly  had, 
since  different  characters  and  classes  must  necessarily  act 
and  react  upon  one  another — would  depart  with  him.  My 
mother  might  cease  to  put  herself  and  her  house  into  full- 
dress  every  evening,  and  my  father  to  bring  out  his  claret 
every  day  as  if  for  a  dinner  party.  Wo  should  go  back  to 
our  old  ways,  and  Lord  Erlistoun  to  his.  Could  we  ?  or 
could  he?  Can  any  new  experience  in  any  life  be  merely 
temporary,  leaving  no  result  behind?    I  doubt  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  would  most  probably  vanish  completely 
out  of  our  sphere,  as  if  he  had  dropped  at  Lythwaite  from 
a  balloon,  and  gone  up  again  by  the  same  ethereal  con- 
veyance. Would  anybody  miss  him?  Would  anybody 
care? 

Of  this,  too,  I  was  not  quite  sure. 

"  Liking,"  not  lo\'ing ;  used  in  opposition  to  lo\nng, 
rather,  but  most  certainly  she  had  said  the  word,  and  she 
did  not  even  "  like  "  everybody. 

"  Mark,  are  you  going  to  walk  to  the  station  ?  I'll  walk 
with  70U." 

So  once  again  went  Jean  and  I,  under  the  chestnut 
trees,  where  the  white  llowers  now  lay  strewn,  soiled,  and 
scentless,  beneath  our  feet. 

"  Cousin,  you  had  better  reconsider  the  chestnuts  that 
are  to  be  in  your  park.     You  see, '  it  is  not  always  May.'  " 

"  Ah,  no !"  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  Mark,  you  need  not 
make  public  that  foolish  speech  of  mine." 

"  About  owning  a  park?  You  never  mean  to  own  one 
then  ?" 

Whether,  involuntarily.  I  put  into  this  question  some 
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mraning  below  the  surface,  I  know  not,  but  Jean  answered 
seriously  and  emphatically,  "  No." 

Still  as  she  walked  along,  though  her  head  was  erect 
and  her  footfall  firm,  and  she  tailzied  easily  and  cheerily 
iipon  our  usual  family  topics,  I  laTicied  I  could  trace  at 
times  the  same  unquietness  of  mien,  as  of  a  good  and 
true  nature  not  quite  satisfied  with  itself.  She  v/as  "  oufc 
of  sorts,"  as  people  say — out  of  harmony  with  herself  and 
with  the  lovely  June  morning ;  it  seemed  almost  to  give  her 
pain. 

Waiting  at  the  station — for  she  would  wait — she  took 
my  arm  to  walk  up  and  down  the  platform. 

"  O  Mark,"  clinging  a  little,  "  I  wish  you  were  not  going 
away ;  there  is  some  comfort  in  you." 

I  asked  her,  after  some  consideration,  if  anything  was 
troubling  her — wovild  she  tell  me? 

"  No,  I  had  rather  not.  In  fact,  I  ought  not.  It  is 
after  all  really  nothing.  It  will  be  quite  over  bv  and  by. 
If  I  were  not  siu'e  of  that,  as  siu-e  as —  There's  vour 
train." 

"  Thp  next  train  goes  at  2.40.  Express,  remember. 
Lord  ErKstoun  wished  me  to  inquire.     He  goes  by  it." 

"  Oh,  indeed." 

"  Jean — one  word.     Are  you  sorry  or  glad  he  is  going?" 

"  Very  glad  ;  heartily  glad." 

"  But  he  may  change  his  mind  again,  he  has  a  trick  of 
doing  so.     Ah;  Jean,  take  care." 

"  I  have  taken  care." 

"  You  are  not  angry  at  my  saying  this  1" 

"  No.    Good-bye." 

My  sio-ht  rested  on  her  there — for  as  long  as  the  whirl- 
ing train  allowed  ;  standing  fixed  and  finn,  with  her  shawl 
gathered  tight  x'ound  her,  as  if  nothing  in  her  or  about  her 
was  to  be  left  loose,  subject  to  any  stray  wind  of  fancy,  feel- 
ing, or  chance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Business  kept  me  in  Liverpool  for  three  weeks,  without 
intermission.  My  father  could  only  find  time  t-o  go  down 
once  to  Lythwaite  for  a  day  and  a  night.     The  iicessant 
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Lurden  and  responsibility  of  money-making,  money-turn- 
ing, and  money-spending — the  cruel  slavery  of  riches — • 
sometimes  weighed  heavily  upon  even  his  stout  heart. 

"  O  Mark,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  when  we 
were  laying  our  heads  together  over  business  matters  in  the 
small  parlour,  ruitil  long  after  office-hom-s — "  I  sometimes 
think  I'd  ha'  done  better  to  ha'  left  thee  a  clerk,  as  I  was 
myself  when  thee  wert  a  bit  of  a  lad,  going  back'ards  and 
for'ards  twixt  this  and  the  little  house  at  Everton.  Heigho, 
my  boy !  I  hope  thee'll  get  more  good  than  thy  father 
gets  out  of  Lythwaite  Hall." 

It  did  sometimes  seem  to  me  strange  that  he  and  I 
working  here,  in  this  musty  room,  under  the  coarse  flare 
of  gas-light — ^sometimes  lifting  oiu"  eyes  from  the  mass  of 
papers  and  mazes  of  figm-es,  to  exchange  a  word  or  two, 
then  again  silence — it  seemed  passing  strange  that  he  and 
I  should  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  splendours  of  Lj^th- 
waite  Hall. 

For  its  splendours,  they  might  go  to  the  winds,  but  then 
it  had  some  sweetnesses  too.  Every  Simday,  that  being 
the  only  day  I  had  time  to  let  them  come,  I  used  to  be 
haunted  by  wafts  from  the  May-hedges,  by  the  sound  of 
rooks  cawing  or  the  soft  single  twitter  of  young  thrushes 
going  to  sleep  in  the  rustling  trees. 

On  Monday  when  my  father  came  back,  I  asked  him  if 
all  were  going  on  well  at  home  ? 

"  All  well,  and  particularly  quiet ;  yom'  mother,"  with  a 
twinkle  of  his  keen  eye,  "  yovir  poor  dear  mother  has  quita 
given  up  telling  folk  how  very  much  she  misses  Lord  Erlis- 
tcun." 

He  was  gone  then,  safe  and  sure.  Well,  let  him  go,  and 
prosperity  go  with  him.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way ; 
but  he  could  have  done  us  little  good,  or  we  him.  Why  he 
came  among  us  at  aU,  whether  from  self-interest  (yet  i-ich 
and  influential  as  my  father  was,  common  justice  con- 
demned me  for  suspecting  the  young  nobleman  of  that), 
or  whether  it  was  one  of  those  mere  idle  adventures  which 
an  idle  young  man  is  prone  to,  I  was  still  ignorant ;  and 
to  throw  no  further  mystery  over  the  matter,  I  remain 
ignorant  to  this  day. 

Sometimes  in  the  dull  round  of  business,  which  chained 
my  father  and  myself  as  effectually  as  if  we  were  two  horses 
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in  a  mill,  or  two  convicts  working  hand-fasted  side  by  side, 
there  would  suddenly  come  across  me  a  vision  of  that  easy 
enjoyable  life,  pictures  from  which  Lord  ErHstouu  had 
given  us  at  Lythwaite,  and  I  had  seen  Jean's  eyes  light  up 
on  listening — pictures  of  summer  sim-rises  in  the  Alps — 
of  summer  sun-sets  over  the  Euganean  hills — of  exquisite 
moonhghts,  brighter  than  our  dull  nox-thern  days,  while 
lazily  rocking  on  the  blue  Meditei-ranean  seas,  or  skimming 
in  and  out  among  the  lovely  isles  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. All  pleasure,  nothing  but  pleasure,  bounded  by 
no  duties,  burdened  with  no  cares. 

Yet  would  I  have  exchanged  lives?  No. 
One  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  was  just  thinking  of 
him,  thinking,  too,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get  away 
by  the  last  train  that  night,  for  a  httle,  a  very  httle  "  plea- 
sui'e,"  my  notion  of  pleasure;  our  housekeeper  ushered  int) 
the  ba-ck  parlour  "  Lord  Erlistoun." 

I  was  surprised,  and  probably  I  showed  it ;  for  he  looked 
rather  awkward,  that  is,  awkward  for  him. 

Again — as  I  seem  always  to  keep  on  saying,  let  me  be 
just  to  him;  let  me  not  deny  that  delicate  court+^sy,  that 
charming  grace,  which  made  the  least  thing  he  did  well 
done.  Which,  after  the  first,  forced  the  little  dark  parlour 
and  me  to  catch  the  influence  of  his  company.  He  gave 
no  reasons  for  his  visit,  except  a  slight  apology  for  "  inter- 
ruption " ;  but  sat  down  as  if  determined  to  be  friendly  and 
at  ease. 

We  talked  upon  ordinary  topics — then,  on  his  inquiring 
after  my  "  family,"  about  Lythwaite  Hall. 
"  You  go  down  every  Saturday,  I  believe  1" 
Was  that  the  reason  of  liis  coming?  Was  it  only  througli 
me  that  he  could  hear,  as  in  spite  of  all  his  cahn  politeness 
he  seemed  nervously  eager  to  hear,  any  tidings  of  Lyth- 
waite Hall. 

At  my  age  a  man  is  seldom  without  some  penetration, 
especially  when  his  observation  is  sharpened  by  certain 
facts  which  concern  no  one  but  himself.  I  think  I  can  de- 
tect falsehood  in  feeling  or  expression,  and  can  likewise  res- 
pect any  feeling  which  is  evidently  honest  and  true. 

Jean  had  "  taken  care,"  she  plainly  said.  Perhaps  one 
might  even  afford  a  little  temporary  regret  for  the  tem- 
porary pain  of  young  Lord  Erlistoun. 
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I  told  him  I  did  not  go  every  Saturday,  but  intended  to 
be  at  home  to-night. 

"  Ah !  indeed.  It  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able 
to  say,  as  youi.  say  it,  that  thoroughly  English  word, 
'  home.'  " 

Thereupon  we  diverged,  in  an  abstract  way,  upon  differ- 
ent branches  of  this  same  subject.  I  detected  in  Lord 
Erlistoun's  conversation  many  turns  of  thought,  nay  even 
of  phrase,  which  I  recognised  as  my  cousin  Jean's.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  fact — how  one  person  will  involimtarily 
imitate,  not  merely  the  tone  of  mind,  but  shght  peculiarities 
of  word  or  gestures  belonging  to  the  one  other  person  who 
has  most  influence  over  him  or  her. 

Again,  I  say,  both  on  this  account  and  from  a  certain 
restlessness  which,  well  as  he  disguised  it,  pervaded  his 
whole  manner,  thoughts,  and  plans,  for  he  poured  out  to 
me,  unwilling  and  unresponsive  confidant,  a  great  many  of 
these — I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  Lord  ErUstoun. 

Rising  to  leave,  he  said,  suddenly — "  You  are  going  home 
to-night— might  I  burthen  you  with  these?" 

Two  letters,  one  addressed  to  my  mother,  the  other  to 
Miss  Dowglas.  Probably  he  noticed  my  surprise,  for  he 
continued — 

"  Tliey  are,  you  perceive,  from  Lady  Erlistoun.  She 
wished  them  delivered  to-night,  and  I  think — I  have  reason 
to  beheve — your  Lythwaite  post  is  uncertain.  May  I  a^ 
of  you  tliis  favour,  on  the  part  of  my  mother?" 

He  always  spoke  somewhat  haughtily  when  mentioning 
the  word  "  f  avoiu*  " ;  and  yet  to-day  there  was  a  hesitating 
humility  about  him  too. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  any  shortcomings  in  the  Lythwaite 
post ;  but  I  will  deliver  these  safely." 

"  Thank  you.     And  you  return  on  Monday?" 

"  I  really  cannot  inform  you.  Lord  Erlistoun." 

All  these  miles  the  letters  seemed  to  he  burninpf  in  my 
pocket.  Men,  especially  yoiing  men,  visit  about  as  they 
will,  in  circles  lower  or  higher  than  their  own.  If  honour- 
able in  themselves,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  accepted  and  acceptable  ;  but  with  women  it  is  different 
— or  society  thinks  so.  What  on  earth  did  Lady  Erlistoun 
want  with  my  mother  and  my  cousin  Jeaai  1 

I  reached  home  late :  they  had  not  expected  me.     Th© 
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drawing-room  windows  were  dark;  howe'ver,  in  the  little 
breakfast-room  I  foimd  them  both  presiding  over  a  large 
heap  of  new  household  liaen,  my  mother  looking  busy  and 
pleased,  as  she  always  did  when  on  any  excuse  she  could 
put  off  the  fine  lady  and  be  the  house^vife  once  more ;  Jean 
rather  pale  and  anxious,  but  she  brightened  up  when  she 
saw  me  at  the  door. 
"  Ah,  cousin  Mark !" 
"  Mark,  my  dear  boy !" 

Lord  Erlistoim  had  said  truly ;  it  was  pleasant  coming 
Lome.     I  did  not  for  an  hour  or  more  deliver  the  two  let- 
ters.    My  mother  opened  hers  in  a  flutter  of  cm-iosity. 
"  Dear  me  !  Bless  my  heart!  Why,  Jane." 
But  Jean  had  taken  up  hers  and  gone  out  of  the  room. 
When  she  came  back  it  was  merely  to  say,  "  Good  night, 
Mark  " ;  and  she  said  it  hastily.     Two  hot  roses  burnt  on 
each  cheek,  but  her  hand  was  very  cold.     It  struck  to  my 
heart. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  the  romantic  dignity  of  silence — 
that  is,  between  two  people  who,  however  much  or  little 
their  mutual  regard,  understand  and  beheve  in.  one  another. 
With  such,  silence  is  often  no  vu-tue;  merely  cowardice, 
eelfishness,  or  pride. 

"  Don't  go,"  I  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
"  I  can't,  I  must  not  stay." 

"  Only  a  minute ;  sit  down  " — for  she  was  trembling- 
"  Lady  Erlistovm  is  coming  to  call  here  on  Monday.  Did 
you  know  1" 

"  Yes,  he  told  me." 

He ! — that  little  momentous  word !  But  I  passed  it  over ; 
it  would  not  do  to  stand  upon  trifles  now. 

"  Cousin,  I  should  like  to  know — not  that  I  have  the 
smallest  right  to  ask,  and  you  must  not  answer  if  you  have 
the  slightest  objection,  but  I  should  just  like  to  know,  in  ex- 
planation of  something  he  let  fall,  wliether  you  have  heard, 
since  he  left,  from  Lord  Erlistoun  ?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  slowly  and  sadly, 
"  He  has  written  to  me  almost  every  day,  but  I  have  never 
answered  a  single  letter." 

No  need  to  ask  what  the  letters  were  about ;  no  need  to 
^less  what  their  effect  must  have  been,  coming  thus,  every 
day — and  strong  must  hava  been  the  impulse  to  make  Lord 
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Erlistoun  do  anything  regularly  eveiy  day, — coming  from 
a  young  man  fresh  in  all  the  passion,  the  poetiy,  the  energy 
of  his  youth. 

I  stood  silent  by  the  chimney-piece;  meeting  in  the* 
mirror  over  it,  a  familiar  face — well  known  in  Livei-pool 
warehouses  and  on  the  Livei-pool  'Change.  Seeing,  too,  in 
the  distance  beyond,  that  poor  flushed  face  of  Jean's.  At 
last  she  turned  and  hid  it  on  the  sofa  pillow. 

"  Do  help  me,  Mark !  I  have  been  so  very  miserable." 
I  took  a  chair  and  sat  down ;  i)pposite  the  2;rate  with  my 
back  to  her;  and  said  something  or  another.  Tlien  I 
waited — and  waited  in  vain.  My  mother  called  from  the 
staircase  "  Mark,  it's  bed-time — see  that  the  house  is  locked 
up  " — and  I  answered  from  the  parlour  door,  to  prevent 
her  coming  in. 

"Now,  Jean,  tell  me?" 

She  told  me;  just  what  I  had  feared — nay  expected. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  give  her  precise  words ;  indeed,  she 
explained  no  more  than  the  bare  fact,  that  she  might  hav-e 
been  Lady  Erlistoim. 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  had '  taken  care  '  ?" 
"  Ay,  that's  the  thing.     It  was  my  pride,  my  wicked  self- 
reliance.     I  thought  I  was  doing  him  good ;  I  wanted  to  do 
him  good ;  I  liked  him  to  like  me.     But  I  never  thought — 
Oh  Mai'k,  if  I  did  wrong,  I  have  been  punished." 

Pimished !  Then,  even  though  his  letters  came  day  after 
day;  even  though  by  some  imaccountable  means  lie  had 
persuaded  his  lady-mother  to  visit  and  condescendingly 
investigate  liis  choice — there  was  no  fear.  I  had  judged 
her  rightly.    Om'  Jean  would  not  marry  Lord  Erlistoim. 

"  I  know  it  will  not  last — he  is  too  young.  After  a  little 
it  will  seem  to  him  no  more  than  a  dream.  And  I  may  have 
done  him  some  good  after  all.     "Was  I  so  wrong,  Mark  ?" 

I  did  not  attempt,  from  any  false  kindness,  to  compro- 
mise the  truth.  I  said,  it  was  likely  that  she  had  been  in 
some  way  wrong,  since,  as  she  had  herself  acknowledged, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  woman  is  rarely  free  from 
blame. 

"  Ay — that  is  it— that  is  my  self-reproach  and  fear. — Yet 
oh,  Mark,  if  you  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  your  youth  going 
— to  feel,  too,  that  you  never  had  had  its  fvdl  value,  that 
there  had  been  no  happiness  in  it,  and  now  it  was  going, 
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gene ;  and  if  some  one  came  and  lovied  you,  or  thought  he 
did ;  said  you  were  the  only  creature  in  the  world  who  could 
make  him  happy,  make  him  good ;  if  you  saw,  too,  that 
there  was  some  tnith  in  what  he  said ;  that  if  you  had  been 
younger  or  he  older,  or  if  other  things  had  been  more  level 
between  you  botli — you  might  " — 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  startled  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
"  do  you  love  Lord  Erlistounl" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do." 

So  in  a  moment  the  whole  face  of  things  was  altered ;  so, 
in  less  than  a  moment,  that  "  ship  "  which  Jean  used  to 
laugh  about,  as  being  with  most  people  so  long  in  "  coming 
home  " — went  down,  down,  without  the  flapping  of  a  sail, 
or  straining  of  a  mast,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

Otherwise,  I  might  have  perceived  something  oinnatm'al 
in  those  five  slow  words ;  something  not  right  in  any  ear, 
except  the  lover's,  being  the  first  to  hear  them.  As  it  was, 
I  simply  heard  them,  in  all  their  force  and  significance  to 
both  our  lives,  and,  so  recognizing  them,  entered  upon  the 
duty  of  mine. 

This  was  plain  as  daylight.  There  are  none  who  feel  so 
sacredly  the  absolute  right  of  love  for  love,  as  those  to 
■whom  fate  has  denied  its  possession. 

Jean  came  behind  me  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
She  might !  Henceforward,  I  could  no  more  have  touched 
it — except  cousinly  or  brotherly,  than  I  could  have  put  out 
my  own  to  steal  the  crown  jewels. 

"  WeU,  Mark." 

«  Well,  Jean." 

"  I  think  'tis  time  we  said  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  then."  I  looked  up  into  her  bending  face 
—which  was  pale,  drawn,  and  hard — "  You  will  be  happy, 
never  fear." 

"  No,  what  I  told  yovi  has  no  reference  to — to  that.  If 
anything,  it  prevents  it ;  and  makes  easier  what  I  did  upon 
instinct,  for  his  good  as  well  as  mine.  No,  Mark;  I  shall 
always  remain  Jean  Dowglas." 

With  a  smile,  that  made  her  face  saint-like  in  its  sadness 
— she  passed  out  of  my  sight. 

But  we  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  saint-hood  always.  Cer- 
tain facts  which  the  four  walls  of  my  room  might  have 
bcme  witness  to,  till  such  time  as  the  rookery  was  all  astir 
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in  the  weary  dawn,  gave  me  a  clue  to  certain  other  factsi, 
which  Jean's  exceeding  paleness,  next  morning,  and  tha\:. 
alone,  betrayed. 

There  was,  happily,  no  one  at  home  but  us  three.  I 
kept  my  mother  safe  out  of  the  way  the  best  part  of  Sun- 
day, and  on  Monday  forenoon. 

My  good  mother !  she  behaved  admirably.  Only  a  few 
nods  and  winks  in  confidence  with  me,  and  an  affectionate 
lingering  over  Jean,  indicated  her  perception  of  what  was 
going  on — or  her  prophetic  vision  at  what  was  undoubtedly 
coming.  After  the  first  expression  of  pleasure,  she  did  not 
even  refer  to  Lady  Erlistoim's  visit,  and,  moreover,  gave 
me  a  hint  to  the  same  purport. 

"  You  see,  Jane  doesn't  like  to  be  noticed.  Very  natural 
— ^I  was  just  the  same  myself  when  your  father  was  court- 
ing, Mark,  my  dear." 

Llonday  came.  My  mother  was  rather  fidgetty — dressed 
herself  directly  after  breakfast  in  her  gayest  silk  gown,  and 
strongly  objected  to  Jean's  of  some  soft  gi'ey  stuff — mouse- 
colour — her  usvial  morning  dress. 

Oh,  don't,  please,"  Jean  answered,  in  a  weary  tone, 
"  what  does  it  signify  1" 

"  Well!"  my  mother  commented,  after  watching  her 
stand  arranging  the  drawing-room  flowers,  her  customary 
daily  duty,  and  then  sit  down  to  work  in  the  far  window, — 
"  Well,  I  don't  think  it  does  signify.  Poor  Emma  Brown ! 
I  wonder  what  she  wovild  have  thought  of  her  daughter." 

And  my  mother  wiped  her  eyes,  for  all  she  seemed  so 
proud  and  pleased. 

Not  many  minutes  after,  she  rushed  back  into  the  draw- 
in£;--room,  all  in  a  flurry — Lady  Erlistoim's  carriage  was 
coming  up  the  avenue. 

"  Who  is  in  it?'"  I  asked.     Jean  did  not  stir. 

"  Only  herself.  Dear  me — ^how  very  odd  of  Lord  Erhs- 
toun." 

I  thought  differently. 

Lady  Erlistoun  was  a  veiy  handsome  woman.  You  saw 
at  once  where  her  son  had  inherited  liis  delicate  profile,  his 
full  soft  ej^e.  Tlie  likeness  might  have  been  stronger  when 
she  was  yoimg,  or  would  be,  as  he  grew  old.  In  their  world 
the  years  between  twenty-foiu"  and  forty-four  effect  much. 

She  resembled  her  son  in  manner  too.     She  paid  various 
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elegantly  Implied  compliments  to  my  mother  on  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  Lythwaite  Hall,  and  her  own  desire  to 
see  it — then  went  on  graciously  to  explain  how  she  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  a  night  at  the  Bishop's,  and  waa  unwil- 
ling to  retvim  North  without  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  Mrs.  Browne's  acquaintance ;  and  so  on,  and  so 
on, — never  alluding  to  any  particular  object  of  her  visit, 
nor  noticing,  except  by  the  customary  acknowledgment, 
the  lady  who  was  presented  to  her  as  "  Miss  Dowglas." 

Nor  when,  after  tliis  formal  introduction,  j\Ti.ss  Dowgla3 
slowly  i*etreated  to  her  seat,  coiild  a  less  sharp  eye  than 
mine  have  detected  the  occasional  wandering  of  Lady  Erlis- 
toun's — ^keenly  inquisitive  as  women  are  of  women — 
anatomizing  her  at  a  glance  from  top  to  toe. 

Jean  sat  still — proudly  quiet,  vmmistakeably  fair. 

"Miss  Dowglas,  will  you  take  me  to  see  your  rosery? 
Erlistovm  has  spoken  much  of  yoiu"  beautiful  roses."  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned  her  son's  name. 

Jean  crossed  the  room.  Lady  Erlistoun  watched  her — • 
every  step,  every  trick  of  gestui-e  and  action  of  hands,  as 
she  showed  the  flowers  in  the  vases ;  listened  attentively  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  dropped  easily  in  that 
low-toned,  pure  EngHsh — not,  alack!  as  my  dear,  good 
Lancashire  mother  talked. 

Let  another  mother  meet  equal  justice !  She,  who  had 
been  used  all  her  life  to  these  external  refinements,  valuing 
them  far  beyond  their  worth,  and  yet  they  are  worth  no 
little,  as  indications  of  greater  thmgs — ^let  her  be  judged 
fairly !  Nay,  I  doubt  now,  if  even  my  mother's  son  ajid 
Jean's  cousin  had  a  right  to  feel  his  heart  so  hot  within  him, 
while  this  noble  lady  stood  conversing  with  and  investigat- 
ing the  other  lad}-— -(yes,  she  recognised  that  self-evident 
fact,  I  saw) — whom  her  only  son  desired  to  set  in  her  own 
place,  as  Lady  Erlistoun. 

And  for  Jean? 

Once  or  twice,  at  the  mother's  bent  side-face,  at  some 
accidental  family  tone  in  her  voice,  I  could  see  Jean's  com- 
posure stirred ;  otherwise  she  was,  as  she  was  svxe  to  be, 
simply  herself.  Her  mind  she  could  disguise — or  rather 
conceal— and  in  degree  her  feelings;  but  her  character 
never.  To  attempt  it  would  have  been  to  her  an  ignoble 
hypocrisy. 
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I  followed  them  as  they  moved  slowly  up  and  down  the 
garden,  talking  of  books,  pictures,  continental  life — as  Jean 
could  talk  if  necessary,  and  did  so.  In  no  way  could  I  de- 
tect in  her  the  least  faltering — the  least  paltering  with 
what  she  owed  to  herself,  or  to  us  Brownes. 

Us  Brownes.  Though  Lady  Erlistoim  was  extremely 
gracious,  though  she  had  too  much  self-respect  not  to  fulfil 
t-o  the  last  letter  whatever  courtesy  she  had  evidently  set 
herseK  to  perform — still  one  felt,  if  one  did  not  see,  the  soft, 
intangible,  but  inevitable  line  she  drew  between  Jean  Dow- 
glas  and  "  us  Brownes." 

In  leaving,  she  held  out  her  hand — "  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again,  Miss  Dowglas?" 

"  You  are  kind  to  wish  it.  Lady  Erlistovm." 
And  so  they  parted.    "WTien,  after  seeing  her  to  her  car- 
riage, I  returned  to  bid  my  mother  and  cousin  good-bye,  for 
I  was  starting,  I  foimd  Jean  had  gone  up  at  once  to  her 
own  room. 

Two  days  after,  my  father  showed  me  a  letter  from  Lord 
Eriistoun,  enclosing  another  from  his  mother,  and  from 
himself  a  formal  apphcation  for  INIiss  Dowglas's  hand. 

A  very  extraordinary  tiling,  the  old  man  said — quite  un- 
accountable. If  he  had  Icnown  what  was  going  on,  he 
should  have  set  his  face  against  it — ^lie  didn't  like  those  sort 
of  marriages.  But  in  this  case,  when  the  other  party  had 
shown  such  respect  and  consideration  towards  the  dear  girl, 
and  towards  us  likewise,  when  it  must  be  a  thoroughly  dis- 
interested affair,  for  he  remembered  telling  the  young  fel- 
low himself,  that,  except  her  fifty  pounds,  Jean  had  not  a 
penny; — why,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  about  it. 

I  suggested  that  none  of  us  ought  to  say  anything.  Jean 
was  her  own  mistress — she  must  decide. 

"  You're  right,  my  dear  boy — of  course  she  must."'  And 
not  sorry  to  have  the  responsibility  lifted  off  his  shoulders, 
my  father,  in  his  own  honest  way,  wrote  to  that  effect. 

In  four  days  more  I  learnt,  or,  at  least,  judged  from  ob- 
vious evidence,  that  she  had  decided ; — ^Lord  Eriistoun  was 
again  my  father's  guest. 

That  Saturday  I  did  not  go  down  to  Lythwaite  Hall. 
*  *  "*  *  * 

Youth  and  love — first  love  ;  — let  not  those  who  have 
passed  them  by  tm*n  back  and  deny  either:  they  are 
glorious  things. 
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In  time  I  became  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  circimi.- 
stances :  could  go  home  and  see  those  two  pacing  the  gar- 
den of  mornings,  or  talking  of  evenings  in  the  summer  Sun- 
day twihght,  without  feeling  that  their  position  towards 
each  other  was  xuinatural  or  wrong. 

This  came  easier,  perhaps,  because  Jean  looked  very 
happy.  Not  at  first;  but  when  she  saw  how  happy  her 
lover  was — how  gradually,  under  her  mfluence,  his  whole 
tone  of  mind  seemed  changed,  how  his  character  settled 
and  deepened,  the  fine  qualities  in  liim  strengthening  and 
the  frivolous  ones  vanishing  away — then  Jean  likewise  be- 
came at  ease  and  content.  She  evidently  loved  ))im  ;  and 
love  alone  wiU  make  people  happy — for  a  time ; — not  per- 
manently ;  at  least,  not  that  sort  of  love. 

Even  now,  sometimes  I  fancied — could  it  be  only  fancy? 
— a  slight  shade  of  doubt — like  as  when  she  had  asked  me 
80  pitifully  that  night,  "  Was  I  so  very  wrong?"  We  had 
never  spoken  together  confidentially  again  ;  indeed  it  was 
an  tmderstood  thing  in  the  family,  that  Jean  did  not  like 
to  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Erlistoim.  When 
and  where  she  was  to  be  married,  my  mother  said  she  her- 
self had  not  the  least  idea — it  seemed  "  rather  odd  of  Jane." 

But,  either  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  human  nature, 
or  something  different  in  the  girl  herself,  everybody  in  the 
household  treated  her  with  great  consideration,  and  offered 
not  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  to  the  future  Lady  Erlis- 
tcvm. 

I  was  not  of  them,  and  had  no  call  to  be.  Their  Jean 
Dowglas  was  not  mine — never  had  been.  It  was  a  very 
different  tiling.  And  one  day,  when  she  was  mentioning 
something  she  intended  to  alter  in  the  Lvthwaite  garden 
"  next  year  " — I  determined  to  fmd  out  the  tiixth  about 
her  engagement. 

"  Next  year? — you  forget  " — and  I  looked  at  her  left 
hand,  where,  as  I  had  noticed,  she  wore  no  ring. 

With  a  rather  sad  smile  she  turned  to  me.  "  No,  I  did 
not  forget — I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  but  you  are 
mistaken.     I  told  you  the  truth  that  night." 

"  That  you  should  always  remain  Jean  Dowglas?" 

"  I  believe  I  always  shall." 

I  could  not  just  then  find  words,  or  her  maimer  stopped 
me.    She  went  on — 
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"  Mark,  I  wish  to  tell  you  one  thing — which  is  all  that 
anybody  has  a  rio-ht  to  know,  and  I  have  said  it  from  the 
j&rst,  only  nobody  here  seems  to  believe  it — that  Lord  Erlia- 
tonn  is  not  engaged  to  me." 

"Jean,"  I  cried,  for  it  was  hard  to  think  her  less  than 
the  woman  I  liad  always  thought  her,  and  yet  keep  silence 
— "  for  the  third  time  I  say.  Take  care  !  Yovi  are  attempting 
a  dangerous  game — you  are  pLaying  with  edged  tools." 

"  Am  ir 

"  Beware !  Two  people  may  go  on  together  easy  and 
friendly  for  a  long  time ;  but  after  love  is  once  confessed, 
or  even  suspected,  they  must  be  lovers — or  nothing.  I 
speak  as  a  man.  You  women  know  not  what  you  do  ;  you 
are  toying  with  burning  coals  when  you  play  fast  aJid 
loose  with  a  man's  heart.  It  is  worse  than  folly — \vicked- 
ness.  Let  there  be  no  half-measm'es — take  him,  or  reject 
him — love  him,  or  let  him  go." 

I  spoke  hotly  out  of  the  bitterness  of  my  soul ;  but  she 
was  neither  hurt  nor  angry.  A  little  reproach  there  was 
in  her  eyes,  as  if  in  me,  at  lea.st,  she  had  looked  for  some- 
thinLT  she  did  not  find. 

"  ]\Tark,  cannot  you  understand  the  possibihty  of  loving 
and  letting  rro  V 


CHAPTER  V. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  which  lasted  longer  than 
usual  that  year,  we  all  went  up  to  London  for  a  month,  not 
with  any  great  show,  or  to  enter  on  expensive  gaieties — 
my  father,  without  assigning  any  reason,  forbade  that.  He 
went  back  to  Liverpool,  leaving  the  family  under  my  charge 
at  a  handsome  lodging  in  Baker-street.  Tlicre  was  only 
my  mother  and  Jean,  Charles  (now  the  Reverend  Charles 
— we  were  very  proud  of  that  "  Reverend  ")  having  gone 
to  his  ciu-acy  and  promised  living ;  and  Russell  and  Alger- 
non being  away,  on  a  reading  tour. 

Lord  Erlistoun  called  at  Baker-street  almost  daily ;  in 
the  Park  I  had  continually  to  lift  my  hat  to  that  handsomo 
carriage,  where,  placed  beside  Lady  ErUstoun's  smiling 
fashionable  face,  was  one  I  knew ;  not  altered — no  outward 
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clrci'.mstances  could  alter  Jean,  except  that,  by  the  con- 
trast, it  seemed  sometimes  a  little  graver  than  it  used  to  be. 
Well,  she  had  chosen  her  lot;  she  was  old  enotigh  to 
know  her  own  mind,  and  to  be  the  arbitress  of  her  own 
destiny. 

Frequently,  in  my  duty  as  temporary  head  of  the  family, 
I  took  my  mother  and  cousin  to  the  receptions  at  Erlistoun 
House.  There,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  used  to 
moralise  on  the  sort  of  life  they  led — this  noble  old  family 
— nobler  in  strict  purity  of  blood  than  many  modem  Dukes 
and  Earls.  And,  theirs  being  a  type  of  many  other?, 
though  of  none  other  had  I  ever  any  experience — I  often,  in 
that  whirl  of  society,  which  makes  a  centre  of  contemplative 
solitude  for  any  man  who  chooses,  took  notes  of  a  few  facts 
that  we  pai-venus,  we  daring  swimmers,  who  have  strug- 
gled into  unknown  waters  by  the  main  strength  of  our 
hands,  are  rather  slow  to  learn. 

It  seemed  to  me,  that  we  are  looked  down  upon,  not  so 
much  for  what  we  are  as  for  what  we  assiune ;  that  the 
secret  of  "aristocratic"  ease  is  its  conscious  possession  of 
so  much,  that  assumption  becomes  needless.  Alas,  if  we  in 
our  generation  were  as  wise  as  these  children  of  the  world, 
if  we  valued  our  sterling  ore,  our  honest  manhood  and 
womanhood,  as  much  as  they  their  lovely  filigrec-work  of 
external  refinement,  if  we  were  never  asham^>d  of  ourselves, 
I  think  these,  our  "  betters  "  in  breeding  and  education — if 
such  they  be,  the  only  tangible  bettemess  they  possess  over 
us,  would  be  shamed  into  acknowledging  that  nobility  wl^ich 
worth  alono  possesses — that  power  which  needs  no  assert- 
ing, since  it  "  cometh  not  from  man  but  God." 

I  know  that  night  after  night  I,  Mark  Browne,  whose 
father  was  a  clerk  and  whose  mother  was  a  milliner,  have 
gone  among  the  best  of  the  land,  the  high,  the  v^ise,  and  the 
fair;  the  higher  I  went  being  the  more  cjurtoously  en- 
treated ;  that  there,  amidst  velvets  and  diamonds,  I  have 
watched  Jean  Dowglas,  always  Jean  Dowglas,  in  her  simple 
attire  and  free,  nobla  manners  ;  speaking  as  she  chose,  dress- 
ing as  she  chose  ;  for  she  obstinately  refused  to  spend  a  shil- 
hng  more  than  her  own  hrunble  income;  different  from 
all,  fearless  of  all;  yet  compelling  for  herself,  and  more 
than  herself,  an  invariable,  instinctive  reverence. 

Let  no  one  belie  truth  by  doubting  the  power  of  it.    la 
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the  foolish  strife  between  patrician  and  plebeian,  ]'ack-daw3 
and  jays,  it  is  only  our  sham  feathers  that  make  us  des- 
pised, and  deservedly,  because  aU  shams  are  despicable. 
We  that  keep  our  own  honest  plumage  shall  always  be  res- 
pected and  respectable  birds.  I  never  heard  one  sneer,  or 
saw  one  covert  smile,  against  either  poor  Miss  Dowglas  or 
"  those  wealthy  Brownes." 

This  was  one  view  of  the  subject,  but  I  noted  another. 
Splendid  as  tliis  sort  of  life  was,  having  apparently  no 
aim  beyond  that  of  the  old  Athenians,  "  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing  " ;  to  seize  on  some  new  plan  of  beauty  or 
delight — it  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  sad  and  strange.  Not 
for  people  in  their  first  youth,  when  the  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ment is  so  intense  that  it  must  needs  be  right  rationally  to 
enjoy — but  afterwards.  I  dwell  not  here  on  the  dark  un- 
derside of  such  a  life,  but  simply  on  its  brightness — a  glare 
like  living  in  a  house  all  glass,  with  no  shadowy  corners  in 
it — or  tossing  from  wave  to  wave  with  a  dazzling  sunshiny 
sea,  without  anchorage  or  rest. 

Sometimes  coming  from  one  of  those  assemblies,  where 
in  the  whole  of  Erlistoun  House  you  could  not  find  a  single 
nook  to  make  a  fireside  of — not  a  single  bare  jewelled  neck 
where  you  could  fancy  a  child  nestling  to  and  lisping 
"  mother," — I  would  catch  from  Jean's  corner  in  the  dark 
carriage,  a  faint,  half-involuntary  sigh. 

No  wonder  Lord  Erlistoun  Vad  been  struck  by  the  plea- 
santness of  our  middle-class  "  home."  In  his  sphere,  except 
as  an  order  to  the  coachman,  they  seemed  hardly  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Lord  Erlistoun  came  to  us — or  rather  to  Jean.,  as  I  h.ave 
said,  incessantly.  And  now,  catching  an  occasional  llicker 
of  the  fire  that  smouldered  in  his  dark  eyes — indicating  the 
"  substance  undemef.oh  "  which  Jean  had  once  said  she 
should  like  to  get  at — ah,  foolish  Jean ! — I  began  to  per- 
ceive some  reason  why,  for  his  own  sake,  it  was  better  that 
he  slioidd  be  allowed  to  come. 

His  mother  never  hindered  him.  All  lier  plans  for  him 
seemed  to  have  vanished  in  air,  conquered  or  made  void 
by  his  own  impetuous  will.  She  was  a  wise  woman — 
Lady  Erlistoun;  something  better  than  a  mere  woman  of 
the  world,  too;  for  Jean  always  said  when  questioned  that 
she  "  liked  "  her. 
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One  forenoon  Jean  and  I  sat  together,  in  total  silence, 
for  I  had  business  letters  to  attend  to ;  and  the  present 
surfeit  of  "  pleasure  "  made  me  feel  business  to  be  even  a 
respite  and  rest.  Jean  was  by  the  window,  watching  the 
rattling  confusion  of  the  London  street;  she  hardly  looked 
like  the  rose-cheeked,  active  Jean  Dowglas,  who  used  to 
loiter  about  with  me  of  early  spring  mornings,  before  I«ord 
Erhstoun  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  at  Lythwaite 
Hall. 

Tliose  far-away  days  we  never  mentioned  now.  Hap- 
pily, I  can  put  aside  times  and  seasons,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, when  I  will — that  is,  when  my  conscience  wills.  Not 
destroying  aught — nothing  save  evil  need  be  destroyed — 
but  locking  all  up  and  keeping  the  key.  I  never  contest 
anything  with  anybody — I  simply  resign.  Absolutely  and 
utterly ;  let  small  rights  go  with  the  great  ones ;  I  never 
would  claim,  or  beg,  or  struggle  for  one  iota  that  was  not 
freely  and  solely  mine. 

Thus,  Jean  and  I  rarely  talked  to  one  another  more  than 
habit  made  necessary ;  thus,  to-day,  hearing  a  knock  at  the 
door,  I  merely  obsei-ved  that  it  was  doubtless  Lord  Erlis- 
toun,  and  began  putting  aside  my  papers. 

"  No,  it  is  Lady  Erlistoim  ;  I  was  expecting  her.     Mark, 
do  not  go;  I  wish  you  would  not  go." 
Of  covu-se,  I  obeyed. 

Lady  Erlistoun  had  never  before  caUed  at  this  early, 
familiar  hoiu-,  rarely  alone,  as  now.  She  saluted  Jean, 
French-fashion,  in  her  hvely  loveless  way,  thanked  her  for 
admitting  herself  so  early,  hoped  she  was  not  weary  with 
her  exertions  last  night. 

"  But  really,  ma  chere,  your  singing  is  perfection.  Mr. 
Browne,  why  did  you  not  teU  me  of  it  before  1  Such  charm- 
ing simplicity,  and  yet  thorough  finish  of  style!  Your 
coiisin  might  have  studied  imder  Garcia  himself." 

"  I  did  for  a  little  wliile  "—Lady  Erlistoun  looked  sur- 
prised— "  At  one  time  I  meant  to  be  a  professional  singer." 
"  Oh,  indeed." 

"It  would  not  have  been  quite  the  life  I  would  have 
chosen,  but  it  appeared  necessary  I  should  earn  my  own 
living.  I  had  only  my  voice,  and  I  wotdd  thankfully  have 
used  it.    However  I  had  no  need,  and  may  not  have." 
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"  No,  certainly  not,"  and  the  visitor  began  talking  gra- 
ciously to  me — would  have  talked  me  out  of  the  room  if  she 
could — for  that  was  the  usual  result  of  her  benignity  to- 
wards me.     But  Jean's  directness  ended  all  difficulty. 

"  I  believe,  Lady  Erlistoun,  you  had  something  to  say  to 
me?  Need  I  banish  my  cousin  Mark,  who  is  as  good  as  a 
brother  to  me  who  have  none  1" 

Lady  ErHstoun  bowed  a  negative.  "  My  communica- 
tion is  very  simple — possibly  Erlistoun  has  told  you,  his 
lady  confessor  1  Nay,  he  said,  his  decision  depended  on 
yours.  Truly  there  could  not  be  a  more  devoted  wor- 
shipper than  my  son,  at  this  fan*  shrine." 

Her  light  recognition,  implying  the  lightness  of  the  bond 
—did  it  hurt  Jean?     However,  she  replied,  steadily. 

"  Lord  Erlistoun  is  kind ;  nor  could  he  leave  any  decision 
concerning  him  in  safer  hands ;  but,  as  you  both  knew,  I 
claim  no  right  to  influence  his  plans." 

Lady  Erlistoun  smiled.  "  I  see.  He  must  make  his  own 
confession,  implore  his  own  absolution." 

"  I  trust  he  knows  me  better  than  to  do  either." 

Jean's  earnestness  surprised  the  mother  into  something 
of  the  same.     She  asked  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Miss  Dowglas,  am  I  to  understand  that  no  tie  exists  be- 
tween you  and  my  son?    Is  the  engagement  broken?" 

"  There  never  was  any  on  his  side,  as  I  thought  he  had 
long  since  told  you." 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

Jean  answered  finnly — "  I  mean  that  though  he  lo\nes  me, 
or  thinks  he  does,  I  beHeve  it  best,  for  his  sake,  to  hold  him 
free,  perfectly  free." — 

A  glitter  in  Lady  Erlistoun's  eyes — faint  reflex  of  that 
in  her  son's  sometimes.  "  Do  not  let  us  argue  nominal 
points  ;  I  will  tell  you  this  plan  of  mine,  which  I  have  long 
desired  to  carry  out.  It  is,  that  my  son  and  I  should  take 
a  tour  together  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
A  charmuig  countiy,  the  Holy  Land?" 

Tliis  last  remark,  addressed  to  me,  I  answered  by  one  or 
two  more,  to  give  Jean  time.     Presently  she  said — 

"  Would  it  be  a  long  tcur.  Lady  Erlistoim?" 
Only  two  or  three  years,  or  a  little  less." 

"  And  when  should  you  start  V 

"  Immediately." 
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Jean  inquired  no  further,  but  sat  quiet.  Something — it 
could  noti  be  colour,  for  she  was  now  always  pale — faded  out 
of  her  face,  like  the  light  cast  on  a  window  when  the  sun 
goes  down — faded  too  gradually  to  indicate  that  the  news 
was  unexpected,  or  in  any  sense  a  sudden  loss ;  still  it  was 
a  loss ;  a  something  that  had  been,  and  was  not. 

"  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  this  plan,  Miss  Dow- 
glas?" 

"  I  think,  if  Lord  Erlistoun  wishes  it,  and  since  his 
mother  wishes  it  he  will — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you 
ought  to  go. ' 

"  '  Ought ' — your  favourite  word.  Nay,  you  have  in- 
grafted it  on  a  certain  young  friend  of  ours.  He  is  always 
talking  of  what  he  '  ought '  to  do.  Seriovisly  " — and  there 
was  kindliness  under  her  sportive  air — "  a  mother  owes 
thanks  for  any  good  influence  which  at  a  critical  time  of  his 
life  is  exercised  over  her  son." 
Jean's  mouth  trembled. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  take  him  from  you  for  this  tour ; 
but  you  know  him  as  I  know  him,  my  dear  Miss  Dowglas — ■ 
a  noble  fellow — the  soul  of  honour,  both  in  principle  and 
practice  ;  but  a  little — just  a  httle — you  know.  However, 
that  will  amend." 

What  would  amend?  Jean  must  have  known,  for  she 
answered  slowly  and  firmly — "  I  beUev©  it  will." 

"  Once — ^I  may  speak  plainly  before  your  cousin? — once 
I  wished  Erlistoun  to  many  early ;  and  even  now  I  think  " 
— hesitating,  with  a  passing  survey  of  the  face  and  form, 
less  fresh  and  fair  than  it  was  under  the  first  maternal  in- 
vestigation in  the  Lythwaite  drawing-room — "  I  think 
sometimes  if  you  would  Usten  to  him  " — 

"  No,"  Jean  intem;pted  hastily,  "he  had  better  not 
many  early.  It  would  not  be  for  his  good  that  he  should 
marry  me." 

"  Have  you  told  him  so  ?" 

"  From  the  first.  But  he  will  not  hear  it.  He  will  not 
let  me  go.     He  loves  me,  now." 

Oh,  what  depths  of  meaning  lay  in  that  half  uttered — I 
know  she  did  not  mean  to  utter  it — that  quickly  smothered 
now. 

Lady  ErHstoun  might  have  heard  it,  or  might  not.  I 
suspect  she  did,  and  understood  it  likewise.     Taking  Jean's 
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hand,  slie  said,  out  of  the  heart  that  may  have  beat  truly, 
or  even  passionately  once — possibly,  since  she  married  at 
twenty — for  another  Lord  Erlistoun, — 

"  I  never  wish  my  £or>  to  love  a  nobler  woman." 
From  that  day  I  ceased  to  avoid  Jean's  lover  so  much  a3 
I  was  accustomed  to  do.  The  lover  in  him  interested  me 
in  spite  of  myself;  this  persistent  ptu-suit  and  absorbing 
worship  of  the  woman  who  had  taken  hold  of  his  best  self 
as  well  as  of  his  imagination,  and  had  become  to  him 
higher  and  purer  than  a  passion,  an  ideal.  Yet,  there  was 
no  lack  of  passion  either — quick  jealousies,  brief  angers ; 
all  that  sparkling  and  crackling  of  a  fire  which  bums  fierce, 
bright,  and  fast ;  but  one  cannot  readily  detect  that  while 
it  is  bm-ning. 

A  young  man,  passionately,  deeply,  and  disinterestedly 
in  love,  has  always  in  him  something  worthy  of  respect. 
Nor,  while  women  are  still  women,  and  to  be  loved  touches 
and  ennobles  their  nature  as  to  love  ennobles  a  man's,  did 
it  seem  any  marvel  or  shame  that  this  devotion  of  liis  was 
not  altogether  wasted  on  a  mere  idol,  marbly  cold.  For  all 
Jean  said,  I,  catching  many  a  look  and  tone  less  sedulously 
guarded  now  that  the  time  of  parting  drew  near,  began  to 
feel  sure  that,  though  she  might  test  her  lover's  faith,  or, 
for  his  own  sake,  refuse  to  bind  him  by  a  formal  engage- 
ment— still,  soon  or  late,  she  would  marry  Lord  Eriistoun. 
The  day  before  his  departure,  his  cab  was  at  the  doer 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  heard  his  quick  footstep  springing  up 
the  stairs  and  his  familiar  entrance  into  the  back  drawing- 
room,  where  Jean  stood  watering  her  flower-stand ;  of  all 
the  gifts  he  would  have  loaded  her  with,  she  refused 
Everything  but  flowers. 

"  I  am  come  to  stay  all  day — may  11" 
Jean  smiled ;    she  was  busy  over  a  sickly  heliotrope, 
withering  in  London  air — "  I  can't  keep  it  alive,  you  see." 

"  Never  mind  it — ^keep  it  while  'tis  worth  anything,  ar,d 
then  throw  it  away.  But  you  did  not  answer  me.  Say, 
may  I  stay ;  or  do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?" 

"  No !' — ^her  hand  slipped  into  his.  "  This  last  day? — 
No." 

He  had  never  spent  a  whole  day  in  Baker-street  before 
— he  soon  became  very  i-estless,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
dull  drawing-room  suite,  which  was  all  our  establishment. 
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No  chaaming  nooks  to  sit  and  talk  in,  sa  at  Erlistoun 
House — no  sunshiny  gardens  to  make  love  in,  as  at  Lytli- 
vaite  Hall.  If,  indeed,  Jean  had  allowed  any  "  love-mak- 
ing," which  she  did  not.  Only  in  the  eyes  that,  however, 
quiet  she  was,  seemed  always  to  take  note  of  him  and  his 
enjoyment,  you  could  see  the  utter  unselfish  love,  which, 
abhorring  all  coquetry,  found  its  best  demonstration  in 
silence. 

At  last,  when  he  had  sat  listening  amiably  to  my  good 
mother's  long-winded  confidences  of  our  lodging-house  woes 
— Jean  pub  her  work  away,  and  proposed  we  should  all  go 
once  more  to  our  frequent  haunt,  the  Crystal  Palace. 
"  But  it  is  Thursday — one  of  the  people's  days?" 
"  I  am  one  of  the  people :  I  should  like  to  go." 
So  we  went. 

Already  it  is  half  forgotten — soon  it  will  become  a  mere 
tale  to  tell  our  children — that  People's  Palace  of  1851.  Yet, 
oh !  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  it,  when  you  came  out  of 
dusty  London,  and  stood  in  the  lofty  nave,  with  its  captive 
trees,  green  but  motionless — its  lines  of  white  statues — its 
crystal  fountain.  The  fairy-land  it  was !  Till,  advancing, 
you  caught  the  "  hvan  innumerouB  "  of  the  moving  crowd, 
which  thenceforward  never  left  you.  Such  a  grand,  touch- 
ing, infinitely  human  crowd  ;  its  huge  mass  giving  an  im- 
pression of  solitude — its  confused  incessant  noises  produc- 
ing the  sense  of  silence. 

I  liked  to  be  carried  along  by  that  living  sea,  or  else, 
from  one  of  tlie  end  galleries,  to  watch  it  rolling  on,  each 
atom  bearing  its  unbaowu  individual  burthen  of  pleasur » 
or  pain.  I  hked  to  recognise,  by  mv  yearning  over  them, 
that  every  one  of  these  was  my  brother  or  my  sister;  — 
noble  or  ignoble,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  sinful 
or  innocent — no  less  my  brother  and  my  sister ;  and  as  such 
never  to  be  overlooked  by  me,  since  not  one  of  them  was 
forgotten  before  God., 

Sometimes,  too,  when  the  great  organ  began  to  soimd, 
I  would  try  to  solve  many  a  troubled  problem  concerning 
myself  and  these,  by  thinking  of  them,  not  as  now,  the 
most  of  them  laden  with  useless  sorrow,  or  tainted  with  ap- 
parently irredeemable  sin — ^but  as  that  "  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number,"  which  out  of  all  "  nations,  and 
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kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"  shall  yet  make  tHe  in- 
numerable company  of  the  Chiirch  of  the  First-born. 

Feelings  like  these  dwarfed  all  minor  ones,  and  caused 
me,  when  every  hour  or  to  I  saw  emerging  from  or  disap- 
pearing in  the  throng  its  only  two  imits  in  which  I  had  any 
personal  interest,  to  look  on  them  much  as  I  should  have 
done  on  meeting  in  that  wondrous  company,  where,  we 
beheve,  we  shall  have  lost  all  personaUty  that  is  not  too 
piure  to  suffer  pain. 

I  think  they  enjoyed  that  day.  I  myself  can  still  see  as 
then,  Lord  Erlistoun's  tall  head  and  Jean's  slender,  sober- 
hued  figure,  moving  down  the  long  transepts  or  loitering 
in  the  gorgeous  courts.  And  onco,  fixing  a  rendezvous,  I 
found  them  sitting  among  "  the  people'  " — ^who  were  dining 
out  of  big  baskets  and  filling  clumsy  drinking-cups  at  the 
crystal  fountain — ^nay.  Lord  Erlistoun  rose  and  took  much 
pains  to  do  the  same  for  some  cross,  child-laden  woman, 
whose  sole  answer  was  a  gruff  "  Thank  'ee ;  you  be  civiller 
than  most  o'  the  yoimg  gentlemen." 

Would  he  have  done  it  of  himself?  I  thought,  or  only 
for  Jean's  smile?  Anyhow,  it  was  better  done  than  un- 
done. 

Day  waned :  a  semi-twilight  shadowed  the  courts,  while 
qviaint  refractions  of  simshine  flitted  about  the  many- 
coloured  cai-pets  and  motionless  banners  of  all  nations  huu;^ 
along  the  aisles. 

"  Let  us  all  come  and  sit  quiet  somewhere  until  the  bell 
sounds." 

They  two  went  and  sat  in  the  alcove — many  will  re- 
member it,  made  of  iron-work  from  Coalbrookdalc.  ''fli  ?y 
talked  earnestly — of  what  I  did  not  hear,  nor  do  T  ever  wish 
to  know.  Let  no  one  deshe  to  break  the  sanctity  of  an- 
other's past. 

I  can  tliink  of  Jean,  even  now,  as  sitting  there,  lur 
hands  crossed,  her  eyes  declined  on  her  lap,  hstening :  or 
speaking,  with  sweet  eyes  lingering  on  his  face— -a  face 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  beautiful  to  her,  heaven  knows.  I 
will  not  deny  it,  or  him.  God  love  him ! — ^lie  was  Jean's 
first  love. 

The  gong  of  dismissal  sounded.  It  made  her  start — 
she  was  often  nervous  now.     Tliat  dull  heavv  boom  seemed 
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to  pierce  her  tkrough  and  througli ;  when  she  ros6  from  hor 
chair  she  could  hardly  i;tand. 
"  She  is  worn  out,"  I  said ;  "  we  must  take  her  home." 
"  Yes,  yes.     Only  five  minutes  more,  for  one  last  walk 
through  the  beautiful  nave — can  you  Jean?" 
She  smiled  assent. 

So,  leaning  on  Lord  Erhstouu's  arm,  she  walked  slowly 
through,  till  at  the  door  she  stopped,  and  turned  to  laok 
back. 

Last  year,  crossing  to  Kensington  Gardens,  I  too  stopped 
as  it  might  be  on  that  very  spot,  and  called  to  mind  how 
W3  three  stood  and  looked  back  on  that  fairy  palace,  with 
all  its  glory  of  colour,  fonn,  and  sound.  "WTiat  was  left  of 
it? — Nothing,  save — (and  I  thought,  happy  for  those  to 
whom  this  is  left,  after  the  clearing  away  of  their  youth's 
crystal  palaces  !) — free  space,  light,  and  air ;  where  the  sun 
may  still  shine  and  the  grass  grow. 

Coming  home,  Lord  Erlistoun  found  a  note  from  his 
mother,  wliich,  with  a  gcstui"e  of  annoyance,  he  passed  ou 
to  Jean. 

"  But  I  will  not  go — I  wonder  she  can  expect  it.  This, 
my  last  night,  to  be  wasted  at  the  Bishop's; — she  knows  I 
hate  going  there.     Jean,  if  you  knew  " —  He  stopped. 

"  I  know  one  thing,"  said  Jean's  persuasive  voice,  "  that 
you  wiU  not  refuse  your  mother — it  is  her  right." 

"  And  have  you  no  right?  Not  even  this  last  night ! — 
you  are  cruel." 

"  Am  I  ?"  Jear  took  out  her  watch ;  her  hand  shook 
much,  but  she  spoke  decisively — "  You  will  have  time 
enough  for  both.  See — one,  two,  three  hours  longer  with 
us,  then  you  shall  go." 

A  few  more  restless  reproaches,  such  as  she  often  had  to 
bear  and  to  smile  down,  as  now.  But  her  smile  always 
calmed  him,  and — another  of  those  facta  which  sometimes 
set  me  pondering  as  to  the  future — her  will  always  ruled. 

A  quiet  hour  or  so  in  the  slowly-darkening  drawing- 
room,  I  read  at  the  window  for  as  long;  as  I  could ;  my 
mother  dozed  on  the  sofa.  Lord  Erlistoun  protested 
against  hghts ;  so  we  had  only  the  fantastic  glimmer  of  the 
street  gas-lamp  dancing  on  the  wall.  Bv  it  I  could  just 
trace  Jean's  motionless  figure  leaning  back  in  the  arm-chair 
•—and  another  figiu-e  at  first  sitting  beside  her — then  lying 
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on  the  hearth-rug  at  her  feet.  One  would  have  smiled,  re- 
membering the  dignified  behaviour  of  Lord  Erlistoun  when 
he  came  to  Lythwaite ;  but  it  was  a  matter  beyond  smiling 
at  now. 

"  Will  nobody  talk  ?"  said  Jean  aff^r  a  long  silence. 

Some  desultory  conversation  ensued,  about  people  and 
books,  and  then  his  thoughts  deserting  him,  or  assvmiing 
lover-like  forms  that  were  necessarily  limited  in  expression, 
though  on  the  whole  he  observed  httle  restraint  in  the 
presence  of  my  mother  and  me, — ^Lord  Erlistoim  took  to  re- 
peating poetry. 

What  a  voice  it  was — rich,  deep,  and  low ;  how — steal- 
ing through  the  dark,  with  intentional  emphasis,  it  must 
have  gone  direct  to  any  heart  that  was  young  and  loved 
him.  Even  me  it  touched  in  a  measure  ;  some  fragments 
in  particular ;  because  I  afterwards  found  them  in  a  book, 
and  because  of  the  deeper  meaning  they  carried  than  I 
then  wist  of.     It  was  a  love  poem,  of  course. 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  songht 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ; 
And  some  were  fair,  but  beauty  dies  away, 
Others  were  wise,  but  honied  words  betray  ; 
And  one  was  true — Ah,  why  not  true  to  me ! 
Till,  like  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee," — 

The  young  man  goes  rambling  on  in  language  intoxicating 
with  its  loveHness,  half  earthly,  half  heavenly — till  he  finds 
the  one — the  last — and  thus  describes  her  : 

"  Soft  as  an  incarnation  of  the  sun 
When  light  is  changed  to  day,  this  glorious  ons 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay, 
And  called  my  spirit,  and  the  dreaming  clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed  below 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetrating  me  with  living  light ; 
I  knew  it  was  the  vision  veiled  from  me 
So  many  years  ;  that  it  was — 

*  Emily  " ;  supplied  Jean  with  a  little  soft  laugh — "  why  did 
you  pause  over  it?  'tis  one  of  the  sweetest  names  I  know." 

"  I  hate  it." 

Lord  Erlistoun  started  to  his  feet  and  would  say  no  more 
poetry.  Certainly,  it  had  struck  me  as  odd  that  a  lover  on 
the  eve  of  parting  should  expend  his  feelings  in  another 
man's  words,  or  indeed  in  any  words  at  all.    But  love  takes 
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flo  many  forms,  tliat  what  seems  false  to  one  nature  may  be 
essentially  true  in  another. 

He  continued  his  old  restless  walk  up  and  down  the 
room ;  Jean  sighed,  and  then  went  and  opened  the  piano. 

"  Do  you  remember  this,  Mark !  you  used  to  like  it, 
though  you  do  not  care  for  music/' 

Not  everybody's  music ;  but  this,  it  was  a  "  song  with- 
out words  " — Mendelssohn's.  She  had  played  it  with  the 
sunbeam  dancing  on  her  head,  tliat  May  forenoon  at  Lyth- 
waite.  Before  many  bars  it  was  broken  in  upon  by  Lord 
Erlistoun. 

"  'Tis  too  tame,  too  quiet.  Jean,  play  something  I  like, 
or  rather  do  not  play  at  all.  Hark !" — the  church  clock 
struck, — "  only  one  hour  now." 

He  seized  her  left  hand,  the  other  moving  vaguely  over 
the  treble  keys,  and  began  talking  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  as 
lovers  do. 

I  went  back  to  the  window.  In  the  middle  of  the  street, 
singing  in  a  high  voice,  cracked  now,  yet  not  without  the 
ghost  of  former  tunefulness — stood  a  woman  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  a  boy  at  her  side.  Clustering  round  the 
gin-palace,  farther  down,  was  a  knot  of  still  wretcheder 
women — some  with  children  likewise — dragging  in  or  out 
refractory  husbands — or  worse ;  while  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing under  the  doctor's  red  lamp  opposite  our  door, 
passed  score  after  score  of  all  sorts  of  faces — hardly  one  in 
the  whole  number  a  contented  or  good  face, — which  make 
up  the  phantasmagoria  of  London  streets  of  a  night. 

Without,  such  sights  as  these ;  within,  those  two,  re- 
peating delicious  poetry  and  whispering'  together  over  soft 
music!  God  help  us!  I  said  to  myself,  is  there  nothing 
in  the  world  but  love,  nothing  to  live  for  but  happiness? 

O  Jean,  I  was  hard  to  thee !  Hard  even  at  that  mo- 
ment— and  blind,  as  we  almost  always  are,  when  wo 
sovtiely  judge.  I  caught  Lord  Erlistoun's  voice,  so  im- 
pttuous  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  hear. 

"  At  least  you  will  write  to  me  ?  you  will  not  forbid  my 
writincr  to  you  as  often  as  I  please?" 

**  Did  I  not  promise,  long  ago  V 

"  I  know,  you  have  made  me  every  promise  I  could  de- 
sire, though  you  will  take  none  from  me.  Once  again,  why 
will  you  not  ?    Do  you  think  me  changeable  ? " 
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Jean  repeated,  half-jesting,  half-sadly,  the  lines, 

*'  In  many  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought." 

"  I  was  not  the  first  of  these,  you  know." 

"  But  you  will  be  the  last.  Oh,  Jean,  do  you  not  beheve 
I  love  you?" 

"  I  do— yet— '" 

"  Stop,  I  know  what  is  coming — the  old  argument;  that 
your  experience  and  mine  have  been  so  different;  that  vou 
have  lived  for  work  and  I  for  enjoyment — that  my  youth  is 
but  just  begun,  while  yours — " 

"  You  brought  me  back  my  youth,"  she  murmured. 
"  Oh,  yes — I  have  been  very  happy  !" 

"  Have  been !  'Tis  always  have  been  " ;  and  he  said 
something  more,  rapidly — incoherently — his  manner  being 
fierce  and  tender  by  turns. 

"  No,"  Jean  replied,  "  it  is  not  these  things  I  am  afraid 
of.  External  differences  are  nothing  with  unioa  at  the 
core — love  and  trust,  and — faithfulness." 

"Enough;  I  know,"  he  said  bitterly.  "I  am  not  one 
of  yoiu-  '  faithful '  temperaments.  You  judge  me — most 
wise  woman ! — by  the  tinge  of  my  skin,  and  the  coloiu:  of 
my  hair." 

"Lord  Erlistoun!" 

"  No — I  deny  it  not,  I  am  a  very  different  person  from 
yonr  cousin  Mark,  there.  I  am  southern  to  the  very  core  ; 
my  blood  seems  to  run  Hke  fire  sometimes — and  you  set  it 
alight — you  stand  by  and  watch  it  burning.  Jean,  you  do 
not  love  me,  you  never  loved  me !" 

Jean  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  "  Then  you  think 
when  I  said  I — ^I  loved  you,  I  was  false  to  myself,  and 
worse  to  you,  after  the  cruellest  falseness  any  woman  can 
showl" 

"  Forgive  me — oh,  forgive  me !  I  adore  you — ^yet  I  am 
always  grieving  you." 

Again  Jean  paused  before  replying.  "  I  take  the  grief 
with  the  love,  and  would  have  done  the  same  twenty  tunes 
over,  because  I  have  hope  in  you." 

She  did  not  say  ' faith' ;  faith,  the  very  root  and  found- 
ation of  love;  but  he  never  noticed  that.  "  Yes,*  Jean 
repeated,  "  great  hope.  That  is  the  way  with  us  women, 
we  care  less  for  your  loving  than  for  what  you  are ;  we  can 
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be  content  if,  quite  apart  from  us,  we  see  you  everything 
that  you  ought  to  be.     I  could." 

"  Jean,  I  will  be  anything,  everything,  if  you  will  be  my 
Jean." 

He  tried  to  clasp  her,  apparently — for  she  shrank  visibly 
from  him. 

"  Oh,  do  not !"  in  an  accent  of  pain,  "  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  not  right ;  I  could  not  unless  " — she  dropped  her  face 
upon  her  hands,  "  I  know  we  shall  never  be  more  to  one 
another  than  we  are  now." 

What  he  replied  I  cannot  say;  nor  what  farther  last 
words  passed  between  them.  Let  all  rest  sacred,  as  last 
words  should. 

When  Jean  called  me  from  my  room  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. Lord  Erlistoun  was  standing  %  the  now  lit  lamp,  ex- 
ceedingly pale ;  but  proud ;  more  like  the  Lord  Erlistoun 
of  Ly thwaite  times  than  as  we  knew  him  now.  My  mother, 
out  of  her  dear  warm  heart,  extended  her  hand  with  a  good 
wish  and  blessing;  when,  veiy  much  to  her  surprise,  ho 
lifted  the  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Thank  you  all  for  all  your  kindness ;  I  hope  to  return  it 

one  day,  two  years  hence.     Two  years,  and  remember  " — 

he  turned  to  me ;  whether  he  liked  me  or  not  I  think  he 

trusted  me,  "  however  free  she  holds  me,  I  bold  Jean  Dow- 

glas  as  my  wife.     Take  care  of  her,  Mark,  imtil  she  is  my 

wife.     Good-bye." 

*  ♦  »  *  * 

He  had  not  been  gone  a  month  when  there  befell  our 
family  what,  as  I  am  not  writing  our  history  but  that  of 
Lord  Erlistoun,  I  will  state  briefly — as  things  fatal  for  life, 
more  terrible  than  de.Mh,  o*'ten  are  stated. 

A  defalcation,  in  its  character  worse  than  mere  reckless- 
ness, and  involving  years  of  long-concealed  systematic  fraud, 
was  brought  to  light  concerning  a  partner  in  our  firm  of 
Browne  and  Co.  His  name  matters  not,  it  is  now  blotted 
cut  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  wretched  forger  des- 
troyed himself. 

My  father  did  the  only  thing  an  honest  man  could  do ; 
sacrificed  his  wealth  to  his  intesrity.  He  paid  his  Habili- 
ties  to  the  last  penny — then  laid  down  his  head  in  peace, 
and  died.  The  sight  of  his  coffin  borne  out  through  its 
gat^s,  one  snowy  winter  day,  is  almost  my  last  remem- 
brance of  Lythwaite  Hall, 
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CHAPTER  VL 

It  was  a  little  first-floor  lodging,  sunshiny,  neat,  and 
clean.  Nothing  remains  of  it  now :  a  month  since,  in.  a  new 
line  of  railway,  I  dashed  through  what  had  been  the  par- 
lour, with  its  two  balconied  windows,  each  adorned  witli 
three  pots  of  evergreen ;  over  which,  on  fine  evenings,  a 
broad  ray  of  sunshine  came  across  the  head  of  the  sofa. 
'■'  See  that  the  house  faces  westward,"  had  been  Jeans 
private  orders,  "  that  she  may  always  have  the  sun  at  the 
end  of  the  day."  Blank  now  looked  those  walls  cut  out  of 
the  line  of  Pleasant-row — yet  I  thought  how  many  a  quiet 
hour  we  had  passed  within  them,  and  what  a  harbour  of 
rest  the  place  had  been  for  my  mother  and  Jean! 

After  the  general  break-up,  we  thus  disposed  of  the 
familv.  Charles  took  Russell  with  him  to  his  cvu-acy.  I 
being  offered  a  situation  of  trust  in  a  London,  house,  stipu- 
lated for  a  small  clerkship  there,  where  Algernon  might 
begin  the  world.  Poor  lads !  a  far  different  beginning  of 
the  world  to  any  they  had  looked  for ;  but  the  stout  honest 
•working-man's  blood  in  them  was  stronger  than  their  luxu- 
rious rearing;  after  the  wreck  they  plunged  in,  fearless, 
and  prepared  to  strike  out  for  the  land ! 

"  Now — about  my  mother?" 

"  Your  mother  is  mine,  Mark,"  said  Jean,  determinedly. 

And  so,  from  that  morning,  when  she  had  dressed  her 
tenderly  in  that  cruel  garb  which  custom  compels — (I  never 
thought  how  cruel  it  was  till  then) — ^had  brought  her  down- 
stairs and  set  her  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  a  widow, 
with  her  gay  gowns  laid  aside  for  ever,  her  life's  story 
closed,  henceforth  bound  to  receive  from  every  one  of  us 
double  honour,  and  double  care — from  that  ho\ir  Jean  took 
altogether  upon  herself  the  place  and  duties  of  my  mother's 
own  daughter. 

They  had  not  always  agreed  together  before,  being  in 
most  things  so  opposite  ;  but  now  my  mother's  every  weak- 
ness was  held  sacred,  every  failing  gentlv  borne  with  ;  all 
patience  accorded  to  her  ifretfulness ;  all  trouble  silently 
taken  out  of  her  hands.  For,  from  the  time  of  her  widow- 
hood, she  grew  suddenly  old ;  her  energy  and  activity  for* 
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iook  Iier ;  slie  leant  upon  all  of  us  in  turn,  for  I  ^'erylhing, 
and  upon  no  one  so  much  as  Jean  Dowglas. 

So  I  brought  them  with  me  to  London,  settled  them  in 
Pleasant-row,  and  left  them  to  comfort  one  another,  aa 
women  can.  They  had  Algernon  too  of  evenings;  but  I 
did  not  live  with  them  myself,  for  many  reasons. 

My  mother's  daughter!  So  she  was,  and  I  had  sense 
enough  to  be  thankful,  though  the  fact  had  its  painful 
phase  at  times.  But  no  man  ought  to  be  a  hypocrite  in 
the  smallest  word.  I  do  not  remember  ever  once  calling 
Jean  Dowglas  my  "  sister." 

About  Lord  Erlistoun.  During  oxnr  time  of  trouble  she 
never  mentioned  his  name;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  one  of 
those  names  that  one  does  turn  to  in  time  of  trouble.  But 
after  we  were  settled,  I  brought  to  her,  re-directed  from 
Ly thwaite  Hall,  a  foreign  letter ;  I  might  have  known  who 
it  came  from  by  Jean's  eyes — she  was  no  hypocrite  neither. 
"  Does  he  know  what  has  happened  ?" — For  I  wished  to 
learn. 

"  I  wrote  and  told  him.     At  least  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary, as  much  as  concerned  as  myself." 
"  And  what  does  he  say  1" 
Jean's  vivid  blush  answered. 

"  I  see,  of  course.     Cousin,^"  I  said,  feeling  that  some  one 
of  us  ought  to  say  it,  "  you  must  decide  for  yourself  without 
reference  to  my  mother.     "We  have  no  claim  upon  you; 
Lord  Erhstoim  has." 
"  I  know  he  has." 
"  Then  go,  go  and  be  happy." 

She  shook  her  head,  "  Mark,  that  is  not  lilce  you.  How 
could  one  be  happy  with  anything  left  imdone  ?  Besides, ' 
— she  stopped  short  here,  and  re-commenced  tlie  sentence. 
"  I  do  but  keep  to  my  first  resolve,  made  not  unadvisedlv, 
nor  in  haste — to  wait  two  years.  I  think  it  was  scarcely 
wronsr,  or  hard." 

"  Hard !  the  love  that  must  last  a  lifetune  may  surely 
wait  two  years." 

I  spoke' bitterly,  mindful  of  the  scores  of  young  lovers 
whose  "  small  weak  flame  "  cannot  endiire  from  month  to 
month  even ;  who  beheve  the  greatest  misery  on  earth  is 
that  "waiting!"  Fools  and  faint-hearted.  What  is  a 
man's  love  worth  if  he  cannot  love  on  to  eftemityt 
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As  for  a  woman's — ^I  glanced  at  Jean.  Her  fingers  wer© 
tightly  folded  over  the  letter ;  her  moutli,  though  it  smiled, 
was  somewhat  drawn.  It  had  not,  and  never  had  had,  that 
look  of  rest  which  I  used  to  f.^ncy  the  kiss  of  betrothal  ought 
to  leave  behind ;  sacred  and  satisfied ;  never  to  be  obli- 
terated by  any  after  care. 

"  Cousin,  if  you  please,  we  will  not  disciLss  this  subject.** 

I  obeyed  her;  delivering  in  silence  any  letter  that  came 
afterwards ;  they  being,  from  Jean's  uncertainty  of  resi- 
dtnce,  always  addressed  to  my  care.  Sometimes  we  heard 
nothing  whatever  of  their  contents.  Sometimes,  of  Sim- 
day  afternoons,  my  mother,  who  was  never  denied  anvthing 
now,  would  beg  for  a  bit  out  of  Lord  Erlistoim's  descrip- 
tions of  Vienna  and  Constantinople  ;  of  desert  marches, 
camels,  and  Arabs ;  the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile  ;  Easter  in 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity ;  moonlight  nights  under  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon — a  life,  such  as  a  yoimg  man  glories  in  ; 
full  of  incessant  excitemer#.,  beauty,  and  change.  Change 
especially  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  element,  the  craving 
delight  of  this  young  man's  existence. 

"  He  seems  very  happy,"  my  mother  would  often  say. 
"  Eh  dear  !  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  happy." 

"  Yes — yes,"  and  Jean's  happiness,  which  evidently  lay 
in  these  letters  or  fragments  of  letters,  which  she  did  not 
read — would  follow  her  for  days  and  days,  like  an  invisible 
atmosphere ;  making  a  Santa  Sophia  out  of  the  small  par- 
loiu"  at  Pleasant-row,  and  brightening  the  dull  suburban 
streets  she  paced  along  into  a  veritable  Holy  Land. 

I  suppose  most  people  have,  some  time  or  other,  had  such 
illusions. 

They  are  most  vivid,  if  not  most  natiu"al,  in  a  colourless 
life,  such  as  now  was  hers.  In  vain  she  said  she  was  "  used 
to  it " ;  that  it  was  only  going  back  to  the  straitened  ways  of 
her  early  youth ;  it  must  have  been  a  change.  Even  to  my 
mother,  far  less  sensitive  in  tastes  or  feelings, — ^the  task  of 
making  sixpence  do  the  work  of  a  shilling,  after  half  a  hfe- 
psaaAoosip  l  Xii^np'BjQ  •p.i'eq  ^C^ja'^-jiq  ouibo  'if ina^d  jo  aun:^ 
that  the  whole  cares  of  tlie  dwindled  household  had  fallen 
into  Jean's  hands. 

It  used  to  cost  me  many  a  pang  then ;  it  does  not  now. 
I  glory  in  thinking  of  her  in  her  well-worn  dresses  and 
neatly  mended  gloves,  while,  somehow  or  other,  my  mother's 
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were  always  fresh  and  new ;  in  remembering  the  miles  she 
would  trudge  dovm.  muddy  London  streets — "  Oh,  we  can 
do,  Mark ;  we're  yomig  and  strong ;  but  we  must  take  your 
mother  a  drive  somewhere,  soon";  in  calling  to  mind  her 
thoughtful  ways  as  she  followed  me  to  the  hall-door  for 
some  private  word  or  two  about  money  matters,  "  I  did  nob 
like  t-o  say  anything  up-stairs,  it  might  trouble  your 
mother." 

My  mother,  mine.  May  Heaven  forget  me  when  I  for- 
get thee,  Jean  Dowglas ! 

Looking  back,  one  often  wonders  to  see  through  what 
strangely  opposing  circumstances  one  has  been  happy ;  posi- 
tively happy.  We  were  so,  I  think,  that  year ;  our  change 
and  loss  were  both  sudden,  not  lingering ;  the  first  left  be- 
hind it  neither  disgrace  nor  anxiety ;  it  was  all  over  and 
done  with ;  we  started  anew  without  a  single  debt  or  fear. 
And  for  the  death  which  ended  worthily  an  honoured  and 
beloved  life,  why,  there  was  peace  in  that  too.  I  have  at 
times  envied  my  dear  father  the  smile  with  which  that 
Saturday  night  he  turned  himself  and  closed  his  eyes  to  his 
last  rest.  "  Twelve  o'clock,  is  it,  Susan,  lass  ?  Well,  I  ha' 
done  all  my  work,  and  now  it's  Sunday." 

And  now  I  must  say  a  word  about  myself ;  though  the 
most  of  this  history  b':^1ong's  to  a  portion  of  me  as  distinct 
from  my  every-day  self,  which  men  generally  knew,  aa 
Liverpool  was  from  Lythwaite  Hall,  or  Mincing-lane  from. 
Pleasant^row. 

My  father,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  a;  man  of  ever-active 
energy  and  rough-hewn,  but  remarkable  power.  To  the 
last  he  held  everything  in  his  own  hands,  and  did  every- 
thing himself  that  was  possible  for  him  to  do.  Even  I, 
his  son,  became  at  times  a  mere  supernumerary.  Until  hia 
death,  my  work  had  been  almost  tliat  of  a  machine ;  I  had 
never  any  responsibiUty ;  afterwards  the  sense  of  it, 
doubled  by  its  exceeding  newness,  by  my  pecidiar  tempera- 
ment, and  by  other  facts  which  it  is  needless  now  to  par- 
ticularize, yet  which  passively,  if  not  actively,  will  always 
influence  a  man's  hfe — never  left  me  for  a  moment 

After  a  time  Jean  found  it  out;  I  mean  this  grinding 
sense  of  responsibihty,  this  terror  of  the  futiire,  balanced 
between  health  on  the  one  side — I  was,  or  looked,  not 
strong — and  pounds  shillings  and  pence  on  the  other,  which 
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by  me  must  be  earned.    When  pressed  I  made  tliis  con- 
fession. 

"  I  see.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  Poor  Mark ! 
we  must  take  better  care  of  you.     I  am  glad  you  told  me." 

A  few  weeks  after,  coming  in  imexpectedly  one  evening, 
my  mother  met  me  with — "  Where  do  you  think  Jean  ha^s 
gone?" 

It  might  have  been  across  the  seas,  for  the  start  it  gave 
me,  but  it  was  only  to  Belgravia — that  region,  familiar  once, 
foreign  as  Africa  to  us  now.  A  host  of  imaginations  took 
wing  at  once,  but  I  only  said, 

"  She  should  not  have  gone  alone.  WTio  did  she  want  to 
see?" 

"  She  wouldn't  tell ;  she  said  I  must  wait  till  she  came 
home.     Ah,  here  she  is.     Well,  my  bonny  Jean." 

"  Bonny  "  was  hardly  the  word,  and  yet  she  looked 
strangely  lovely.  The  old  sparkle  of  the  eye,  the  old  state- 
Hness  of  carriage,  which  among  ever  svich  splendours  made 
her  seem  at  once  familiar  with  and  superior  to  them  all. 
She  kissed  my  mother  and  then  went  awav  to  take  her  bon- 
net oflF,  saying  we  should  hear  all  in  a  minute.  But  it  was 
several  minutes ;  the  imwonted  flush  had  faded ;  she  was 
our  own  quiet  Jean. 

"Yes,  Mark,  I  have  done  a  daring  thing,  entered  on  an 
engagement  without  yovu*  knowledge,  advice,  or  consent. 
Look  here." 

She  showed  me  an  advertisement  for  "  A  fii-st-class  sing- 
ing mistress.  No  professional  or  operatic  artistes  need 
apply." 

"  Do  you  notice  ?  a  singing  mistress.  They  are  afraid  of 
a  master  for  her,  poor  thing.  She  is  hedged  in  by  propriety 
on  every  side ;  she  is  an  heiress ;  actually  ovu:  own  poor 
little  heiress.  Lady  Emily  Gage." 

The  Cathedral,  Lythwaite  Hall,  and  that  "  nieht  of 
Jvme  "  in  the  Simday  meadows,  how  they  came  back  to  me ! 

"Lady  Emily  Gage, — ^how  strange!" 

"  Not  so  strange,  it's  being  herself,  as  that  she  should 
have  remembered  me.     She  did." 

"At  the  Cathedral?" 

"  No— but  last  year— at  Erlistoun  Housft.  If  you  recol- 
lect, they  knew  her." 

This  then  caused  Jean's  brightness  of  mien;  this  sunny 
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rift  out  of  last  year's  history,  which,  but  for  the  foreign 
letters,  often  seemed  no  more  than  a  dream,  to  us  at  least. 
Such  security  must  end. 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  "  you  should  have  told  me  before  you 
took  such  a  step  as  this.  For  you  to  teach  at  all  is  to  my 
mind  ill-advised — to  become  governess,or  singing-governess, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  the  Bishop's  niece,  strikes  me  as 
simply  impossible." 

"  Hardly ;  since  I  have  already  promised." 

Here  my  mother,  catching  my  meaning,  followed  it  up 
loudly. 

"  My  dear,  what  have  you  gone  and  done !  what  will 
Lord  Erlistoun  say  ? " 

Jean  was  silent. 

"  If  you  had  been  Miss  Anybody,  it  would  have  been  hard 
enough,  my  poor  child.  But  for  you  to  turn  singing-mis- 
tress— you,  Jean  Dowglas,  that  is  to  be  Lady " 

"  Oh,  don't — don't."  Her  expression  of  acute  pain 
silenced  even  my  mother.  "  Let  me  say  a  word,  and  then 
you  and  Mark  must  let  me  alone.  Being  Jean  Dowglas,  I 
must  act  as  Jean  Dowglas,  without  reference  to  anybody. 
I  believe  ' — her  voice  shook  a  little — "  no  man  would  think 
the  less  of  one  he  cared  for,  for  doing  anything  or  every- 
thing that  she  thought  right.  It  is  right  for  mc  to  help  lo 
earn  money;  I  can  do  it,  and  wish  to  do  it;  this  is  the 
easiest  way.  Besides,  I  have  promised.  Don't  let  us  talk 
any  more." 

She  then  gave  us  a  detailed  account  of  her  proceedings, 
and  described  Lady  Emily,  now  nearly  grown  up,  and  ore 
of  the  loveliest  creatures  ever  seen. 

"  There  is  a  ciunous  simplicity  about  her,  too,  like  a 
plum  with  the  bloom  on  it.  She  said  she  knew  my  face 
quite  well,  and  used  to  creep  into  dark  comers  to  listen  to 
my  singing.  Afterwards,  she  had  often  wondered  who  I 
was,  and  what  had  become  of  me." 

"  What,  doesn't  she  know  1"  broke  out  my  mother. 

"  You  forget,  nobody  knows,  nor  must  know.  It  is  much 
better  thus,  and  much  easier  for  me." 

It  Btxmg  me,  the  idea  of  her  going  among  these  people 
^th  "  nobody  knowing."  The  whole  position  of  matters 
indicated  somethiug  jarring — something  not  right.  True, 
Jeaa's  0"vra   wiU  bad    governed   everything — there   was, 
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strictly  speaking,  none  to  blame ;  yet  I  was  irritated  and 
sore.     Tlie  feeling  did  not  wear  off  for  some  time. 

Yet  good  rather  than  evil  apparently  accrued  from  this 
plan.  Money  was  the  least  thing  Jean  gained.  She  soon 
taught  out  of  love  also — wliich  is  a  teaching  that  makes 
happy.  It  filled  up  a  certain  blank  in  her  life  that  I  had 
already  begun  to  notice  between  the  somewhat  irregular 
and  lengthening  spaces,  when  those  foreign  letters  came ; 
and  supplied  the  lack  of  many  wants  that  in  our  narrow 
hximdrum  way  of  existence  a  young  woman,  constantly  occu- 
pied in  tending  an  old  and  friendless  one,  was  sure  to  feel 
— refinement,  cheerful  sympathy,  associations  with  those 
after  her  own  kind. 

These  explanations  I  used  to  make,  regarding  her  axdent 
delight  in  this  new  interest,  foreign  to  us  and  ours.  But 
mine  was  an  external  judgment,  as  those  of  mankind  often 
are. 

One  Sunday  Lady  Emily  alighted  like  a  bird  of  Paradise 
on  the  mundane  regions  of  Pleasant-row;  and  then  I  found 
out,  or  thought  I  had,  a  great  deal. 

"  Jean,  that  '  child/  as  you  call  her,  is  just  like  a  little 
lover  to  you." 

Jean  smiled — "  Well,  am  I  not  better,  certainly  safer 
than  a  lover  to  her?  Don't  laugh,  Mark.  Girls  often 
choose  their  '  first  loves '  among  women — I  did  myself. 
What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Emily?     Is  she  altered?"' 

"  I  forget  what  she  used  to  be ;  but  I  think  she  is  grow- 
ing very  like  you." 

Jean  laughed  in  merry  incredulity.  "  What,  dark  and 
fair,  thin  and  soft-rounded,  seventeen,  and  nearly  twenty- 
nine.  How  old  I  am  growing ! "  She  turned  grave  for  a 
moment,  then  went  back  to  the  argmnent  in  question. 

Yet  my  obseiwation  had  a  truth  in  it.  That  similarity, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  which,  I  have  before  noticed,  is 
often  discernible  in  people  attracted  to  one  another,  al- 
ready showed  itself  between  these  two.  The  stronger 
nature  of  course  made  the  impression  ;  in  twenty  different 
ways  I  could  trace  in  Lady  Emily  the  influence  of  Jean. 

i  remarked  one  day,  "  that  she  seemed  to  go  to  Pleasant- 
row  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  they  trust  her  with  me,  and  she  likes  coming." 

"  Truly,  I  think  she  would  come  to  Newgate,  if  you  were 
there." 
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"  I  know  she  would,"  Jean  answered,  with  a  soft,  grate- 
ful tenderness  in  her  tone.  "  Mark,  I  am  neither  quixotic 
nor  romantic — now ;  yet  it  goes  to  my  heart  that  this  child 
loves  me.  She  has  been  brought  up  like  a  nun,  almost ; 
s)ie  is  harmless  as  a  dove,  and  as  sweet  as  a  flower.  I  want 
to  keep  the  dove  her  '  silver  wings,'  to  let  nothing  soil  the 
Icvely  white  flower." 

"You  cannot.  Ker  lot  is  cast  in  the  world — she  must 
meet  it." 

"  I  feel  that,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  keep  her  from  it. 
But  I  would  like  to  make  her  strong  for  her  perilous  place 
— safe  in  it,  and  worthy  of  it.     I  want — " 

"To  'do  her  good?   " 

Had  I  thought  that  phrase  would  have  so  wounded  Jean, 
I  would  have  cvxt  my  tongue  out  before  I  uttered  it.  Her 
lip  quivered  with  pain  as  she  answered, 

"  Do  not  say  that.     I  shall  never  say  it  again." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  safest  not  said,  or  thouwht,  but  you  neod 
not  cease  to  do  it.  One  hke  you  has  only  to  live  in  order 
to  do  people  good." 

"  Thank  you,  cousin."  Her  eyes  swam  in  tears ;  she 
sat  down  silent. 

I  brought  her  a  letter  that  day,  which  I  think  she  had 
been  expecting  a  long  time.  Correspondence  seemed  more 
difficult  to  Lord  Erhstoun  in  the  capitals  of  civilized 
Eiurope,  than  to  the  amateur  Bedouin  in  the  Syrian  desert. 

We  men,  accustomed  to  take  our  sweetest  draughts  in 
small  gulps,  during  the  intervals  of  our  busy  or  ambitious 
liv-es,  can  never  fully  understand  how  women  actually  live 
in  letters.  Tliey  may  not  own  it,  even  to  their  own  hearts ; 
when  the  deep  root  of  love — and  safer  than  love,  trust — is 
there,  you  may  cut  it  do^vn  over  and  over  again,  and  it  will 
blossom  up  afresh  ;  but — 'tis  cruel  handling. 

I  found  this  out,  when,  during  an  absence  of  Lady 
Emily's,  her  fond,  girlish  letters  came  regularly  once  a  week 
— never  missing  a  day.  "  As  sure  as  the  sun,"  my  mother 
observed,  "  real  lovers'  letters." 

Jean  turned  away. 

When  her  pupil  returned  there  was  a  gratefulness  al- 
most pathetic  in  the  way  Jean  responded  to  this  love — 
childhke  in  its  demonstration  still,  though  in  most  other 
things  the  young  lady  had  ceased  to  be  a  child.     She  had 
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learned  to  have  a  will  and  a  judgment  of  her  own,  and  to 
exercise  both  in  the  innumerable  ways  with  which  one  of 
her  rank  and  fortune  can  use  a  woman's  best  "  rights  " — 
personal  influence,  A  lo-^ly  and  loveable  creature  she 
was :  beside  her  exquisite  fresh  bloom  I  sometimes  fancied 
even  Jean  looked  faded  and  old. 

Jean,  faded? — Jean,  growing  old?  I  pondered.  Would 
a  man — say  any  man — regarding  the  face  he  loves,  think 
with  alarm,  or  with  a  solemn  and  yearning  tenderness,  of 
how  it  will  look  when  it  is  growing  old  ? 

Another  winter  passed — another  summer ;  in  the  autumn 
my  father  would  have  been  dead  two  years. 

Two  years.  Was  it  with  another  chronology  than  this 
of  death  that  Jean  now  laid  aside  her  black  gowns  ?  Her 
looks  and  her  step  Hghtened ;  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
she  was  evidently  hoping,  if  not  beheving. 

About  this  time  I  myself  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Erlistoun. 

It  stated  his  extreme  regret  that  circumstances  of  which 
Miss  Dowglas  was  aware — he  had  written  to  her  by  the 
same  mail — prevented  his  immediate  return  to  England. 
That  he  must  leave  in  my  charge  for  a  few  months  longer, 
"Ids  best  treasure  in  the  world." 

I  gave  Jean  the  letter  without  comment,  and  she  made 
none.  Her  time  was  just  then  fully  occupied,  for  Lady 
Emily  was  going  on  a  toxu-,  to  Switzerland  I  believe ;  and 
it  was  hard  for  Jean  to  refuse  her  "  httle  lover's  "  earnest 
wish  for  her  companionship. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  when  I  urged  too — ^promising  to 
remove  all  scruples  on  accoimt  of  my  mother — "  I  can't  go 
abroad.  Oh,  no!  I  was  never  fit  for  anything  but  quiet 
and  home." 

And  after  Lady  Emily  was  gone,  she  seemed  to  turn 
more  than  ever  to  what,  if  peace,  imity,  and  affection  could 
make  it  so,  was  indeed,  with  all  its  narrowness,  a  "  home."  I 
can  see  her  now,  as  she  used  to  sit  on  Svmday  afternoons, 
crouching  down  with  her  arms  across  my  old  mother's  lap, 
and  her  great  wistful,  weary  eyes  fixed  opposite  on  me, 
as  I  tried  to  amuse  them  and  make  them  merry.  Some- 
times, after  listening  and  laughing  a  little,  she  would  end 
with  a  sigh  of  rehef ;  — 

"  0  Mark,  how  you  comfort  one !" 
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Tliese  "treasures,"  which  some  are  readier  to  prate  of 
than  to  prize,  yet  others  must  neither  covet  nor  steal! 
Thank  God,  I  was  always  true  to  myself,  and  to  both  of 
these. 

Day  by  day  I  watched  Jean's  round  cheek  straighten  into 
the  line  which  marks  youth's  departure.  Once,  stooping 
her  head  as  she  sat,  she  said,  "  Mark,  see  here  " — and 
in  an  under  lock  of  her  hair  were  distinct  white  threads, 
too  many  to  count. 

I  hardly  know  the  sort  of  feeling  it  gave  me,  except  that 
it  was  not  altogether  one  of  pain. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  In  a  few  months  "  had  been  Lord  Erlistoun's  date  of 
return — indefinite  as  most  of  his  dates  were.  During 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  I 
brought  his  letters  to  Pleasant-row,  at  the  usual  uncertain 
intervals,  and  with  the  usual  vai'iable  post-mai^ks — then 
they  paused. 

It  was  again  spring.  I  think  there  is  a  time  of  life  be- 
fore we  learn  to  recognise  and  acquiesce  in  the  mysterious 
law  of  mutation,  in  ourselves  as  in  the  external  world,  when 
the  return  of  spring  is  intensely  painful.  Walking  with  her 
by  the  railings  of  budding  suburban  gardens,  catching  at 
street-comers  bits  of  soft  white  and  blue  spring  skies — I 
could  trace  in  Jean's  profile  an  expression  that  went  to  my 
heart. 

Not  a  word  she  said;  but  often  a  knock  at  the  door 
would  make  her  start,  and  tremble  ;  and  I  noticed  that  she 
never  went  out  or  came  in  without  leaving  the  careful 
message,  "  I  shall  be  back  at  such  and  such  an  hour,"  or  the 
question,  studiedly  careless — "  Has  anybody  been  1" 

No !  There  never  was  anybody ;  and  she  used  to  walk 
Tip-stairs,  slowly,  wearily,  then  after  a  few  minutes  come  out 
of  her  own  room  with  her  bonnet  off  and  her  hair  smooth — 
pale  and  quiet; — that  day  and  its  chances  were  over. 

I  broke  through  my  customary  rule  and  used  to  come 
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up  to  Pleasant-row  almost  every  evening.  One  day  I  got  a 
holiday,  and  invited  myself  to  dinner  with  them,  laden  \vith 
a  nosegay  and  "  many  happy  returns  "  of  her  birthday  to 
my  cousin  Jean. 

The  tears  started  involuntarily  as  she  said  "  Tliank  you, 
Mark ;  you  remembered  it."     Alas,  no  one  else. 

I  had  formed  my  plan,  a  little  to  lighten  the  heaviness 
of  this  day ;  I  laid  before  her  two  green  tickets  inscribed 
with  "  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter  Eliall.*'  It  did  one 
good  to  see  the  brightening  of  her  eyes. 

"  To-night !  and  it  is  the  '  Lobgesang '  and  '  Requiem.' 
0  Mark !" 

"  You'll  go  then,  Madam  ?  In  an  omnibus,  with  your 
bonnet  on,  and  sit  all  in  the  crowd  among  the  people  ?  with 
an  individual  who  doesn't  understand  music?*' 

"  Cousin  Mark !  "     She  laughed,  which  was  all  I  wanted. 

So,  cheerily  out  into  the  spring  evening,  then  shutting 
the  omnibus-door  upon  the  snn-set,  and  jolting  into  the  gas- 
Ht  London  streets,  we  went  together,  my  cousin  Jean  and 
I.  Her  hand  on  my  ann,  her  voice  taUcing  at  my  side,  her 
bright  look  turned  back  eveiy  minute  as  I  put  her  in  front 
of  me  and  tried  to  keep  her  safe  amid  the  waiting  crowd. 
Thankful  to  my  heart  that  for  ever  such  a  Httle  while  I 
could  have  her  to  myseK,  and  make  her  happy ;  that  this 
night,  at  least  this  hour,  should  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone. 

I  suppose  nowhere  in  the  world  are  music  meetings  like 
these  at  Exeter  Hall ;  counting  musicians  by  hundreds  and 
audience  by  thousands.  Nowhere  probably  can  a  true 
music-lover  feel  keener  pleasure  than  to  be  among  that 
sea  of  heads,  looking  up  the  sloping  hill  of  music-stands, 
gradually  appropriated,  tiU  on  the  sweet  discords  of  uni- 
versal tuning  booms  out  the  solid,  majestic  C,  of  the  great 
organ.  Then  the  murmurous  hiunan  waves  cahn  down — • 
the  feast  begins. 

Mendelssohn 's  "  Hymn  of  Praise."  Eveiy^body  knows  it, 
its  noble  opening  symphony  which  musicians  love ;  and 
the  chorus  "  All  that  hath  life  and  breath,  sing  to  the 
Lord."  Jean  tiuned  to  me — her  eyes  beaming.  Tlae  great 
music-flood  came  poturing  out,  rolling  and  rolling  round  us; 
with  a  happy  sigh  she  plimged  in  it,  and  was  swallowed  up 
ft/nd  lost, 
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And  to  me.  better  than  music  it  -was  to  watch  her  al> 
Eorbed  listening  face,  as  the  soft  notes  of  "  I  waited  for  the 
Lord,"  dropped  like  oil  into  her  troubled  heart,  till  after 
"Watchman,  will  the  night  soon  pass("  burst  the  chorus 
"The  night  is  departing — departing  " — then  it  brimmed 
over.  Large  tears  gathered  and  fell,  washing  away  the 
hard  lines  of  pain,  and  leaving  her  dear  face  as  peaceful  as  a 
child's.  I  knew  it  would  do  her  good,  and  though  the 
features  quivered,  and  tears  were  dropping  still,  I  saw  that 
her  spirit  as  well  as  her  voice  was  joining  in  the  line  which 
makes  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  "  Lobgesang,'' — "  All 
that  hath  life  and  breath,  sing  to  the  Lord." 

I  let  the  heahng  dew  fall,  and  would  not  talk  to  her.  In 
the  interval  I  stood  up,  vaguely  noticing  the  people  roimd 
us;  intelligfent,  expressive  countenances,  as  one  mostly  sees 
in  an  audience  at  Exeter  HaU  ;  then  across  the  division  to 
the  ten-and-sixpcnny  "  reserved  "  folk,  who  probably  did  not 
enjoy  it  near  so  much  as  we.  It  amused  me  to  glance  along 
row  after  row  of  those  bright-coloured  opera  cloaks  and  bare 
decked  heads ;  and  then  think  of  the  bent  head  beside  me — 
the  one  among  all  those  thousands,  every  hair  of  which, 
poor  grey  hairs  and  aU !  was  more  precious  than  gold  to — 
one  other. 

I  think — ^I  am  sure — for  that  moment,  in  its  silence  fuller 
than  whole  months  of  my  usual  life,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
Lord  Erlistoim.  It  was  a  shock  almost  like  seeing  a  ghost 
rise  from  the  dead  ;  or,  better  simile,  like  the  quiet  Elysian- 
dwelhng  dead  being  suddenly  confronted  by  an  apparition 
of  flesh  and  blood — that  out  of  these  rows  I  saw  a  young 
man's  tall  head  rise. 

The  height,  the  carriage,  the  impetuous  toss  back  of  the 
hair — I  could  not  be  deceived  ;  it  was  Lord  Eriistoun. 

Lord  ErHstoun,  here  in  England  ? — going  to  concerts,  siiy 
ting  gailv  among  his  own  friends — his  mother  and  two 
other  ladies  were  with  him.     And  what  of  Jean  Dowglas  ? 

I  sat  down  doggedly  without  a  word  or  a  sign ;  placing 
myself  so  that  w^hen  she  trnmed  to  me  she  must  turn  from 
him.  I  need  not ;  for  she  never  stirred,  only  said  with  a 
Boft,  comfortable  sigh — 

"  Oh,  Mark,  this  has  been  puch  a  happy  birth-day." 

That  decided  me.  Come  what  would,  this  day — ^perhapa 
the  last,  should  be  hers; — and  mine. 
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So  I  sat  by  her,  careful  and  close,  and  heard  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  Mozarfs  Mass  for  the  dead — the  crash  of  the  "  Dies 
Irae  " — the  "  Rex  tremendse  " — the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  with  its 
heavenly  close,  like  the  shutting  of  the  peaceful  gates  of  the 
grave  upon  all  human  pain, — "  Dona  nobis  requiem." 
Then  the  evening  was  over. 

Very  qixietly,  close,  arm  and  arm,  Jean  and  I  went  out 
with  the  press;  just  one  minute,  and  I  should  have  had  her 
safe  out  into  the  street,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

There  is  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  just  where  the 
two  streams  of  audience  mix.  Here,  direct  face  to  face,  we 
met  Lord  Erlistoun  ! 

Smiling  and  talking  with  that  air  of  absorbed  attention 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  bestow  on  any  woman,  as  if  she 
were  to  him,  for  the  time  being,  the  ily  woman  in  the 
x'crld  ;  with  his  handsome  head  stooping  over  and  his  care- 
ful chivalric  arm  protecting  the  lady  in  his  charge — un- 
doubtedlv.  Lord  Erlistoun. 

He  might  have  passed  us  by  unperceived,  but  this  lady's 
eyes  were  quicker.  "  Miss  Dowglas !  my  dear  Miss  Dow- 
glas  !"  cried  the  happy  voice  of  Lady  Emily  Gage. 

So — a  pause  and  a  greetintr-  It  lasted  only  a  moment, 
for  there  was  a  call  of  "  Lady  Erlistoun's  carriage  "  and  they 
two  were  pressed  onwards  in  the  crowd ;  Jean  and  I  being 
left  tos'ether.  She  hung  heavily  on  my  arm.  I  said,  "  Shall 
we  go  home?" 
"  Yes." 

"We  had  scarcely  got  clear  out  into  the  Strand,  when 
someone  touched  me. 

"  Mr.  Browne !  where  is  she  V 

Jean  leant  slightly  forward ;  ha  sprang  to  her  side  and 
caught  her  hand. 

I  must  go  home  with  yon — where  is  your  carriage." 
He  had  forgotten,  doubtless,  but  recollected  soon.  "  It  will 
be  pleasanter  walking.  You  must  allow  me."  Taking  firm 
possession  of  Jean's  passive  arm,  he  hiuried  her  on,  as  if 
hardlv  knowing  what  he  said  or  did. 

"  My  mother  is  gone  home  with  them — we  are  staying 
there ;  we  have  not  been  in  England  more  than  a  day  or 
two.  This  meeting  is  so  strange,  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Jean,  oh,  Jean !" — with  a  sudden  alarmed  glance,  for 
hitherto  she  had  not  uttered  one  word. 
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I  called  a  vehicle  ;  Lord  Erlistoun  almost  lifted  Iier  into 
it.     He  sat  opposite,  holding  both  her  hands  and  gazing  at 
her,  till  slowly  the  colour  came  back  into  her  face.     She 
took  her  hands  gently  away,  saying,  in  a  tremulous  voice — 
"  You  are  welcome  home." 

We  reached  Pleasant-row.  The  narrow  door  and  dark 
staircase — the  little  parlour,  with  tea  laid  out  and  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  fire,  seemed  considerably  to  surprise  Lord 
Erlistoim.  When  my  mother  came  forward  in  her  widow's 
cap  and  altered  looks,  he  was  more  than  surprised — moved. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Browne — my  dear  Mrs.  Browne,"  he  kept 
saying :  greeting  her  with  a  friendly  sympathy  that  was 
even  affectionate,  and  by  its  unexpectedness  startled  the 
dear  old  lady  into  a  few  natural  tears. 

"  You  find  us  sadly  changed,  indeed,  Lord  Erlistoun." 
"  No,  no,  no,"  he  repeated  several  times ;  replacing  her 
in  her  arm-chair,  and  taking  his  scat  by  her,  with  an  air  of 
earnest  friendliness. 

And  Jean  Dowglas  ?  She  stood  looking  on,  forgotten  for 
the  moment — yet  her  pale  face  was  all  radiant.  When  at 
last  Lord  Erlistoun  turned  round  in  search  of  her — she 
had  gone.  Several  minutes,  and  various  though  brief  ex- 
planations passed  before  we  heard  her  hand  on  the  door. 

Lord  Erlistoun  rose,  took  that  hand  and  kissed  it,  openly. 
"  Jean,  I  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal,  which  you  never 
told  me.  In  all  those  long  good  letters  of  yours,  you  never 
once  told  me?" 

Half-reproachfully  he  spoke ;  and  again,  with  a  sort  of 
tender  deference,  kissed  her  passive  hand. 

Tlien,  her  manner  being  equally  passive,  though  com- 
posed, Jean  took  her  place  and  began  to  pour  out  tea. 

Lord  Erlistoun  was  certainly  altered.  Younger-lookip" 
if  possible,  as  a  man  in  his  settled  prime  is  often  younger 
than  an  unsettled  blase  boy.  His  impetuosity  was  les- 
sened ;  and  there  was  about  him  a  new  atmosphere  of  re- 
pose which  in  itself  is  strength.  He  talked  as  much  as  or 
more  than  he  iised  to  do — chiefly  of  his  travels  ;  mention- 
ing incidentally  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  that  they 
had  travelled  home  with  the  Bishop  and  Lady  Emily,  whom 
they  met  in  Switzerland ;  but  his  conversation  was  on  the 
whole  general  rather  than  personal,  and  interspersed  with 
fits  of  gravity  and  silence. 
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Tlius  we  all  sat  till  very  late ;  Lord  Erlistoun  and  Jean 
side  by  side,  like  lovers.  Yet  I  noticed  not  one  lover-like 
whisper — not  one  glance  of  discontent  at  the  presence  of 
my  mother  and  me-  He  was  evidently  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  were ;  content  to  have  her  sitting  by  him,  himself 
unengrossed  and  unengrossing ;  testifying  none  of  those  ex- 
quisite sweet  selfishnesses,  that  passionate  personahty  of 
right,  which  marks  the  line,  often  so  fine  as  to  be  all  but  im- 
perceptible, between  mere  affection,  however  trusting  and 
true,  and  love — absolute  lordly  love,  that,  giving  all  re- 
qi^ires  all,  and  will  have  it — or  nothing. 

Did  Jean  see  this,  or  seeing  feel  it  ?  Did  she  understand 
as  a  man  would,  that  to  any  true  lover  it  would  have  been 
torment  to  have  to  sit  looking  at  her  sweet  face — two  other 
faces  looking  on?  That  after  this  long  parting,  to  part 
from  her  again,  though  but  for  twelve  hours,  with  that 
quiet  good-night,  that  easy  lifting  of  her  cool  fingers  to  cool 
lips,  would  have  been  intolerable — impossible? 

Where  was  all  his  passion  gone  to?  His  passion? 
Pshaw !    A  petty  flame 

"  That  dotb  in  short,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum — and  expire." 

WTaat  had  he  kuowni — tliis  boy  "in  love" — of  the  real 
passion,  strong  as  silent — capable  of  any  endurance, 
daunted  by  no  opposition;  hke  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountain,  out  of  its  very  fervency  growing  pure ;  patient 
under  loss — yet  content  with  no  mediiun  between  total 
loss  and  total  gain ;  exacting,  perhaps,  yet  supplying  all  that 
it  exacts;  the  love  that  swallows  up  all  other  petty  loves, 
and  rises  sole  and  complete,  unalienated  and  unalienable — 
the  love  that  a  man  ought  to  have  for  his  wife  ? 

Again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  I  was  unjust  to  Lord 
Eilistoun.  Once  more,  as  I  paced  the  solitary  street,  till 
the  moon  set  behind  the  terrace  opposite,  and  Jean's  long- 
lingering  candle  went  out  in  the  attic-st-ory  of  Pleasant- 
row,  I  judged  hastily,  uncharitably,  asi  we  always  must  when 
njeasuring  other  people  by  our  own  line  and  rule.  I  forgot 
— alas,  that  we  less  seldom  forget !  how  Providence  never 
makes  any  two  trees  to  grow  after  one  pattern,  or  any  two 
leaves  of  the  same  tree  exactly  ahke. 

This  was  Friday — or  rather  Satiu'day — for  I  did  not 
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reach  home  till  dawn.  On  Sunday  morning  I  rose  and 
v.alked  ten  miles  out  into  the  country  to  a  little  church 
I  knew;  not  appearing  at  Pleasant-row  till  evening. 

Jean  was  out.  They  had  called  for  her  in  the  carriage 
— Lady  Erlistoun  and  Lady  Emily  Gage ;  the  latter  was  to 
return  with  her  after  dinner. 

"  Does  Lady  Emily  know?  I  think  she  ought,"  I  said, 
after  a  long  pause.     , 

"  About  Jean's  engagement?     Most  likely.     But  I  take 
no  notice,  Jean  is  so  veiy  particular." 
"  He  was  here  yesterday?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  Lady  Erlistoun  likewise.     They  treat  her 
with  great  respect,  you  see.     Poor  Jean,  how  I  shall  miss 
her  when  she  is  married  " — 
"  Hush,  I  hear  carriage-wheels." 

They  entered  all  together,  Jean,  Lady  Emily,  and  Lord 
Erlistoim.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  invited  by  my  mother 
to  remain. 

Lady  Emily  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing;  except 
afterwards,  with  a  pretty  childish  wilfulness,  observing, 
that "  if  he  stayed  he  was  not  to  int^errupt  the  thousand  and 
one  things  she  had  to  say  to  her  dear  Miss  Dowglas." 

No ;  it  was  plain  the  happy,  innocent  creature  did  not 
know;  Jean  had  not  told  her.  I  thought — was  it  right  or 
wrong  of  Jean? 

She  gave  them.  Lord  Erlistoun  and  Lady  Emijy,  tho 
guests'  places  at  either  corner  of  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  and 
herself  sat  opposite  at  the  tea-table.  The  smile  always 
ready  to  answer  Lady  Emily's,  though  exceedingly  soft,  was 
very  grave,  as  if  she  were  a  great  deal  older  than  either  of 
these. 

A  stransre  evening: — I  often  now  look  back  and  wonder  at 
it ;  at  the  mysterious  combinations  of  fate  that  arise,  not 
only  among  evil  but  good  people — placing  them  in  posi- 
tions where  right  seems  hardly  distinguishable  from  wrong, 
where  everv  step  is  thick  with  netted  temptations,  every 
word,  even  of  kindness  or  affection,  like  the  whipping  of 
another  with  a  rod  of  thorns. 

Lord  Erlistoun  comported  himself  blamelessly.  If  in 
Lady  Emily's  artless  admission  it  came  out  that  they  had 
been  incessantly  together,  dreaming  over  art  and  poetry  in 
Italian  cities,  learning  great  lessons  and  forming  noble 
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plans  of  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps — it  also  came 
out  that  this  bond  had  hitherto  never  passed  the  limits  of 
simple  "  friendship."  Likewise  that  its  foundation  had  evi- 
dently been  in  a  certain  other  friend,  whom,  without  nam- 
ing, he  said  she  resembled,  but  whom  she  in  her  humility 
never  thought  of  identifying  with  that  dear  friend  of  her 
own,  who  used  to  talk  to  her  "  just  like  Lord  Erlistoun." 

"  '  The  noblest  woman  he  ever  knew,'  he  said  you  were  " 
— whispered  she  with  her  ann  round  Jean's  waist.  "  I 
might  have  guessed  it  could  be  none  other  than  my  own 
Jean  Dowglas." 

Jean  kissed  her.  They  were  standing  at  the  window — ■ 
■where,  far  over  chimneys  and  roof-tops,  spread  the  bright 
soft  sky. 

"  Wliat  a  lovely  evening !  Lord  Erlistoun  was  saying 
on  Friday  morning,  at  Richmond — that  he  never  remem- 
bered so  beautiful  a  spring." 

No?  Not  that  at  Lythwaite  Hall?  He  had  forgotten 
it.  He  was  gazing,  with  an  uneasy  air,  at  the  two  faces, 
strongly  contrasted,  and  yet  bearing  a  shadowy  likeness 
each  to  each,  the  woman's  and  the  girl's. 

Steadily,  with  the  manner  of  one  not  startled  into  very 
sudden  conclusion,  but  to  whom  prevision  has  been  already 
preparation,  Jean  looked  down  into  those  happy  eyes. 

"  My  child,  at  your  age,  and  Lord  Erlistoun's — every- 
thing is,  and  ought  to  be,  beautiful  spring." 

He  heard,  as  she  must  have  meant  him  to  hear. 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  noticed  that  he  took  occasion  to  sit  by 
her  side,  and  talk  desultorily  but  pointedly  to  Miss  Dow- 
glas and  her  alone.     Jean  listened. 

People  think  they  can  be  generous  hypocrites,  and  hfde 
their  feelings  marvellous  well ;  but  they  cannot.  All  vain 
tenderness,  conscience,  pride  of  honour,  fear  of  giving  pain, 
cannot  swaddle  up  a  truth.  Through  some  interstice  of 
glance  or  action  it  wiU  appear,  naked  and  cold,  yet  a  tan- 
gible Hving  truth.  ' 

Thus,  though  he  sat  by  her  side,  paid  her  every  observ- 
ance, though  in  every  tone  of  his  voice  was  unfeigned  re- 
gard, even  tenderness,  as  if  conscious  of  some  involuntary 
wrong,  still  to  one  who  knew  what  love  is  and  is  not,  it 
became  clear  as  daylight  that  Lord  Erlistoun's  present  feel- 
ing for  Jean  Dowglas  was  no  more  that  of  two  years  since, 
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than  the  wax  simulacra  he  was  now  eloquently  describing 
to  her,  set  in  church  niclies  and  dressed  up  with  flowers, 
compared  with  the  warm  breathing  womanhood,  adored 
yet  beloved,  of  the  saint  that  once  had  been. 

His  reverence,  his  esteem,  remained  ;  but  his  love  had 
died.  Of  natural  decay  ?  or,  perhaps,  at  his  age  and  with 
his  temperament,  of  an  equally  natural  change — substitu- 
tion? If  so,  that  fact  had  been  carefully  and  honourably 
concealed.  He  was  neither  coxcomb  nor  brute — he  was  a 
gentleman.  His  attentions  all  that  evening,  without  being 
marked,  remained  sole  and  undivided,  and  the  object  of 
them  was  undoubtedly  Jean  Dowglas. 

Once  or  twice  I  saw  Lady  Emily  glance  at  them  both 
with  a  fhtting  troubled  suspicion ;  then  smile  her  happy 
smile.     No,  it  was  not  possible. 

This  young  man,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  youth,  toned 
down  by  a  maturer  wisdom,  learnt — no  matter  how  or  from 
whom ;  his  career  just  opening  before  him — a  career  worthy 
of  a  true  English  nobleman,  in  his  hands  the  triple  power  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  education,  and  the  will  worthily  to  use  all 
three.  And  Jean  Dowglas,  a  woman  past  her  prime — 
youthful  pleasures  having-  ceased  to  be  her  pleasures — hav- 
ing been  beaten  to  and  fro  in  the  world  till  e\ien  in  her 
brightest  moods  her  very  enjoyment  was  grave,  and  you 
could  trace  at  times  a  certain  weariness  of  aspect,  which 
betokened  that  the  haven  she  sought  was  less  happiness 
than  rest. 

No!  love  might  exist,  or  that  lingering  regard  which 
assumed  its  name,  but  unity,  that  oneness  of  sympathy  in 
life  and  life's  aims,  which  alone  makes  marriage  sacred  or 
desirable — between  these  two,  was  no  longer  possible. 

Lady  Emily  departed — Lord  Erlistoun  put  her  in  the 
carriage ;  then,  instead  of  returning,  a^ked  me  if  I  would 
walk  with  him  for  half  an  hour  ? 

We  strolled  up  the  road  together;  at  first  in  silence, 
then,  as  with  a  tacit  right,  he  asked  me  various  questions 
concerning  our  family  and  Jean.  Finallv,  in  a  manly, 
serious  way  he  thanked  me  for  my  fulfilment  of  my 
"  charge,"  and  hoped  I  should  ever  remain  hia  "  good 
cousin." 

Retumins-,  we  found  Jean  sitting  by  the  newly-lit  lamp, 
a  book  open  before  her  ;  she  had  been  reading  to  my  mother 
the  Evening  Psalms.     She  looked  up  as  we  entered. 
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"  Did  3'ou  think  I  was  gone?"  said  Lord  Erlistoim. 

"  No  ;  oh  no." 

He  sat  down  by  her,  and  began  to  enter  more  fvilly  into 
h'S  plans  about  attempting?  the  sole  vocation  ■which  is  readily 
open  to  young  men  in  his  position — politics.  All  his  re- 
marks were  clear  and  good,  evidently  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  all  the  blesr 
sings  of  his  lot. 

"  They  are  many,"  Jean  said,  gently. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  He  siehed.  "  Yes,  you  are  right. 
Surely  you  did  not  imagine  I  thought  otherwise?" 

"  I  should  not  be  likely  to  imagine  anything  unworthy 
of  you." 

"  Thanks — thanks."  He  then  asked  if  she  approved  of 
his  plan  of  life?  "  I  used  to  call  you  my  conscience,  you 
know.     Are  yovi  satisfied?'' 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

Something  in  her  manner  struck  him.  He  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  her,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  long,  thin  hand, 
the  mouth  which  spoke  looked  not  less  sweet  than  ordinary. 

Still  Lord  Erlistoun  seemed  not  quite  at  ease.  He  be- 
gan to  move  about  the  parlour,  taking  up  one  or  two  things 
that  ornamented  the  chimney-piece — small  relics  saved  out 
of  the  wreck,  which  Jean  had  bought  in  at  the  sale. 

"  I  think  I  remember  this  vase.  It  used  to  stand  on  the 
side-table  at " 

"  Oh,  do  not!''  At  the  sharp  pain  of  Jean's  voice,  he 
turned — took  her  hand. 

"Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  Lythwaite?" 

"  No,  no — you  will  not,  you  could  not.  If  you  wished 
ever  so,  you  could  not  forcet." 

"  I  hope,"  he  began,  but  Jean  had  recollected  herst  If  now. 

"  It  hurts  me  to  talk  of  Lythwaite  ;  wc  will  not  do  so  any 
more." 

"As  you  please." 

And  I  saw  that  either  she  had  removed  her  hand,  or  it 
had  slipped  from  his.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  it  asrain. 
They  sat  talking,  side  by  side,  as  friend  with  friend,  until 
the  time  that  his  carriage  arrived. 

Lingering  about,  still  restless,  he  began  turning  over 
Jean's  little  book-shelf. 

"Ah,  did  I  give  you  this? — how  fond  I  was  of  it  once. 
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Here  is  my  mark,  too  " — and  he  ran  over  the  Vines  to  him- 
self, wanninsf  over  them  as  he  went.  They  were  the  very 
same  he  had  repeated  with  such  fervid  passion  the  night 
before  he  left  England.  With  the  same  intonation — yci- 
different — he  repeated  them  now,  up  to  the  same  close— 

"  I  knew  it  was  the  vision  veiled  from  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was — 

"'Emily.'  " 

Again,  for  the  second  time,  Jean  had  supplied  the  word, 
in  a  low,  steady  voice,  as  convepng  the  simple  statement  of 
a  fact;  no  more.  Lord  Erlistoun  started  violently,  crim- 
soned up  to  his  very  brow — shut  the  book,  and  pushed  it 
away,  saying,  hurriedly — 

"  I  must  take  to  blue-books  now —  I  have  done  with 
poetry.     Good-night,  all — good-night,  Jean." 


CHAPTER  ^^^L 

Life,  like  love,  has  its  passive  as  well  as  active  phase ; 
its  season  of  white  winter,  when  all  external  vitahty  ceases, 
and  the  utmost  exercise  of  reason  and  faith  is  necessary  to 
convince  us  that  any  vitality  exists  at  all.  We  walk  on, 
darkly  and  difficultly,  as  far  as  each  day  will  carry  us — no 
further. 

Thus,  for  many  days,  I  knew  not  how  many,  did  I  go  to 
and  fro  between  my  lodgings  and  IMincing-lane,  pleading 
press  of  business  to  excuse  my  absence,  if  excuse  were  need- 
ed, at  Pleasant-row.  In  all  there  happening,  I  was  as 
powerless  as  if  I  abode  at  the  North  Pole.  It  was  better  to 
keep  away. 

But  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  life  of  nature,  sleeping 
under  the  snow,  so  I  believe,  and  did  then,  in  the  everlast- 
ing vitality  of  truth,  of  right,  and  what  is  in  one  sense  lesser 
than,  vet  in  its  purest  fonn  identical  with  both  these — love. 
Yes,  I  believe  in  love.  Despite  its  many  counterfeits  and 
alloys,  some  so  like  it  that  for  a  time  they  may  even  pass 
current  for  it ;  with  all  its  defilements  and  defacements,  too 
pitiable  to  be  unpardonable, — I  doubt  not  that  at  the  core 
of  every  honest  man's  and  woman's  heart  lies  that  true  coin, 
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which,  its  value  found,  is  a  life's  riches,  and  if  never  found, 
is  yet  a  life's  possession  ;  being  still  pure  gold,  and  stamped 
with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Great  King. 

I  had  leanit  much  in  tlieso  few  years ;  I,  Mark  Browne, 
was  no  longer  the  Mark  Browne  whose  rou2"h-built  castle  in 
Span  crumbled  down  at  a  word  or  tv.  o,lightly  uttered  under 
those  chestnut  trees.  It  fell,  as,  being  baseless,  it  perhaps 
deserved  to  fall ;  the  sole  architectural  effort  of  a  too-late 
developed  youth;  we  men  build  differently.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  I  had  never  been  thoroughly  a  man  till  the  res- 
pcnsibilitv  of  those  two  dear  women  fell  on  me,  making  me 
conscious  at  once  of  my  weakness  and  my  strength. 

Ay,  my  strength ;  "  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit,"  as 
rims  the  little  Latin  I  ever  had  opportunity  to  learn.  A 
man  who  has  truth  in  himself  must  be  very  dim-sighted  not 
<o  detect  the  true  from  the  false  in  others,  and  he  who  can 
trust  himself  is  not  afraid  to  trust  fate, — that  is,  Provi- 
dence,— for  all  things. 

My  poor  Jean!  my  sorely  tossed,  tempted,  long-tried 
Jean,  with  neither  father,  brother,  nor  friend  ;  not  a  heart 
that  she  knew  of  to  lean  against  for  counsel  or  rest !  Some- 
times I  thought  I  would  go  to  her  ;  and  then — No.  Mv  old 
doctrine  ;  that  silence  may  be  lawful,  hj'pocrisy  never,  took 
from  me  the  possibility  of  being  Jean's  counsellor.  Besides, 
aU  she  did  must  be  out  of  her  own  unbiassed  rectitude  ;  all 
she  had  to  suffer  must  necessarily  be  suffered  alone. 

Oh,  no,  Jean,  not  alone !  If  people  could  tell,  afterwards, 
the  burthens  they  have  borne  for  others,  secretly  and  un- 
asked, the  days  of  sickening  apprehension,  the  nights  of 
sleepless  care,  when,  rationally  or  irrationally,  the  mind  re- 
curs with  a  womanish  dread  to  all  possible  and  probable 
evils,  and  racks  and  strains  itself,  beating  against  the 
bounds  of  time,  distance,  or  necessity,  when  it  would  give 
worlds  only  to  arise  and  go. 

At  last,  one  evening,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  went. 

A  carriage  was  drixang  from  the  door  of  Pleasantrrow  ;  I 
turned  up  the  next  street.  There,  it  passed  me  again,  and 
I  saw  leaning  back  in  a  thouijhtfulness  that  was  absolute 
melancholy,  the  sweet  face  of  Lady  Emily  Gage.  My  cyni- 
cal mood  vanished  in  an  abstract  sort  of  pity,  for  foiu*  per- 
sons who  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose  names,  no  doubt, 
ministering  angels  knew. 
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Lord  Erlistoun  I  found  sitting  with  my  mother;  both 
started,  and  "  thought  it  was  Jean." 

"  Is  Jean  out  alone,  and  in  tliis  pouring  rain  1" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mark — she  will  go.  But  I  forget  you  do 
not  know  she  has  taken  fresh  pupils,  and  works  as  hard 
as  if  all  her  life  she  intended  to  be  a  poor  singing  mistress." 

Lord  Erlistoun  sprang  up,  and  went  to  the  window. 
There  he  stood,  till  the  knock  at  the  door  armounced  Jean. 

Dripping,  muddied,  with  a  music-book  under  her  arm ; 
pale,  with  the  harassed  look  that  all  teachers  gradually  get 
to  wear, — she  stood  before  this  young  man,  by  nature  and 
education  so  keenly  sensitive  to  external  things.  Perhap-^; 
she  felt  the  something,  the  intangible  something,  which  all 
his  courteous  kindhness  could  not  hide  ;  she  flushed  up,  and 
with  a  word  or  two  about  "  never  taking  cold,"  went  to  her 
room. 

Contrasts  are  good,  but  not  such  contrasts  as  these.  Yet 
different  from  them,  and  more  momentous,  were  other 
things  that  throughout  the  evening  incessantly  arose,  mak- 
ing Jean  start  like  one  who,  trying  to  walk  steadily,  is  al- 
ways treading  here  on  a  thorn  and  there  on  a  sharp  stone  ; 
those  little  things  which,  involuntarily,  unconsciously,  are 
the  betrayal  of  love's  decay. 

She  took  her  work.  Lord  Erlistoun  sitting  bv  her,  idle  ; 
she  asked  him  mechanically,  where  he  had  been  all  the 
week?  and  he  answered,  in  a  sort  of  apology,  giving  a  long 
list  of  engagements  "  impossible  to  avoid." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  know  you  must  be  very  much 
occupied.     You  were  at  the  drawing-room  on  Thursday  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  necessary ;  retm*ning  from  abroad  and  ex- 
pecting soon  to  return,  on  the  diplomatic  business  I  told 
you  of." 

Jean  bent  her  head.     "Lady  Emily  wa-s  there.     I  saw 
her  dressed.     She  looked  very  beautiful — did  she  notl" 
"  I  believe  so." 

Here  my  mother  broke  in  with  Lady  Emily's  message, 
and  how,  finding  Lord  Erlistoun  here  and  Jean  absent,  she 
would  not  stay.  "  She  was  rather  cro?s — if  so  sweet  a  crea- 
ture  could  be  cross.  I  fancy,  her  gay  life  does  not  suit  her  ; 
she  looks  neither  so  well  nor  so  happy  as  she  did  six  months 
ago." 

Lord  Erlistoun's  was  a  tell-tale  countcnancs  at  best;  it 
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told  crwel  tales  now,  and  Jean  saw  it.  Hers  expressed  less 
of  doubt  OK  pain  than  infinite  compassion ;  but  when  he 
looked  up  he  started  as  if  he  could  not  bear  her  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  aoout  ?     You  are  always  busy." 

"  I  am  correcting  counter-point  exercises  of  my  pupils." 

"Those  pupils,"  he  repeated  with  initation.  "  Mr. 
Browne,  cannot  you,  whose  influence  here  seems  at  least 
equal  to  my  own,  represent  how  muiecessary,  how  exceed- 
ingly unsuitable  it  is  for  Miss  Dowglas  to  continue  taking 
pupils?" 

"  She  never  had  any,  until  now ;  with  the  exception  of 
Lady  Emily  Gage." 

He  was  silent. 

Jean  said  gently,  "  My  pupils  do  me  no  harm  but  good. 
To  work  is  necessary  to  me.  I  have  worked  all  my  life ;  I 
believe  it  always  will  be  so." 

"  W^at  do  you  mean  V 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  day." 

"  Jean — Miss  Dowglas — I  trust  that  you  "— 

"  Hush,  pray — I  said  another  day." 

Lord  Erlistoun  somewhat  haughtily  assented.  For  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  talked  cliiefly  to  my  mother  and  me — 
scarcely  to  Jean  at  all.  But  just  before  leaving  he  drew 
her  a  little  aside. 

"  I  have  never,  in  the  short  time  since  my  retura,  been 
a.ble  to  have  speech  with  you  alone.  May  I  call  to-morrow  ? 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  you  please  me  by  accepting 
this?" 

He  placed  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  a  ring  blaz- 
ing with  diamonds.     Before  she  could  speak  he  was  gone. 

During  the  short  time  I  remained  after  him,  Jean  sat 
where  he  had  left  her,  the  ring  still  flashing;  on  her  hand — 
which  was  now  beginning  to  lose  its  shapely  roundness,  and 
grow  thin  and  worn-looking  like  an  old  woman's  hand. 

Next  day,  a  carriage  and  pair  astonished  Mincing-lane, 
and  in  the  dim  office  which  at  this  time  of  the  afternoon  I 
usually  had  all  to  myself,  entered  Lord  Erlistoun.  He  was 
evidentlv  in  much  agitation. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  will  not  detain  you  two  minutes ;  but  I 
wished,  before  waiting  upon  your  cousin,  to  ask  if  you  had 
in  any  wav  coimselled  or  influr>nced  this  letter?" 

My  Eurpi-jse  was  enough  to  1  estify  n^y  total  ignorance. 
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"  I  thought  so ;  I  always  knew  you  for  a  man  of  honour 
— you  would  suggest  nothing  that  could  compromise  mine. 
Read  this,  and  judge  between  us." 

The  idea  of  a  thii'd  party  judging  between  two  lovers ! — 
I  hesitated. 

"  I  beg  you  to  read  u. ,  you  being  in  some  sense  her  guar- 
dian, I  claim  this  as  my  right." 

A  brief  letter : 

«*  My  Dear  Frisnd, 

"  With  this,  I  return  your  ring.  Some  day,  I  may  take 
from  you  some  other  remembrance,  as  from  a  frieud  to  a  friend, 
but — no  ring. 

"  What  I  have  some  time  wished  to  say,  I  now  think  it  bet- 
ter to  write  ;  namely,  to  ask  you  to  remove  from  your  mind  any 
feeling  of  being  engaged  to  me.  The  reasons  which  made  me 
always  resist  any  formal  engagement  on  your  jart,  have  proved 
jufit  and  right.  You  were  alwayn  free — you  remain  free.  1  knew 
you  better  than  you  knew  yourself,  and  I  do  not  cast  upon  you 
the  shadew  of  blame. 

"  I  believe  that  once  you  loved  me  dearly  ;  that,  in  some 
degree,  you  will  always  love  me  ;  but  not  with  the  full  and  per- 
fect love  that  you  owe  to  your  wife,  or  that  alone  I  could  ever 
consent  to  receive  from  my  husband.  Therefore,  I  am  determined 
to  remain,  as  I  shall  be  ahvayp, 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  JJBAK  DoWaiiAS." 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Browne  V 

My  heart  beat  horribly ;  yet  I  could  not  but  answer  him. 

"  I  am  sure  my  cousin  means  what  is  here  written,  and 
that  in  the  end  it  will  be  better  thus  for  both." 

"  And  by  v/hat  right — But  I  forget,  I  requested  your 
opinion.  Now  it  is  given,  will  you  further  favour  me  by  ac- 
companying me  to  Pleasant-row  r' 

The  young  man's  state  of  mind  was  so  obvious  that,  as 
Jean's  nearest  and  only  friend,  I  resolved  to  go.  We 
scarcelv  exchanged  a  word  till  we  were  in  her  presence. 

Lord  ErUstoun  advanced  haughtily.  "  Miss  Dowglas,  I 
intrude,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received  " — but  at  sight 
of  her  he  broke  down.  "  Jean,  what  is  your  meaning? 
What  have  I  done  to  offend  you  V 

"Nothing." 

"  Tlien  explain  yourself.     I  must  have  an  explanation." 

At  his  violence  Jean  turned  as  white  as  marble — ^but 
once  morPj  with  the  feeling,  highr:r  thai?,  a^nythiiig  that 
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women  call  "proper  pride,"  wliicli  had  made  her  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  passion  consider  him  and  his 
good  first — she  controlled  herself. 

"  Before  I  answer — answer  me  one  word  truly;  I  know 
you  would  never  either  say  or  act  a  falsehood.  Do  you  love 
me  as  you  did  three  years  ago?" 

He  did  not  reply;  he  dared  not. 

"  Then,  whatever  men's  code  of  honour  may  be,  in  the 
sight  of  God  it  would  be  utter  dishonour  in  you  to  marrv 
me." 

My  mother  left  the  room  ;  I  would  have  followed — but 
Lord  Erlistoun  called  me  back.  "  Stay  !  my  honour,  which 
this  lady  calls  into  question,  requires  that  at  this  painful 
crisis  I  should  have  witnesses." 

He  then  addressed  Jean.  "  I  am  to  iinderstand  that  you 
consider  my  hand  unworthy  of  your  acceptance?' 

"  I  did  not  say  unworthy — but  you  know,"  steadily  re- 
garding him,  "  you  know  well  there  does  not  now  exist  be- 
tween you  and  me  the  only  thing  which  makes  marriage 
right  or  holy." 

"  AVhat  is  that? — if  I  may  ask  you  to  name  it." 

"Love.  Understand  me ;  I  never  doubted  vour  honour. 
I  know  you  would  marry  me,  be  to  me  most  faithful,  tender, 
and  kind ;  but  that  is  not  all — I  must  have  love.  No  half 
heart,  charitably,  generously  given.  My  husband's  whole 
heart — or  none." 

"  Is  it  the  old  complaint  of  my '  faithless  temperament '  ?" 
said  Lord  Erlistoun,  bitterly.  "  Because  you  were  not  my 
*  first  love,*  as  the  phrase  is  ?" 

"No,  I  am  not  so  foolish — mo=t  men's  last  love  is  safer 
th&Ti  their  first ;  yours  will  be.  But  it  must  be  the  last. 
I  had  best  tell  you  the  whole  truth  " ;  Jean  spoke  quickly 
and  excitedly  as  if  out  of  long  pent-up  endurance;  "you 
used  to  call  me  an  angel,  but  I  am  a  mere  woman,  a  very 
faulty  woman  too.  I  know  what  jealousy  is  ;  hard  to  bear 
in  friendship,  worse  in  love,  but  in  marriage  I  could  not 
bear  it.  It  would  madden  me — it  would  make  me  wicked. 
Therefore,  even  for  my  own  sake,  I  dare  not  marry  you." 

"  Dare  not  1" 

"  Do  not  be  angry ;  I  blame  you  not ;  but  let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  on  the  truth.  Love  can  change  and  does  ;  better 
in  a  lover  where  it  is  still  remediable  and  excusable,  than 
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in  a  husband  whom  even  to  forgive  would  be  in  soma 
measure  to  despise."  ^  °^^ 

"  You  despise  me  ?  oh,  Jean  !" 

in  t  m^omen?"''^  °^  ^''  ^°"'  ^'''  '°^P°^"^e  "^^^^ed  away 

h.IA°'  ""'  ^7  '''''^^  "°^  ^'^P  '^'  '^  ^^«  I  that  ought  to 
have  known-I  was  a  woman,  you  were  only  a  boy-It  was 
natural,  it  was  almost  right  you  should  change."  She  knelt 
down  by  the  table  where  he  leant,  his  hands\efore  his  face 
~u  4  ."°*'.  '"^^''  ^^  ^""'^  you  so.  Nugent,  Nugent '" 
fnr.  T  r  ^^'''  T.'  ^'^  repeated,  "  and  you  have  reason, 
or  I  despise  myself.  No,  Jean,  I  cannot  tell  you  a  false^ 
hood;  I  do  not  love  you— at  least  in  that  wav" 

nnffilMr  ^^''  ^'"^'''  ^i^^^''^^  ^^"^^'''^^  unconfirmed,  had 
not  til  then  come  upon  her  ,n  its  total  irrevocableness,  for 
Jean  slightly  shivered.     Lord  Erlistoun  went  on  pas^ion- 

»f  IJ  ^^T-r^  ^'""^  i*"^""^  ^^°"^^  I  '^o  "ot  know  mvs.If 
at  ail;  but  it  IS  so.  For  months  I  have  been  a  coward"  and 
a  h3T)ccnte;  every  day  has  been  a  torment  to  me  To 
escape  I  was  going  to  make  myself  a  hypocrite  for  life. 
Jean,  don t    despise  me — pitv  me '" 

"I  do."  ^   ^ 

"  Will  you  help  meV 

«    T  "11   » 

1    Will." 

hanS.'  'T'^^fl  ^\^  t°°k  f^^t  hold  of  one  of  his  clenched 
hands  a  lovers  hand  no  longer;  then  looking  round,  with 
room!   movement  of  eye  and  lip,  she  dismissed  me  from  the 

,  Once  the  bell  ran?  to  send  awav  Lord  Erli.toun'«  cr- 

ZTJ  ""1'^  afterwards  Jean  "came  to  the  door  and 

called  my  mother. 

"  T  want  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  " 
VMiPn  we  came  in,  Jean  was  standing  bv  him.  while  he 
ate  and  drank  this  last  sacrament  of  parting.     He  needed 
It,  for  he  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  hands  shook  like  a  per- 

mucl'i"  bS"e  -rf  '^  '-'i'^'''  ^^^'  '^"'^^  '--  -^'  ^ 
mucli,  but  evidently  evervthmg  wa«  toM 

Jean  spoke-"  Aunt,  and  cousin  Mark,  Lord  Erhstoun 
mediately.     When  he  returns,  I  have  told  him  h3  will  find 
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us  all  his  faithful  friends,"  with  unmistakeable  emphasis  on 
the  word.     No  further  explanation. 

He  stayed  a  little  longer,  resting  his  head  back  on  the 
sofa,  while  Jean  sat  watching  him.  Oh,  what  a  look  it 
was !  Scarcely  of  love,  but  of  inexpressible  tenderness,  like 
a  mother's  over  a  suffering  child.  Passion  bums  out ;  per- 
sonal attachment  dies  out,  the  desire  of  individual  appropd- 
ation  altogether  vanishes  away ;  but  I  believe  tliis  tender- 
ness over  anything  once  loved,  to  be  wholly  indestructible. 
Shame  upon  any  man  or  woman  who  would  wash  otlu  rwise  ! 
for  to  kill  it  would  be  to  kill  the  belief  in  love  itself,  to  doubt 
which  is  the  very  death  of  the  soul. 

Lord  Erlistoim  rose.  Jean  said  she  would  walk  with 
him  a  little  way,  and  he  sat  down  again  without  opposition. 
He  seemod  totally  guided  by  her.  Onlv  once,  as  if  some 
irritating  thought  would  not  be  controlled,  I  heard  him 
whisper, 

"  It  is  useless ;  I  cannot  consent.  You  must  not  tell 
her." 

"  I  must ;  it  is  only  right.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  in  love 
as  concealment.     I  must  tell  her  everything." 

"  Jean !" 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me?     Of  me,  Nugent?" 

At  that,  the  only  reproach  she  liad  ever  made,  he  yielded 
utterly.  "  Only  write  to  me.  This  suspense  will  be  in- 
tolerable until  you  do." 

"  I  will  write — once." 

"Not  again?" 

"  Not  again." 

He  looked  up  ;  just  a  little  he  saw — if  a  man  ever  could 
see  into  a  woman's  heart. 

"One  word.     Say  you  are  not  unhappy?" 

Jean  paused  a  moment,  then  replied.  "  I  believe  it  is 
not  the  will  of  God  that  any  one  of  His  creatures  should 
have  the  power  of  making  another  permanently  unhappy." 

"  And  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Jean  stooped  over  him  as  he  sat,  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead; — the  kiss  of  full  and  free  forgiveness — and  her 
last. 

They  went  out  of  the  house  together,  walking  slowly  arm 
in  arm,  along  the  quiet  streets;  where  lamps  were  being 
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lit  in  snug  parlours,  children  fetched  in  from  play  to  bed, 
and  hard-workinfi:  husbands  waited  for,  late  coming:  home. 

There  is  here  a  burying-ground — surrounded  with  houses 
now,  but  then  only  shut  in  by  a  railing,  through  which  one 
could  catch  both  sight  and  scent  of  the  flowers  which  grew 
luxuriantly  over  and  about — bordering  the  graves.  At  the 
corner  of  this  railing  I  saw  Jean  Dowglas  and  Lord  Ei"lis- 
toun  pause — stand  a  minute,  as  if  with  clasped  hands ;  then 
their  ways  parted.  He  went  on  towards  town;  she'walked 
slowly  back,  without  turning. 

Noj  in  the  pathway  which  with  her  here  ended,  we  re- 
tm'n  no  more ! 

One  heart  at  least  bled  for  thee,  Jean ;  my  Jean ! 

At  safe  distance,  I  followed  her  to  Pleasant-row ;  but  she 
passed  the  door.  Thence,  up  streets  and  down  streets,  with 
a  pace  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  heavy  and  slow,  along 
the  familiar  places  that  had  been,  as  I  once  called  them,  her 
"  Holy  Land  " — keeping  out  of  her  sight,  but  never  losing 
sight  of  her — ^I  followed  my  cousin  Jean  Dowglas. 

At  last  she  went  back  to  the  comer  of  the  cemetery,  the 
spot  where  Lord  Erlistoun  had  left  her.  There  for  many 
minutes  she  stood,  leaning  on  the  railing,  looking  across 
over  the  graves. 

I  let  her  stand.  Better  that  she  should  bury  her  dead 
out  of  her  sight.  Who  is  there  among  us  that  has  not  at 
some  time  done  likewise?  "Who  is  there  that  in  all  this 
busy  world  does  not  own  some  graves? 

At  length  I  crossed  over  and  touched  her  on  the  arm. 

"  Jean." 

"  Oh,  Mark,  take  me  home,  take  me  home !" 

I  took  her  home. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  took  Jean  home. 

Saying  this,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  included  all ;  as  if  it  were 
the  sufficient  explanation  of  our  two  lives,  external  and  in- 
ternal, from  that  day  forward.  Knowing  my  cousin  as  well 
as  I  now  did,  I  was  fully  aware  that  even  among  her  own 
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sex  her  character  was  a  peculiar  one.  Their  petty  daily 
provender  of  work  or  play  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  her  spirit,  active  and  restless  as  a  man's,  yet 
burthened  with  those  especial  wants  and  weaknesses  that 
we  are  wont  to  designate  as  "  women's  nature."  She  might 
have  conquered  them  all  in  time,  and  survived  to  dwell  in 
that  paradise  of  peace,  lit  with  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
next  world,  which  is  possible  even  here  ;  but  in  this  world 
there  was  but  one  thing  that  her  heart  could  ever  recognise 
and  rest  in,  as  home. 

I  loved  Jean  Dowglas.  She  was  the  only  woman  I  ever 
did  love.  She  came  and  stood  over  my  life  like  a  star; 
clouds  arose  between  me  and  it ;  I  "  wandered  in  night  and 
foulest  darkness,"  as  the  man  sings  in  that  "  Lobgesang  " — 
how  its  tunes  haunt  me  to  this  day ! — but  my  star  never 
faded,  never  fell. 

With  us,  as  Jean  said  it  was  with  her  sex,  the  test  of  a 
true  attachment — hear  it,  ye  coquettes,  ye  selfish  mean 
prudes,  who  think  to  make  us  the  better  lovers  by  making 
us  the  greater  fools,  is,  when  we  prize  a  woman  less  for  her 
love  than  for  herself ;  for  what  she  is,  and  what  she  does  ; 
for  that  image  of  bright  excellence,  which  every  man  bora 
of  woman  ought  to  see  shining  before  him  all  his  life 
through,  attained  or  not — like  a  star  in  the  sky.  If  it  falls, 
God  help  him  !  for  its  falling  is  like  that  of  the  star  Worm- 
wood, which  draws  a  third  of  heaven  after  it. 

I  loved  Jean.  At  first,  after  this  fashion  of  abstract 
worship  ;  then  nearer,  nearer — recognising  all  her  foibles  ; 
not  blind  even  to  her  very  faults  ;  yet  never  losing  the  re- 
verence, the  sense  of  tender  mystery,  which  all  who  love 
should  have  for  one  another,  else,  by  a  N^olent  or  a  natural 
death,  the  love  most  assuredly  dies.  And  so  it  happened, 
that  in  the  time  of  her  trouble  I  took  her  "  home." 

She  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  this ;  ignorant  as  a  child  ; 
she  looked  to  me  for  everything  with  a  tacit  pitiful  sim- 
plicity, also  like  a  child.  But  I  was  a  man,  and  strong  as 
a  man  ought  to  be  when  heaven  apparently  gives  his  des- 
tiny— perhaps  more  than  his,  into  his  own  hands. 

Young,  self-presvmiing  simpletons  may  waver — I  never 
did  ;  cowards  and  passionate  may  shrink  back,  afraid  of 
their  fate  or  themselves ;  I  was  afraid  of  nothing.  For- 
tune's vicissitudes,  lapse  of  years,  trouble,  suspense,  vmcer- 
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tainty— all  these  things  are  as  nothing,  and  less  than  noth- 
ing, to  a  man  who  truly  loves  a  woman  whom  he  esteems 
worth  his  winning.  Either  she  is  not,  or  he  does  not  de- 
serve to  win  her,  unless  he  can  conquer  them  all. 

So  much  of  myself,  which  here  I  shall  leave;  as  it  is  a 
subject  which  concerns  myself  alone. 

Lord  Erlistoun  quitted  England ;  not  immediately ;  but 
he  never  came  again  to  Pleasant-row.  Lady  Emily  did, 
more  than  once ;  pale  and  sad-looking  my  mother  told  me' 
but  more  tenderly  loving  than  ever  to  our  Jean.  Shortly', 
she  too  disappeared  from  London,  and  I  heard  of  her  no' 
more.  If  Jean  did — she  kept  a  passive  silence,  which  it 
would  have  been  cmelty  to  break. 

At  Midsummer  we  left  Pleasant-row ;  left  it  to  the  shriek 
of  the  engines  and  the  curl  of  the  grey,  spectral  stream. 
They  will  never  tell  any  tales — those  ,two  bare  walls, 
roofless,  open  to  the  sky. 

I  found  a  little  cottage,  some  miles  out  of  London,  where 
I  established  my  mother  and  Jean.  Algernon  likewise ; 
that  he  might  have  every  chance  of  keeping  up  health  in 
the  work  from  which  he  must  not  shrink.  "Poor  lad !  but 
we  all  of  us  have  something  to  endure. 

"  Oh,  how  pleasant!"  sighed  Jean,  beholding  the  cottage, 
the  fields,  and  the  flowers.     "  Only  my  pupils — " 

"  You  must  give  them  up." 

"  Must?" 

If  you  please — at  least  for  the  .present,  while  you 
honour  me  by  taking  charge  of  my  mother  and  that  obstre- 
perous boy.     They  will  give  you  quite  trouble  enough." 

"  Oh,  Mark!"     She  smiled  and  consented. 

Sunday  by  Sunday  I  found  her  cheeks  looking  less  wan 
and  her  steps  hgliter.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  trouble  which 
cannot  be  borne  easier,  in  the  country,  among  fields  and 
flowers. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  sort  of  calenture  myself ;  a  des- 
perate craving  that  was  granted  to  my  cost.  I  fell  ill ;  and 
was  a  month  absent  from  Mincing-lane. 

I  had  seen  Jean's  care  over  others ;  her  watchful  tender- 
ness, her  power  of  entire  devotion  to  those  who  needed  her, 
but  I  had  never  experienced  it  myself  till  now.  Every 
trivial  circumstance  of  every  day  and  hour  of  that  month 
still  remains  vivid  in  my  memory.  I  may  yet  bless  heaven 
for  it,     I  did  even  then  at  times ; — not  always. 
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When  I  recovered,  it  was  winter ;  then,  rapidly  as  time 
seems  to  gallop  when  one  has  fairly  left  youth  behind,  it 
was  spring.  For  nearly  a  year  the  trains  had  been  passing 
and  repassing  through  our  old  parloiir  at  Pleasant-row. 

Not  a  syllable  heard  I  of  Lord  Erlistoun.  He  might 
have  been  dead — or  married,  as  was  indeed  more  likely. 
Caught,  doubtless,  by  the  next  fair  face  that  crossed  his 
way,  since,  apparently,  some  retributive  fate  had  swept 
from  him  that  sweet  fond  one  of  Lady  Emilv  Gage.  As  for 
Jean,  hers,  dear  heart !  was  to  him  no  more  than  dust  and 
ashes  now. 

So  thought  I,  but  I  was  mistaken.  One  day  I  found  on 
my  table  a  packet  addressed  "  Miss  ©owglas." 
How  dared  he  even  to  write  her  name  1 
I  carried  the  letter  in  my  pocket  all  Saturday,  half  of 
Sunday,  in  the  village  church,  up  and  down  the  peaceful 
fields.  Jean's  spirit  seemed  peaceful  as  they ;  she  was  a 
little  more  silent  than  usual,  perhaps,  but  with  an  inexpres- 
sible calm  in  her  and  about  her.  I  could  not  give  her  the 
letter. 

After  tea,  when  Algernon  had  gone  out  and  my  mother 
was  asleep,  she  said, 

"  Mark,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something.     You  sent  me 
this  '  Galigiiani  '  on  Friday  last,  did  you  know  what  was 
in  it?" 
"  No." 
"  See." 

I  read.  "  Married  at  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Nu- 
gent, Baron  Erlistoun,  to  the  Lady  Emily  Gage." 

I  folded  up  the  paper  slowly  and  returned  it;  as  I  did 
eo,  it  was  my  hand  that  shook,  not  Jean's. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  all  is  as  was  right  to  be.  I  knew 
it  wovdd  happen  so  in  the  end.  I  am  vei-y  glad.  Only, 
somehow,  if  they  had  told  me  themselves  " — 
I  gave  her  Lord  Erlistoun's  letter. 
Two  letters  I  saw  were  enclosed.  She  read  them  one 
piter  the  other  without  moving  from  her  place,  without 
even  turning  aside;  then  took  up  and  unfolded  a  little 
packet  which  accompanied  them.  It  was  a  ring  made  of 
hair,  a  dark  lock  and  a  fair  one,  set  in  gold,  -with  their  two 
names  engraved  inside ;   "  Nugent  " — "  Emily." 

Jean  put  it  on  her  finger,  looked  at  it,  twisted  it  up  and 
down,  till  slowly  her  eyes  filled — ran  over. 
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"  It  was  very  kind.     God  bless  them.     God  bless  them 
both !" 
This  was  all. 

For  another  year  our  life  flowed  on,  without  change,  or 
prospect  of  chans:e.  At  least,  to  three  of  us,  my  mother, 
Jean,  and  me.  The  boys  were  all  grown  up,  Charles  even 
contemplating  matrimony,  though  he  had  faithfully  edu- 
cated Russell  and  started  him  a^  a  private  tutor  before  in- 
dulginsf  in  that  luxiu-y.  Algernon  had  been  transferred  to 
a  situation  in  Liverpool,  where  still  lingered  in  good  re- 
pute oviT  honest  name  of  Browne. 

"  They  tell  me,  if  I  were  to  start  as  a  merchant,  on  my 
own  account,  I  might  make  a  fortime  yet,  Jean." 

"  Might  you?"  She  answered  me,  with  that  open  smile 
which  showed  at  once  her  total  ignorance  of  for  whom 
alone  the  fortune  would  be  worth  making.  And  so,  with- 
out referring  to  the  matter  again,  I  turned  my  ways  back 
to  Mincing-lane. 

And  still,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  green  leaves  or  snow,  I 
came,  on  Simdays,  to  look  after  "  my  household,"  as  I  called 
my  mother  and  Jean. 

A  quiet  household — though  dear  and  homelike.  At 
least  as  much  so  as  the  just  law  of  natm'e  and  possibility 
allows  two  solitary  women,  of  diEferent  ages,  opposite  in 
character,  and  un allied  by  blood,  to  make  themselves  a 
home,  or  rather  a  habitation.  Sometimes  I  wondfred  if 
Jean  felt  this  distinction  ;  if  her  present  life  were  sulhcient 
to  her;  or,  supposing  her  Monday  morning  thoughts  ever 
followed  me  from  the  siuishiny  jessamine  porch,  into  the 
shadows  of  Mincing-lane,  whether  she  thought  my  life  was 
Bufhcient  to  me? 

I  was  no  coward.  I  did  not  complain  of  my  lot,  nnr 
dash  myself  to  pieces  against  its  stony  boundaries.  If 
Heaven  had  set  them — let  them  stand  !  if  not,  mine  was  a 
strong  hand  still. 

Onca  only,  I  confess  to  have  been  beaten  by  fate,  or  the 
devil,  or  possibly  both.  I  was  hurrying  down  Cheapside, 
anxious  to  shut  up  the  office,  the  business  of  which  the 
firm  now  left  almost  entirely  in  my  hands.  I  wanted  to 
catch  the  last  breath  of  an  autimin  afternoon  down  the 
river ;  less  for  pleasiu'e  than  for  health,  which  a  man  whose 
sole  capital  it  is  has  a  right  to  economise ;  and  mine  had 
somewhat  dwindled  of  late. 
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Tliere  was  a  "  lock  "  in  the  street,  wliicli  detained  and 
annoyed  me  ;  I  was  apt  to  be  irritable  at  little  things  now. 
That  pair  of  prancing  greys  which  stopped  tlie  crossing, 
what  right  had  they  and  their  owners  caracoling  lazily 
along  the  smooth  v/ays  of  life,  to  come  and  baulk  us  toiling 
men  out  of  our  only  possession,  our  time? 

I  just  glanced  at  the  occupants  of  the  carriage — only 
two,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  talking  and  smiling  to  one 
another; — young,  handsome,  happy-Iookin?.  When  they 
had  passed  I  knew  them  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Erlistoun.  They 
did  not  see  me,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  am  afraid  the  devil 
was  uppermost  for  many  minutes  aftrr  then. 

So  they  were  in  England  again.  Would  they  seek  us? 
would  Jean  wish  it?  would  she  dare  to  wish  it?  I  could 
not  tell.  I  racked  myself  with  conjectures ;  trying  to 
measure  a  woman's  nature  by  a  man's,  arriving  at  what 
is  usually  the  only  safe  and  wise  conclusion,  viz.,  that  we 
know  nothing  about  the  sex  at  all.  Mv  sole  certainty  was 
in  her  own  words — that  Heaven  never  allows  to  one  human 
being  the  power  of  making  another  "permanently  un- 
happy." 

How  a  few  quiet  words,  spoken  naturally,  as  wc  were 
crossing  the  Sunday  fields,  settled  all!    I  could  have  smiled. 

"  Mark,  I  had  yesterday  an  invitation  that  I  should  like 
to  accept.  Will  you  ti-y  to  take  a  day's  holiday  and  go  with 
me  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  Erlistoun?" 

"  Certainly." 

I  called  for  Jean  early  one  forenoon.  She  was  sitting 
quite  ready,  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  reading ;  but  she 
looked  up  at  my  entrance — that  bright  involuntary  look 
which  caught  unexpectedly  is  worth  untold  gold. 

The  lanes  to  the  stations  were  sunshiny  and  dewy ; 
HolHngbourne,  the  chief  property  of  the  heiress  Lady 
Emily,  was  about  thirty  miles  down  our  line  of  railway. 
We  walked  briskly,  rejoicing  in  the  pleasant  day.  Jean 
said,  she  believed  none  but  those  who  rarelv  had  it,  coidd 
fully  appreciate  the  deliciousness  of  a  holiday. 

"  Then,  a  life  of  labour  is  the  best.  Do  )'0u  think  so, 
Jean?" 

"  I  do.     Far  the  highest  and  noblest." 

"More  so,  for  instance  than  that  of  Lord  Erlistoun?" 

I  felt  almost  reproved  at  her  grave  and  soft  reply. 
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"  Lord  Erlistoun's  is,  and  will  be  more  so  as  he  grows 
older,  a  noble  life  too.  I  always  felt  sure  of  that.  He  waa 
like  a  good  ship,  gallant  and  true,  but  blown  about  hither 
and  thither  for  want  of  an  anchor  to  hold  by.  He  has 
found  it  now,  in  his  wife's  heart." 

"  Do  you  think  a  man's  life  is  never  complete  without  a 
wife?" 

"  Some  men's  are  not^ — he  is  one.  He  needs  to  be  happy 
in  order  to  be  good.  I  used  to  think  the  same  myself  onoj. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  those  characters  are  nearer  per- 
fcctness,  in  whom  to  be  good  is  the  first  aim  ;  who,  living 
in  and  for  the  All-good,  can  trust  Him  with  their  hap- 
piness." 

I  said,  looking  at  her  sideways  for  a  moment,  "  I  think 
BO  too." 

Thus  talking  we  reached  the  station,  and  Jean  put  her 
purse  into  my  hand  with  a  wicked  little  trick  of  indepen- 
dence she  was  prone  to,  however  unavailing. 
"  Well,  second-class  of  course,"  she  warned  me. 
"  No.     I  never  mean   to  let    you    travel    second-clas3 
again." 

Jean  laughed  and  submitted.  When  we  were  in  the  car- 
riage she  leaned  back,  watching  the  whirling  landscape  in 
eilcnce;  but  my  landscape  was  her  face. 

No  longer,  by  the  utmost  flattery,  to  be  called  a  young 
face ;  roundness  and  colouring  gone,  the  large  aquiline 
features  distinctly,  not  to  say  harshlv  marked, — it  was 
noble  still,  but  beautifiil  no  more  ;  i;nless  for  that  mellow- 
ness like  the  haze  of  autumn,  which  never  comes  until  the 
summer  of  life  is  altogether  gone  by.  A  sweetness,  a  re- 
pose, indicating  her  total  reconcilement  to  youth's  passing 
away — her  perpetual  looking  forward  to  that  which  alone 
gives  permanent  content  in  earthly  pleasures — the  rest 
which  is  beyond  them,  the  pleasures  which  are  for  ever- 
more. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  small  wayside  station.     A  car- 
riage was  waiting,  and  a  gentleman. 
"  Miss  Dowglas !" 
"  Lord  Erlistoun?" 

Tliey  met — not  quite  without  emotion  ;  but  only  so  much 
as  old  friends  might  naturally  meet  with,  after  long  ab- 
sence.    No  more  ;  not  a  particle  more. 

"  Emily  is  here  too.     She  is  longing  to  see  you,"  and  he 
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hurried  Jean  to  the  little  waiting-room,  where  Eniilv  fell  on 
her  neck  and  shod  a  few  tears.  She  seemed  more  aiTected 
than  either  of  them,  this  fortunate,  happy,  loving  and  be- 
loved Emily. 

That  day  passed  like  a  dream ;  in  and  about  Rollings 
bourne,  which  was  a  spot  lovely  as  dreamland,  and  with 
those  two,  fit  owners  of  it  all,  who  seemed  in  their  position 
and  themselves,  familiar  and  yet  strange,  known  and  yet 
unknown,  as  people  are  whom  one  has  to  do  with  in  dreams. 
"  "We  askfd  no  one  to  meet  you,"  said  Lord  Erlistoun, 
"we  wanted  this  first  visit  to  have  you  all  to  ourselves; 
and  besides  we  do  not  intend  to  be  swamped  in  society  just 
yet ;  we  feel  as  if  we  never  cnuld  have  enough  of  solitude." 
His  natural,  unconscious  "  we," — his  evident  delight  in 
this  same  "  solitude," — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  poa- 
sibjie  in  a  house  like  a  palace,  and  an  estate  like  half  a  shire, 
— ay,  Jean  was  right.  His  last  love  had  been  the  true 
one ;   he  had  cast  anchor  and  found  rest. 

"  Yes,  she  looks  well,  and  happy  too,"  I  overheard  him 
say;  his  eyes,  fonder  than  any  lover's  eyes,  watching  his 
young  vnte,  as  she  flitted  about  her  splendid  conservatory,  a 
flower  among  the  flowers ;  "  and,  I  think,  Jean,  every  day 
she  grows  more  like  you." 

Tliis  was  the  only  time  he  called  her  "  Jean,"  or  that  iu 
speaking  to  her  his  voice  dropped  into  anything  of  the  oki 
tone.  The  only  time  that  Jean's  countenance  altered — 
though  for  no  more  than  an  instant.  No  angel  in  heaven 
could  have  worn  a  happier  smile  than  Jean  Dowglas  now. 

They  both  walked  with  us  to  the  station — they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  walking  together  a  good  deal.  Our  last 
sight  of  them  was  standing  on  the  platform,  arm  in  arm  ; 
Lord  Erlistoun  lifted  his  hat  in  adieu,  with  his  peculiar 
stately  air — Lady  Erlistoun  leaning  forward  to  catch  one 
more  look,  in  her  fond  childish  way,  of  her  "  dear  Miss 
Dowglas." 

Jean  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  in  the  picture  and 
keep  it  there.  Opening  them  a  few  minutes  after,  she  met 
mine  and  smiled. 

"  Have  you  liked  your  holiday  1" 
"  Yes ;   and  you?" 

"  I  have  had  a  happy  day.  I  was  very  glad  to  Be© 
them." 
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*'  Shall  you  go  again  of  leu  V 

"  No,  I  think  not.  Their  ciuTent  of  life  runs  so  widely 
different  from  mine.  I  do  not  wish  it  other-vise.  I  think, 
Mark,  I  am  coming  to  that  time  of  Ufe  wh.ra  one's  chief 
happiness  is  home." 

We  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  carriage;  the  lamp 
shone  dimly  on  Jean's  figure — leaning  back  with  her  hands 
crossed :  outside  all  was  pitch-black  nothingness.  There 
might  have  been  nothing  and  nobody  in  the  wide  world  but 
her  and  me, 

"  Jean,  something  happened  to  me  last  week  that  I 
should  hke  to  consult  you  about.     Shall  I  now?" 

She  turned  and  listened. 

I  told  her,  how  this  Michaelmas,  my  salary  had  been 
doubled.  How,  then  speaking  to  the  head  of  our  finn  ui)ou 
Algernon's  conviction  that  the  goffd  name  of  "'  Erowne  and 
Son  "  was  still  enough  to  launch  "  Browne,  Brothers,"  ?.nd 
float  them  into  smooth  water,  if  they  had  only  a  handful  of 
capital  to  start  with — the  worthy  old  fellow,  once  a  creditor 
of  my  father's,  had  offered  me  as  a  loan,  the  amount  of  his 
long-paid  debt. 

" '  Use  it,  or  lose  it,'  he  had  said,  *  or  give  it  me  back  any 
time  these  ten  years.  'Tis  as  good  as  thine  own,  lad,  for 
nobody  would  ever  have  paid  me  a  penny  of  it,  except  thy 
honest  father.'  " 

Jean's  eye  sparkled  as  I  ended  my  tale. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  accept  it  and  start  afresh?  You 
think  it  would  not  be  too  late  1" 

"  Nothing  right  to  do  is  ever  too  late.  And  this  seems 
right,  for  Algernon's  sake.  Also,"  her  voice  dropping  ten- 
derly, "for  the  sake  of  your  fatlier." 

"  Yes — he  would  be  happy,  if  he  knew  his  memory  could 
help  us  still — my  dear  old  father !"  And  for  the  moment 
I  thought  only  of  him,  and  of  the  pride  of  once  more  build- 
ing up  our  honest  name  in  my  native  town,  and  among  my 
cwn  people. 

Jean  asked,  if  I  had  any  hesitation  in  accepting  this 
loan,  for  which  I  might  pay  interest  shortly,  and  repay  t,h3 
whole  in  ten  years? 

"  But  what  if  I  do  not  live  ten  years?" 

"  Nonsense." 
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"  So  you  think  me  immortal,  as  those  seem  to  he  whose 
life  is  valueless  to  themselves  and  everybody  else  ?" 

"  Tliat  is  not  ray  cousin  Mark — as  you  well  know." 

After  a  while,  I  asked  her  if  she  could  not  understand 
my  fear  of  taking  this  loan,  and  perhaps  failing,  and  Laving 
the  debt  as  a  legacy  to  Algernon. 

"  But  is  it  not  for  Algernon's  sake  that  you  would  under- 
take the  risk!" 

"  Not  entirely,  Jean,"  and  out  came  the  bitterness  of 
years — "  I  have  never  in  my  life  had  anything  to  live  for 
except  duty  and  honour.  At  least  let  me  hold  these  until 
the  end." 

Jean  sat  thinking  for  some  time  ;  then  she  turned  to  me. 

"  Mark,  I  also  feel  that  the  only  things  worth  livinsr  for 
are  duty  and  honour.     Will  you  trust  me  with  yours  V 

"  WTiat  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  asked  my  advice — this  is  it.  Accept  this  good 
man's  money;  use  it  well:  repay  if  you  can.  If  not,  and 
I  live,  I  will.  Otherwise  at  my  death  I  will  take  care  that 
it  is  paid.    Now,  shall  you  be  content  1" 

Probably  few  men  ever  feel  as  I  did  theu.  Not  for  the 
matter  of  "  generosity,"  "  obUgation," — there  was  that  in 
my  heart  which  counter-balanced  both,  nay,  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  their  existing  at  all,  between  Jean  and  me — but 
the  goodness,  the  tenderness,  which,  whether  or  not  in- 
different to  my  personality,  understood  and  cherished,  and 
was  ready  to  guard  to  the  death,  the  true  me,  which  I 
valued  above  all  things  else, — my  conscience  and  my 
honour. 

"  Will  you  be  content?"  she  said  again.     "  Will  you  tnist 
me?    I  would  you,  and  always  did." 
"  Do  you  trust  me,  Jean  1" 

"  More  than  anybody  in  the  whole  world." 

Doubtless  she  wondered  that  I  replied  nothing,  that  I 
did  not  even  touch  her  extended  hand,  that  I  hfted  her  out 
of  the  railway-carriage,  and  walked  with  her  through  the 
schtary  star-ht  lanes,  almost  without  a  word.  That  when 
we  found  my  mother  gone  out  wdth  Algernon,  not  to  be 
back  for  an  hour,  I  sat  down  stupidly  by  the  parlour  fire, 
mute — as  death,  if  you  will.  "  Hold  the  last  fast,"  says  the 
proverb. 

When  Jean  came  down-stairs,  with  her  bonnet  off,  in  her 
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■white  collar  and  braided  hair,  she  made  a  discovery  of  a 
change  in  the  parlour  which  indeed  I  had  myself  forgotten. 
She  looked  at  once  to  me,  and  I  attempted  no  denial. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  the  hired  tin-kettle  had  been  stinimmed 
enough  in  its  day  and  mei-ited  superannuation.  Do  you 
hke  your  new  piano,  even  though  I  chose  it?" 

"  How  kind  you  are  !" 

Not  another  word.  No  folly  of  "  obligation."  If  there 
had  been,  if  she  had  not  taken  it  quite  naturally,  as  I  would 
have  wished  to  see  her  take  a  mountain  of  diamonds,  were 
it  mine  to  offer  her,  I  also  should  probably  never  have  said 
another  word. 

She  sat  down  and  played  for  some  time,  I  sitting  over 
the  fire.  ,-, 

"  Mark,  have  you  forgotten  this?  you  have  not  asked  for 
it  for  a  long  time." 

— My  tune,  which  always  brought  back  my  cousin  Jean, 
in  the  Lythwaite  drawing-room,  with  the  sunshine  on  Her 
hail".  Also,  because  this  "  Lied  ohne  worte  "  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  tell  a  whole  life's  story ;  a  duet  in  which  you  can 
hear  distinctly  the  man's  voice  and  the  woman's ;  separate, 
together;  then  wandering  apart  again  in  troubled  involved 
phrases,  but  always  in  extremity  comes  back  the  tune  in  the 
bass,  sweet  and  firm ;  at  last  tha  treble  air  is  caught  up  with 
it,  and  both  fall  into  a  melody  more  "  comfortable  " — to  use 
Jean's  word,  than  any  bit  of  music  I  know.  Ending  in  two 
notes,  several  times  recurring,  which  say,  as  plain  as  notes 
can  say  it,  "  Come  home,  come  home,  come  home." 

Sometimes,  when  a  vase  is  brimful,  a  touch,  the  shadow 
of  a  touch — and  over  it  runs. 

"  Did  you  like  your  tune  1" 

"  Yes — but  come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  Jean." 

She  did  so — one  on  each  side  the  hearth,  making  two  of 
us.  Only  two.  Supposing  it  had  been  "  my  ain  fire-side  !" 
■ — I,  who  never  in  my  life  had  had  a  fire-side  of  my  own — 
my  very  own. 

"  IIow  pleasant  a  wood  fire  is,  Mark  !  But  when  you  go 
to  Liverpool,  we  shall  cease  to  have  one  fire-side  to  sit  over 
and  talk  together." 

"  We  never  had,  except  on  Sundays.  You  forget,  I  have 
only  had  you  for  my  Simday  blessing." 

"  Have  I  been  a  blessing?     I  am  glad.     It  is  something 
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to  be  a  blessing  to  somebody.  It  was  more  than  I  de- 
served." 

She  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  fire,  which  blazed  and 
crackled  as  if  it  knew  winter  was  coming,  but  burnt  cheerily 
and  was  not  afraid. 

Now,  or  never. 

"  Jean,"  I  said,  "  if  I  go  to  Liverpool,  and  can  make  a 
fortune  there,  or  at  least  a  competence,  will  you  com© 
home?" 

"  Your  mother  and  I  ?" 

"  My  mother,  if  she  chooses,  but  I  meant  you.  I  cannot 
live  without  you.  I  could  once,  five  years  ago,  because  it 
was  necessary  and  right ;  but  now  I  cannot.  'Tis  not  worth 
making  a  home — I  will  not  do  it — except  for  you." 

"Me!  me?" 

She  looked  steadily  into  my  face,  and  found  out  all.  She 
dropped  her  head  lower  and  lower,  almost  into  her  lap,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

I  said  no  more.  It  may  be  months,  years,  before  I  say 
any  more.  I  would  not  take  my  life's  ransom  unless  it  were 
a  free  gift. 


Alge^-non  and  I — "  Browne,  Brothers,"  are  working  our 
best.  We  have  hardly  any  holidays,  except  an  occasional 
evening  stroll,  with  a  western  breeze  blowing  in  the  tide, 
and  the  sunset  throwing  colours,  beautiful  as  Paradise, 
along  the  sandy  flats  of  the  Mersey  shore. 

I  write  either  to  my  mother  or  Jean  every  Sunday.  Now 
and  then,  Jean  writes  to  me,  only  a  line  or  so,  expressing 
little  or  nothing ;  and  so  it  may  be  for  God  knows  how  long, 
or  for  ever. 

But,  sometimes,  I  think — 
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Yes — she  loved  him. 

It  was  a  thing  which  has  happened  over  and  over  again 
— which  will  happen  whilst  the  world  endures ;  almost  the 
saddest  thing  which  can  occur  in  the  life  of  a  woman :  he 
only  liked  her — she  loved  him. 

I  use  these  impersonals  in  commencing,  because  they 
Beem  to  come  naturally  in  writing  of  the  two  concerned. 
"  He  "  and  "  she  "  were  then,  and  for  years  after,  the  most 
important  objects  in  my  circle  of  existence — my  brother, 
Alwyn  Reid,  and  Marjory  Blair.  He  lived  with  me,  earn- 
ing his  bread  as  a  teacher  of  languages  in  our  country 
neighbourhood ;  she  was  his  pupil.  At  least  this  was  the 
tie  between  them  at  first ;  gradvially  I  found  he  had  gained 
the  footing  of  a  friend  in  the  house.  Old  Mr  and  Mi's  Blair 
were  simple  people ;  fonder  even  than  grandparents  are 
proverbially  allowed  to  be.  They  liked  everybody  who 
liked  Marjory. 

And  Alw)Ti  told  me — as  I  doubt  not,  both  in  word  and 
manner,  he  had  openly  expressed  at  the  farm,  for  he  was  a 
warm-hearted,  impulsive,  and  demonstrative  fellow — that 
he  liked  Miss  Marjory  very  much  indeed. 

She  was  the  first  woman  he  had  known  intimately — that 
is,  the  first  who  possessed  youth,  grace,  and  a  cultivated 
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mind  and  at  his  age  all  women  are  angels.  I  feel  sure  that, 
for  a  little  space,  his  fancy  had  thrown  the  glamour  of  a 
poetical  ideal  over  the  simple  manners  and  mild  expressive 
face  of  Marjory  Blair.  For  a  day  and  a  half  he  even  con- 
tested with  me  tha>i  she  was  handsome.  However,  that 
notion  faded  away,  and  he  contented  himself  with  avouch- 
ing that  it  was  her  soul  which  made  her  beautiful,  since  in 
her  were  combined  the  finest  intellect  and  the  highest 
moral  nature  he  had  ever  found  in  a  woman.  He  used  to 
talk  of  her  qualities,  taking  her  to  pieces,  anatomizing  her, 
as  it  were  by  the  hour  together,  proclaiming  continually  her 
perfection,  and  how  very,  very  much  he  liked  her. 

At  first  I  was  uneasy  for  his  sake,  remembering  that  Mr. 
Blair  was  a  rich  farmer,  and  my  brother  a  poor  teacher  of 
languages.  Afterwards,  on  keener  observation,  I  grew 
satisfied  on  his  accoimt. 

Tlius  tilings  went  on  for  a  whole  summer;  it  was  not 
\mtil  the  fall  of  the  year  that  I  myself  was  formally  invited 
to  the  farm. 

Coming  home,  after  having  for  a  long  evening  watched 
Miss  Blair' and  Alwyn,  I  just  drew  from  my  own  mind  the 
conclusion,  which  afterwards  became  only  too  clear,  think- 
ing it  sadly  over  to  myself — in  almost  the  same  words  which 
head  this  chapter. 

Ay,  Marjory  loved  him.     Poor  little  girl! 

I  could  not  think  he  was  to  blame ;  he  was  a  very  hon- 
ourable fellow.  He  did  not  "  make  love,"  as  the  saying  is, 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Tlie  "  love  "  made  itself — sprang 
instinctively  in  response  to  his  goodness,  his  kindness,  his 
tenderness.  For  she  was  a  feeble  and  delicate  ci-eatvure ; 
and  for  Alwyn  to  feel  and  to  show  a  protecting  fondness 
over  such  an  one,  was  as  natural  as  the  breath  he  drew. 
Tlien  he  was  so  totally  different  from  all  other  young  men 
in  our  parts.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  liimself — his 
natural  true  self — without  any  seeking  to  please — to  make 
almost  any  woman  care  for  him. 

And  so  this  fate  befell  poor  Marjory,  who  was  simple  and 
lonely,  and  perhaps,  from  her  weak  health,  too  much  given 
to  look  to  the  dreamy  and  romantic  side  of  things.  Also, 
the  sweet,  universal  cup  being  held  to  her  lips  rather  later 
than  to  most,  for  she  was  four-and-twenty — six  months 
older  than  Alwyn — she  drank — drank ;  thinking,  perhaps, 
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that  it  was  liis  beloved  hand  which  held  it,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  hand  of  the  angel  of  doom. 

I  was  very  sorry  indeed  for  poor  gentle  Marjory. 
She  did  not  betray  her  feelings  in  any  unmaidenly  way ; 
in  fact,  they  were  scarcely  betrayed  at  all,  except  by  acci- 
dental flushings  and  tremblings ;  a  cei-tain  restless  wander- 
ing of  the  eye  towards  any  comer  of  the  room  where  he 
was ;  a  certain  intentness  of  ear  whenever  he  was  speaking, 
however  hard  she  tried  to  keep  up  conversation  with  me 
the  while.  For  all  things  else  (these  little  things  no  one 
would  notice,  or  did  notice,  save  me)  she  was  just  what  I 
expected  to  find  her — graceful,  simple,  retiring.  He  had 
paint-ed  her  correctly,  which  no  lover  would  have  done. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  herT'  said  he,  eagerly,  as 
we  walked  home. 

"  All  that  you  think  of  her,  and  something  more." 
"  That  is  right ;  I  felt  siu-e  you  would  like  her.     She  is 
the  very  sweetest  girl  we  know.     If  she  were  only  a  Uttle 
prettier,  and — don't  you  agree  with  me  ? — just  a  trifle  less 
pale ;   a  degree  more  of  rounded  outline."    " 
"  I  thoLight  you  hated  fat  women.'" 
"  Ugh ! — so  I  do.     But  she  is  so  very  thin.    Ah,  she  will 
never  live.     She  is  too  good  for  this  world." 

He  sighed,  and  then  began  talking  of  how  far  she  had 
got  in  Italian,  and  how  in  their  lessons  this  morning,  Pe- 
trarch's description  of  Laura  had  seemed  to  him  exactly 
like  Marjor}'. 

"  Did  you  tell  her  so?" 

"I  don't  remember;  yes,  I  think  I  did.    Whv  not?     It 

really  was  very  like  her.     I  could  not  help  it ;  could  I  now  1" 

I  glanced  up  at  his  fine  earnest  face,  so  free  from  all  a 

young  man's  self-conceit  with  regard  to  women.     "  Oh,  no," 

I  said  ;  yet  my  heart  sighed  "  Poor  Marjory  !" 

All  love  stories  are  more  or  less  alike  ;  it  is  just  the  same 
thing  repeated  in  diflFerent  forms — very  often  the  same 
form — to  the  world's  end.  The  world  would  weary  of  it 
sorely,  save  that  the  perpetually  throbbing  universal  heart 
of  the  young  generation  attracts  the  history  to  itstlf,  and 
makes  it  always  new. 

People  who  have  seen  around  them  a  life-time  of  loves 
rise  and  set,  climax,  change,  and  cease,  sometimes  ended  by 
the  will  of  fate,  sometimes  going  out  like  faint  candles  in 
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vapour,  rarely,  if  ever,  growing  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
world,  as  a  happy  and  pure  mutual  love  ought  always  to 
be — learn  to  view  these  things  differently,  and  it  often 
seems  both  idle  and  rather  mournful  to  write  about  them  at 
all. 

This  innocent  sad  love-tale  of  Marjory  Blair  I  watched 
week  by  week,  till  the  year  closed.  No  one  else  seemed  to 
notice  it  at  all.  Whether  or  no  the  parties  concerned  sus- 
pected the  truth,  of  themselves  or  of  each  other,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  divine.  Marjory  was  so  very  quiet, 
composed,  and  silent,  that  at  times  I  was  doubtful  whether 
my  too  anxious  pity  had  not  exaggerated  the  danger.  Per- 
haps she  was  not  in  love  at  all? 

For  Alvi^n,  he  went  on  praising  her  to  me  in  the  most  in- 
defatigable and  earnest  way :  but  then  he  had  done  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  of  at  least  six  women,  all  of  whom 
he  warmly  admired,  but  without  loving  one. 

I  repeat,  he  was  not  to  blame — I,  liis  sister,  who  he  de- 
clared loved  him  best  and  judged  him  hardest  of  any  one 
alive,  say  so.  He  was  handsome,  gay,  ignorant  of  care. 
His  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  poetic  eclectic  tempera- 
ment, which  being  exceedingly  sensitive  and  difficult  of 
choice,  is  successively  attracted  by  what  is  grand  in  one 
woman,  rare  in  another,  and  lovely  in  a  thii'd,  but  wholly 
satisfied  by  none.  It  is  therefore  set  down  by  the  mere 
matter-of-fact  half  of  the  world  as  essentially  false  and  in- 
constant. 

I  do  not  join  in  that  hue  and  cry.  It  is  constant  to  tKe 
one  inward  truth  of  its  nature — its  ideal  of  abstract  per- 
fection constantly  pursued  and  seldom  foimd. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  excuse  wilful  faithlessness ; 
the  capricious  fancy  that  wearies  of  an  imaginary  idol  as 
soon  as  it  finds  the  least  flaw  in  it — the  selfish  cruelty 
which  enjoys  all  the  sweetness  of  a  pleasant  bond,  yet 
evades  its  responsibilities,  duties,  and  burthens. 

All  that  I  mean  is  to  defend  my  brother  Alwyn,  and  all 
men  of  his  type,  from  wholesale  blind  accusations  of  fickle- 
ness and  hcartlessness  in  love.  The  error  is  in  using  the 
word  "  love  "  at  all,  to  such  mere  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  vised  to  count  on  my  fingers  Alwyn's  "  sweet- 
hearts," and  smile  at  his  fancied  adorations,  as,  year  by 
year,  they  rose  and  sank  like  waves  in  the  tide.     It  was 
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only  a  tide ;  ebbing  and  flowing ;  I  knew  that  the  great 
deep  sea  of  his  manhood's  love  lay  calm  and  still  below 
them  all. 

The  question  was  whether  the  time  were  now  come,  and 
the  woman.     Would  Miss  Blair  be  she? 

I  doubted.  In  the  first  place  she  was  not  beautiful 
enough — a  man  /ike  Alwyn,  more  than  most  men,  requires  a 
degree  of  absolute  beauty  in  a  wife.  Poor  Marjory,  with 
her  small  sickly  face,  was  often  almost  plain.  Then  she 
changed  so.  A  word  or  look  of  his  would  sometimes,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  transfigiu*e  her  into  another  being — a 
creature  of  brightness  and  joy;  again  another  chance  word 
and  all  the  light  was  gone  out  of  her;  she  became  a  pale, 
spiritless,  ordinary  girl. 

At  such  tmies,  on  going  home,  Alwyn  would  say  to  me, 
"  Really,  I  never  saw  a  woman  alter  like  Miss  Blair.  How 
very  plain  she  looked  to-night!" 

Poor  Uttle  Marjory ! 

For  my  brother,  he  was  utterly  unconscious — utterly! 
Never  was  there  a  yomig  man  more  simple-minded,  more 
free  from  self-conceit. 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  teacher  of  languages,"  he  would  say. 
"  I  can't  marry ;  everybody  knows  it.  It  will  be  at  least 
ten  years  before  I  can  venture  to  love  any  woman,  there- 
fore I  am  quite  safe." 

And  I  truly  think  he  believed  so.  It  never  crossed  hig 
mind  that,  from  his  pure  goodness  and  singleness  of  charac- 
ter, to  say  nothing  of  his  other  quaUties,  some  imlucky 
woman  might  come  to  love  him. 

Have  I  not  said  enough — I  hope  so ! — to  prove  unto  any 
one,  cahnlv  and  impartially  viewing  the  story,  that  no 
wrong  could  be  laid  at  Alwyn's  door  1 

Thus  the  year  went  round. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Alwyn  and  I  spent  a  rather  dreary  Christma  s.  We  knew 
not  how  it  was,  but  his  pupils  had  fallen  oflp  and  so  had 
mine.     Ours  was  a  thinly  populated  district,  and  I  found 
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no  new  children  replacing  the  little  boys  who,  one  after  the 
other,  were  transferred  from  me  to  grammar  and  founda- 
tion schools.  I  speculated  beginning  what  was  always  my 
great  aversion,  a  girls'  boarding-school. 

"  But  then  I  should  have  to  get  rid  of  you,  Alwyn  V 

He  looked  surprised,  and  coloured  like  a  maiden,  when  I 
sliowed  him  how  impossible  it  was  that  so  good-looking  and 
attractive  a  young  man  could  abide,  as  a  disguised  hawk,  in 
a  dovecote  of  young  ladies. 

But  this  vague  idea  of  mine,  foolishly  thrown  out,  worked 
deeper  than  I  dreamed.  He  became  troubled,  restless — 
the  dull  home  life  grew  irksome  to  him ;  he  wanted  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a  wider  sphere. 

Finally,  after  much  argument,  after  looking  at  our  future 
on  every  side,  and  seeing  it  grow  paler  and  cloudier  as  we 
gazed,  one  winter  day  when  we  sat  at  home  from  morn  till 
eve,  shut  in  gloomily  by  the  incessant  snow,  he  made  his 
determination. 

It  was  to  go  back  to  Germany,  where  for  a  year  he  had 
once  studied,  and  try  to  settle  there  permanently  as  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  universities. 

The  pang  of  parting  was  not  small — but  one  gets  inured 
to  pangs.  And  none  could  be  sharper  than  to  see  liim 
wasting  here  the  prime  of  his  youth ;  sinking  into  a  mere 
idle  dreamer  if  nothing  worse.  I  wished  to  see  him  a  man 
in  the  world  of  men.     I  consented  that  he  should  go. 

The  day  after,  the  snow  ceased,  and  over  a  beautiful 
white  fairy  world  rose  up  the  first  January  sun. 

"  I  will  begin  a  new  life  with  a  new  ye^r,"  said  Alwyn, 
as  he  gaily  ate  his  breakfast,  and  plannc  d  a  journey  into 
the  nearest  town,  to  make  all  an-angements  for  liis  depar- 
ture.    He  would  be  absent  till  evening. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Miss  Blair  was  to  come  to  us  on 
New  Year's  morning?" 

"  I  declare  I  had!"     He  looked  disappointed. 
"  And  your  pretty  New  Year's  gift  that  you  took  such 
pains  to  get  for  her  V 

"  Well,  you  can  give  it,  Charlotte;  it  will  be  all  the 
same." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  No — by-the-bye,  not  quite.  Besides  I  like  to  see  her 
face  when  she  receives  a  present;  it  is  so  childlike,  with 
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such  a  wondering  gratefulness  in  the  mnocent  eyes.    No," 
laying  down  his  great-coat;  "  no,  Charlotte,  I  must  stay." 

"  As  you  choose." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  after  half-an-hour's  reading  over 
the  fire,  "  I  wonder  what  Marjory  will  say  to  my  going 
away.  I  shall  miss  her^^ery  much;  she  has  been  such  a 
pleasant  friend."  He  mused  for  another  five  minutes. 
"  But  then  she  will  write.  I  wonder  how  she  does  write,  by- 
the-bye.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  Uke  more  than  another,  it 
is  a  real  natural  woman's  letter.  It  is  almost  better  than 
conversation.  Do  vou  think  she  will  write  to  me,  Char- 
lotte?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  my  dear  V 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  sorry  to  part :  so  shall  I.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  you  had  better  tell  her  instead  of  me. 
I  must  not  think  of  these  good-byes  that  are  coming,  or  I 
shall  waver  in  my  purpose,  as  you  sometimes  say  I  have  a 
habit  of  doing." 

"  Only  in  little  things,  Alwyn." 

In  this — which  was  a  greater  thing  than  it  seemed,  as  I 
well  knew — he  wavered  for  a  good  hour  at  least.  Finally 
he  departed,  leaving  the  field  open  to  me.  I  saw  the  idea 
of  telling  Marjory  of  his  departure  pained  him,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  show  it.     He  had  a  very  tender  heart. 

I  sat  and  waited  uneasily.  Of  late,  Marjoiy  had  got  into 
a  habit  of  coming  about  my  little  house  and  me — generally 
on  the  days  when  she  knew  Alwyn  was  absent  on  his  roimds 
of  teaching.  I  had  become  iised  to  see  her  enter,  timidly 
lay  aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sit  down  for  a  chat,  just 
as  if  she  belonged  to  me.  She  was  never  very  loving  to 
me,  always  rather  shy ;  but  I  felt  she  liked  me  for  myself 
individually,  with  a  feeling  quite  different  from  the  showers 
of  affection  which  Alwyn 's  sister  had  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving from  a  great  many  other  yovmg  ladies,  and  which 
the  said  sister  with  an  amused  complacency  set  down  at 
their  tnie  value  accordmgly. 

But  I  liked  this  girl,  she  was  so  gentle,  so  thoroughly 
true.  And  if  in  her  half-avowed  liking  for  me  crept  in 
some  tenderer  alloy — why,  that  was  sincere  too.  When  I 
saw  it,  it  only  made  me  smile — or  sigh.  We  women  ought 
not  to  be  hard  upon  one  another. 

It  was  noon  before  she  came.     I  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
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her  wet  shoes ;  she  had  very  dainty  little  feet.  I  made  her 
put  them  on  my  lap  to  warai  them,  which  she  lono;  re- 
sisted ;  but  finally  received  the  perhaps  unwonted  fondling 
with  a  blushing,  beaming  smile,  and  sat  chatting  merrily 
until  some  sound  in  the  house  made  her  start  and  sHp  into 
a  formal  attitude. 

"  You  need  not  move ;  Alwyn  is  away.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  out  on  business  for  the  whole  day.  He  hopes  you  will 
excuse  him." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  He  left  this  book  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  it  to  you  himself,  but  thought  I 
should  do  it  as  well." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  He  hopes  you  wiU  read  it  sometimes,  and  not  forget 
what  good  friends  you  and  he  have  been  all  this  old  year." 

"  Oh,  no." 

Her  fingers  could  not  imtie  the  string,  she  was  trembling 
so. 

"  Suppose,  m^y  dear,  we  put  the  parcel  by  till  you  go 
home." 

She  obeyed,  not  unwillingly;  but  many,  many  times  I 
saw  her  innocent  eyes  turn  with  a  glad  light  in  them  to  the 
shelf  where  it  lay.  Somehow  I  wished  he  had  not  given  it 
to  her.  But  it  was  his  habit.  He  did  it  out  of  pure  kind- 
liness— for  the  mere  love  of  giving.  However,  Marjory  did 
not  know  this. 

We  spent  a  quiet  morning.  She  looked  so  happy  that  I 
could  not  tell  her  anything.  I  felt  all  day  hke  a  smiling 
executioner  with  a  dagger  under  his  sleeve.  I  wished  Al- 
wyn had  not  chosen  me  to  communicate  the  unpleasant  fact 
of  his  depart\u:e  for  Germany — too  unpleasant  for  him  to 
do  it  himself.  Yet  perhaps,  considering  all  tlimgs,  it  was 
best.    I  was  a  woman,  and — once — I  had  been  young. 

The  early  gloaming  came ;  and  all  the  winter  Marjory 
was  forbidden  to  be  out  aft«r  dutk.  I  wrapped  her  delicate 
chest  well,  and  myself  put  on  her  little  shoes.  Tlie  execu- 
tioner-like feeling  was  upon  me  stronger  than  ever.  I 
postponed  my  melancholy  duty  till  the  last  minute,  when — 
a  poor  substitute  for  Alwyn — I  slipped  her  arm  under 
mine,  and  saw  her  home. 

It  was  along  a  field-path  ;  on  every  side  in  smooth  white 
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waves  the  deep  snow  lay.     There  was  a  Httle  bridged  brook 
we  had  to  cross,  where  she  stood  and  looked  down. 

"  How  men-ily  the  water  gurgles  on  between  the  two 
shelves  of  ice  !    Tliis  stream  never  wholly  freezes,  your  bro- 
ther told  me.     He  talked  so  beautifully  about  it  one  day 
lately." 
"Did  he?" 

"  I  wanted  him  to  wi-ite  a  poem  on  the  subject,  and  he 
said  he  would.     He  promised  me  faithfully  to  finish  his 
book  and  come  over  and  read  it  to  us,  regularly  every  even- 
ing, this  spring." 
"  Ah,  this  spiing!" 

She  looked  up  quickly,  and  tenderly,  into  my  face.  "  Is 
anything  amiss  with  you,  Miss  Reid?" 

"  Amiss,  my  dear?"  I  was  putting  her  off,  when  some- 
thing whispered  me  that  now  was  the  best — the  only  time 
to  do  what  I  had  promised.  And  it  must  be  done.  "  Yes, 
I  fear  I  am  rather  dreary." 

"  Is  it  about "  she  stopped,  colouring  intensely. 

"  About  my  school  falling  off?  Well,  partly;  partly 
about — about  Alwyn.  He  is  too  clever  a  fellow  to  rust 
here  in  a  country  village.     I  wish  he  were  away.** 

She  started,  then  reassumed  her  usual  monosyllabic 
answer,  "  Oh,  yes." 

"  I  think — it  is  possible — nay,  very  probable — ^that  he 
will  go  away." 

No  answer.  She  was  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge. 
She  held  it  very  tight  and  firm. 

I  felt  I  must  be  firm  too.  No  paltering,  for  present  pity 
or  fear  of  present  pain,  with  the  truth — which  I  knew  was 
the  truth.  No  unsteady  holding  of  the  knife — its  stroke 
must  be  sharp,  swift,  and  keen.     It  was  safest  so. 

"  He  has  no  ties  here — none,  he  says ;  he  wishes  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  make  his  way  there  for  himself.  I 
think  any  friend  of  Alwvn's  must  be  gflad  that  he  should 
go.     His  sister  is,  though  it  will  cost  her  much — much." 

Tlie  little  hand  made  a  slight  motion  towards  mine,  but 
stopped  half-way.  She  said  in  a  low,  carefully  guarded 
tone — 

"  It  is  vei-y  hard  for  you.     Will  he  be  absent  long?" 
"  Indefinitely.     He  is  gone  to-day  to  complete  his  plana. 
He  thinks  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Germany." 
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"  Ob,  to  Germany !  It  is  a — a  fine  country,  Germany. 
Shall  we  walk  on,  Miss  Reid?" 

"  If  you  please,  my  dear." 

She  did  not  take  my  arm,  but  moved  on  alone,  with  a 
slow,  but  imfaltering  step. 

I  was  very  thankful  the  disclosure  was  so  well  over.  .  I 
would  not  trust  myself  to  any  more  speech  on  the  subject, 
but  went  on  pointing  out  the  red  frosty  sky,  the  white 
tracery  of  the  trees,  and  everything  that  could  make  a  con- 
versation. 

She  answered; — just  answered,  and  no  more. 

"  Take  care,  Miss  Blair ;  the  road  is  all  ice — ^you  will 
fall." 

"  Shall  ir 

"  Let  me  help  you — ^you  shiver." 

"  I  am  so  cold." 

With  one  slight  moan  she  slipped  from  my  hold  and 
dropped  into  a  snow  drift  in  the  ditch  bank,  as  white  as 
the  snow  that  buried  her. 

I  carried  her  in  my  arms  across  the  field  home.  She 
came  to  herself  just  as  we  reached  the  farm-gate,  and  in- 
sisted upon  walking. 

"  Don't  tell  anybody ;  it  was  only  the  cold." 

And  then  she  lost  consciousness  again.  Hours  passed 
before  she  spoke  another  word. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  the  shock  of  the  fall  in  the  snow 
acting  upon  her  nervous  system,  sensitive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. She  must  be  kept  very  quiet  indeed,  or  he  would 
not  answer  for  the  consequences. 

I  went  home  to  Alwyn  with  a  heavy  conscience.  I  felt 
as  if  between  us  we  two  were  conspiring  the  death  of  that 
poor  child.  Even  I — how  wrong  it  was  of  me  to  let  her 
come,  to  let  him  go  to  and  fro,  when  I  might  perhaps  have 
found  excuses  to  keep  them  asunder  ?  Or  why  did  I  not 
give  some  hints — surely  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  woman  and 
a  sister  so  to  do — to  save  her,  poor  innocent,  from  building 
her  love  palace  upon  such  shifting  sands?  For  such,  alas  I 
I  felt  sure  they  were  ! 

Still,  I  thought  I  would  sound  Alwvn.     He  was  so  full 
of  his  German  plans,  that  it  was  not  till  tea  was  over  that 
he  thought  of  asking  about  Miss  Blair. 
"  Bid  she  like  her  present?" 
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"  Very  much,  I  believe." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  of  my  going  away  ?  How  did  she  re- 
ceive the  newsl" 

"  Very  quietly.* 

He  looked  rather  disappointed.  Ah!  poor  human  na- 
ture. Alwyn  loved  so  to  have  people  liking  him,  harm- 
IpspI"  Hking  him,  as  he  liked  them — especially  women  ;  he 
had  very  few  male  friends. 

"  But  surely  she  said  something — some  little  hint  of  re- 
gret?    What  passed  between  you  ?  Tell  me  word  for  word."*' 

"  I  believe  she  said  '  that  Germany  was  a  fine  country.'  " 

"  Nothing  more  V 

"  Why  should  you  desire  more  V 

He  laughed.  "  Oh !  I  can't  tell.  Only  I  like  my  friends 
to  carfs  for  me  a  little.  I  thought  she  did.  Perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.     That  is  all." 

"  Alwyn,"  I  said,  looking  earnestly  at  him  across  the 
tea-table,  "  do  you  really  wish  Marjory  Blair  to  care  for 


you 


v 


"  In  a  friendly  way — yes  !* 

"  In  any  other  way?" 

"  No." 

After  a  silence,  during  which  he  gulped  his  scalding  tea 
and  asked  for  another  cup,  he  said — 

"  Charlotte,  what  could  put  such  a  question  in  your  head  ? 
You  know  I  never  meddle  with  those  sort  of  things.  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not,  '  make  love,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  any 
girl ;  or  if  I  could  and  dared,  Marjor}'  Blair — sweet  gentle 
creatvu-e — is  not  the  girl  for  me." 

"I  was  sure  of  that." 

"  She  is  too  piu-e,  too  meek,"  he  continued ;  "  I  want  a 
woman,  not  an  angel.  I  should  feel  myself  black  by  the 
side  of  her.  Also,  she  is  so  very  small  and  pale,  and  she 
has  just  a  little — a  httle  red  tinge  in  her  hair.  Couldn'i 
marry  a  girl  whose  locks  were  anything  but  dark !  Quite 
impossible." 

I  did  not  smile.  I  was  very  restless  and  miserable.  STy 
brother  called  me  "  rather  cross  "  more  than  once  that  even- 
ing. As  for  telling  him  what  had  happened,  the  hours  of 
anguish  I  had  passed  on  Mai'jory's  accovmt,  I  fovmd  it 
simply  impossible. 

It  was  a  real  relief  when  about  nine  o'clock  the  young 
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doctor,  Alwyn's  sole  associate  in  the  village,  came  in  for  a 
game  at  chess.  He  had  been  again  sent  for  to  the  farm,  he 
baid ;  Miss  Blair  was  very  ill  indeed — dangerously  so. 

Alwyn  sprang  up — "  Charlotte,  what's  this  ?  You  never 
told  me  she  was  ill." 

"  It  was  only  a  fall  she  had — a  slip  in  the  snow,"  said  I 
sullenly. 

"  Nay,  more  than  that,  I  suspect,"'  observed  the  young 
doctor.  "  She  has  had  a  great  shock  of  some  kind — some- 
thing here,  or  perhaps  here,"  and  he  touched  successively 
liis  forehead  and  his  left  side,  with  a  suspicious  glance  at 
Alwyn. 

My  brother  did  not  notice  it,  he  was  too  much  grieved. 

"  0  Cliarlotte,  you  should  have  told  me.  WHiat  can  have 
befallen  her?  What  shock  can  she  have  received?  Poor 
gentle  little  soid !     Poor  dear  Marjory !" 

"  I  dare  say  she  will  be  better  soon,"  said  the  yoiuig  doc- 
tor with  an  expressive  smile.  "  Come,  Reid,  we  shall  have 
more  chess-playing.  I  don't  believe  you  will  go  to  Ger- 
many." 

After  that  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  news  which  met 
nie  on  every  hand  in  our  village  next  day,  that  Miss  Mar- 
jory Blair  was  dying  for  love  of  my  brother  Alwyn.  In  my 
agony  of  remorse  and  pain  I  told,  God  forgive  me  !  to  half- 
a-dozen  gossips  at  least  half-a-dozen  absolute  lies. 

I  went  to  see  the  poor  child  afterwards.  Her  grand- 
mother received  me  very  frigidly  indeed.  Marjory  did  not 
know  me  at  all.  She  kept  talking  incessantly  about  the 
snows — "  the  cold,  cold  snows  " — wliispering  now  and  then 
in  a  low,  fond,  frightened  voice  the  word  "  Alwyn." 

I  felt  like  a  guilty  thing  when  her  grandparents  took  me 
solemnly  into  the  chilly  state  parlour  and  shut  the  door. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  Miss  Reid,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Confidentially  it  must  be,  and  candidly.  Will  you  answer 
in  the  same  way?" 

"  If  possible." 

"  It  is  about  our  poor  child." 
Our  darling,  our  only  one,"  echoed  the  grandmother, 
weeping. 

"  We  are  old  folk,  or  we  should  have  been  wiser.  We 
have  found  it  out  now.     It  is  not  her  fault,  poor  pet! 
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Though  we  could  have  wished  things  different ;  she  might 
have  looked  higher." 

"  Sir !"  A  momentai-y  flash  of  sisterly  haughtiness,  which 
was  gone  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  sorrowful  old  couple, 
and  thought  of  the  almost  dying  girl  upstairs. 

"  But  he  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  on  the  whole  we  are 
content.  She  loves  him — her  words  betrayed  her  when  she 
did  not  know  what  she  was  talking  about ;  she  shall  marry 
him  if  she  likes.  Miss  Reid,  will  you  tell  us  how  long  your 
brother  has  been  courting  our  Marjory." 

"  I  cannot  tell.     This  is  so  sudden." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  not  told  you,"  said  the  grandmother, 
kindly.  "  Yet  he  ought — so  good  a  sister.  And  he  must 
be  so  proud  of  being  chosen  by  our    Marjory." 

I  rose ;  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  muttered 
something  about  going  home  and  explaining  all  to-morrow. 

"  Yes,  go  tell  him  we  forgive  him.  He  shall  see  her  as 
soon  as  she  is  better.  Her  old  grandfather  will  not  have 
her  fretting.  Say,  he  shall  marry  her  at  once,  and  he  need 
not  go  to  Germany." 

Homeward  through  the  f?nowy  fields  I  ran,  feeling  drawn 
around  me  an  inexplicable  net  of  sorrow,  and  gloom,  and 
wrong. 


CHAPTER  in. 


"  Is  she  very  ill,  Charlotte?" 

"  Very  ill  indeed." 

Alwyn  looked  thoroughly  miserable,  as  he  had  done  all 
day.  Had  he  shown  his  grief  less,  or  struggled  against  it 
more,  I  would  have  been  more  satisfied.  As  it  was,  I  felt 
to  a  horrible  degree  that  uncertainty  of  action  in  which 
right  and  wi-ong  seem  to  change  places  till  one  hardly  knows 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Fate,  or  circumstance,  or  his  own  error,  had  led  my  bro- 
ther into  a  position  whence  his  next  movement  must  in- 
evitably create  misery  and  wrong  to  some  person — doubt- 
less to  more  than  one.  A  choice  only  lay  of  the  lesser 
misery — the  lesser  wrong. 

If  he  had  then,  or  ever  had  had,  any  prior  attaclunent,  if 
his  temperament  bad  been  sterner,  and  not,  and  as  I  knew 
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it  to  ly,  inclined  to  love  evy  human  beiner  who  cared  for 
him,  thi :  ''       '  '       '         '       ■    I    ilit  tiiat  he  was  not 

bound—  ,,!   ulut€  sin — to 

mar  I  wavered.     He 

wa  n soil  Dco  tender, 

hi«  ,    1  u.iS  a  necessity  of 

hi*  • : d  .-u  much  devotion, 

M>  much  foibcanincc  t  .  safer,  I  thought,  for 

him  to  marry  a  woman  »ii>>  tr^i  mm,  than  a  woman  whoni 
he  loved. 

\\"i      '  '  •        '     ,..,   pj.  J  found  evi- 

Uei.i  i,  but  I  reasoned 

thus.  — .'  I,  that  a  mans  love, 

however  j  t  from  its  very  nature, 

«ft«  r  marnafje.  become  r.ii.ti  and  settled  down;  often 
timporanly  ctwlinf  int  '  t  ..^i-  IvinH,  which  has  in  it 
more  of  afTiction.i'  ;on,  is  formed  be- 

tween the  pair, — tii.-.  •"  i  .  »  lh,  uucv  formed,  endures  for 
ever.  While  on  the  othrr  ind,  almost  invariably,  the 
wife's  lox'ie  grows.  '  '   ■  i*    more  patient,  more 

fond  than  ever  tli  K.  ;i.a:icc  changes  into 

housi'hold  t<  •  uo  is  merged  into  the 

humblest  dc  men  who  have  married 

in  a  state  of  niadtiest  .  I  would  enpage  to  find  at 

the  end  of  the  second  \  i-t  eight  couples  where  the 

wife  loved  the  husliand  more  lan  the  husband  the  wife. 

1  began  to  question  whillr  my  brother  might  not  do 
worse  than  save  from  laUm^'orrow  the  foolish,  faithful 
heart  of  Marjorv  TUmv. 

"  What  arc  you  thiiikin;:  "f  Jd  he  tome,  when  for  half- 
an-hour  1  had  been  pretti  v  and  he  to  read,  till 

on  IiK)king  up  we  found  it  .  .•  on  either  side. 

I  paused  a  nuiment,  then  li.inii  at  once  into  the  honest 
truth.     "  I  was  thinking  of  pu   Marjory." 

"  So  wa^  I.' 

"  Wliat  about  her,  Alwyn  ? ' 

"  That  she  must  bo  of  even  ime  delicate  constitution 
than  I  feared.  Such  a  trivial  i  '^  a  mere  slip  in  a  snow- 
drift, to  produce  this  dangert        ncss." 

I  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  v  ti  :  i^  more  serious?  Did 
you  not  tell  nie  it  was  that  ai  i.iily  that?" 
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"  No,  I  never  did.  It  wdd  have  been  telling  a  false- 
hood." 

"  Charlotte,  you  are  cross  ith  me  about  something." 

"  Not  cross  with  you,  on'  ^  ery  miserable  on  account  of 
you.  Oh,  Alwyn,  why  did  t  nature  make  you  an  ugly, 
common-place,  harmless  fello  like  the  generality  of  man- 
kind." 

And,  putting  back  his  ha:  I  looked  into  his  nr  ble  ban  1- 
some  face  with  a  vague  sen  of  pity  for  all  womankind. 
The  more  so  as  he  looked  up  a  real  unconsciousness  of  my 
meaning.  One  could  not  buforgive  him,  for  half  the  mis- 
chief he  did  sprang  from  hi.-:  wn  entire  humility. 

"  Dont  talk  nonsense,  Cl.lotte;  I  am  far  too  tad  for 
that.  Talk  of  poor  Miss  Bl: .  How  soon  will  s-he  be  her- 
self again  ?" 

"  God  knows !" 

"  Surely  in  a  week  or  so  le  will  be  well,  at  aU  events 
better.     I  must  see  her  befo;  I  leave." 

"  Why  so?  To  grieve  he  -orture  her,  break  her  heart? 
Brother,  you  shall  not.  Y:  men  have  no  more  feeling 
than  a  stone.  I  would  give  \e  world  if  you  had  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  that  }or  child." 

"  Charlotte !" 
Do  you  know  what  ha?  ome  of  it,  your  daunderings 
up  to  the  farm,  your  Italian  ^adings,  yoiu"  walks  in  green 
lanes,  looking  at  the  moon?  I  feared  how  it  would  end — 
I  saw  it  coming  weeks  ago." 

"  Sister  Charlotte  "  (angn  ',  "  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  wer<  Would  it  were  all  my  fancy, 
and  no  one  were  to  blame,  he  is  not — poor  fond  darling. 
I  don't  know  that  you  are  eitr.  You  coidd  not  help  it,  Al- 
wyn. But  you  have  done  a  uel  thing.  You  have  JDroken 
a  girl's  heart." 
"  I?" 

"  Now  don't  look  so  astonii.:>d  and  innocent.  You  know 
it  too — or  it  is  high  time  ui  did.  I  have  spoken  the 
simple  truth.  Her  friends  aced  me  to-day  '  how  long  my 
brother  had  been  co\irting  I'.i-jory.'  " 

"  I  protest,  I  never  said  a  ^rd  of  love  to  her  in  my  life  !" 

"Poolish  boy,  do  you  th  i  that  love  is  expressed  and 
won  only  by  words  V 

He  hung  his  head. 
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"  But,  whatever  you  did,  or  whatever  you  said,  the  ca'?e 
stands  thus — you  have  made  that  poor  girl's  hfe  miserable, 
and  now  yovx  are  going  away  and  taking  her  peace  with  you. 
She  loves  you  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  soul." 

"Loves  me?     O  Charlotte  1" 

His  head  dropped  on  the  table ;  he  turned  pale  as  death. 

We  remained  silent  for  many  minutes.  I  sewed  on  fast 
till  I  could  not  see  for  crying. 

"  God  forgive  me,''  he  said  at  last,  "  I  meant  no  harm. 
What  am  I  that  she  should  care  for  me  ?  Poor  Marjory ! 
Sweet  gentle  angel!" 

He  actually  wept. 

"  Charlotte,  first  tell  me  all  that  passed." 

I  told  him,  disguising  nothing.     He  was  greatly  aflFected. 

"  Oh,  my  unworthiness,  my  unworthiness !  To  make  so 
many  people  miserable.  What  a  wretch  I  must  have 
been !" 

I  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  the  case  was  too  clear.  Ha 
must  have  erred  in  some  degree,  perhaps  more  than  I  knew, 
or  a  modest,  shy  maiden  like  Marjory  would  never  have  so 
blindly  thrown  her  heart  away.  Also,  other  observers 
would  never  have  been  so  deceived  as  to  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  them. 

Still  he  had  done  no  more,  in  fact  much  less,  than  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  do,  and  pass  unblamed  through  the 
world,  while  the  foolish  young  women  are  only  laughed  at. 
But  his  sensitive  conscience  exagf::erated  the  folly  into  the 
blackest  ci-ime.     He  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse. 

"  Charlotte,  tell  me,  what  must  I  do?  How  can  I  atone ! 
If  the  most  complete,  heart-broken " 

"  Your  broken  heart  will  not  exactly  heal  hers." 

"  Do  you  tliink  hers  will  never  heal  ?  Do  women  nevoi 
get  over  these — these  things?" 

"  Get  over !  as  a  horse  leaps  a  hedge,  either  faHs  staked 
in  the  middle  or  hmps  for  life  afterwards.  Oh  yes,  cer- 
tainly they  get  over  it.  It  is  usually  a  case  of  kill  or  cure, 
according  to  the  patient's  strength.  For  mv  part  I  think 
poor  little  Marjory  will  be  returned  among  the  '  killed.'  " 

"  Oh,  hush !  Sister,  you  ought  not  to  speak  in  that  light, 
imfeeling  manner  "-— (unfeeUng?  I?)  "  WTaat  should  I— 
what  can  I  do?     Ought  I  to — to  marry  her?" 
"  Ask  yoiu:  own  heart  that  question." 
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I  left  him,  went  to  lock  the  house  and  dismiss  our  maid 
Mary's  sweetheart  who  was  courting  assiduously  by  the  kit- 
chen fire.  How  much  simpler  and  happier  these  affairs  are 
often  carried  on  in  kitchens  than  parlours  ! 

"  Alwyn,  take  your  candle,  it  is  time  for  bed.'* 

"  Sister,  come  here.  Give  me  some  help — advice.  I  feel 
half  crazy." 

I  came,  smoothed  his  hot  forehead  and  kissed  him.  My 
poor  boy !     He  was  paying  dearly  for  all  his  follies. 

"  Tell  me,  Alwyn,  did  you  ever  for  any  moment  feel  a 
spark  of  love,  not  mere  sentimental  friendship,  but  dov\m- 
right  love,  for  that  gentle  creature,  whom  many  men  would 
really  adore  V 

"  Would  they?  Yes,  I  know  it.  At  times,  even  I  have 
fancied — but  then  I  smothered  the  feehng  down.  I  dared 
not  love,  you  know.  And  to  think  of  her  loving  me — me 
that  am  not  worthy,  not  half  worthy,  of  a  girl  like  her." 

"  You  might  grow  worthier.  She  might  help  you  to 
conquer  your  faults  and  become  a  noble  man.  You  may 
never  in  your  whole  life  find  such  love  again,  and  from  such 
a  woman." 

'■  I  feel  that." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that,  honouring  and  liking  her,  you 
do  not  in  some  vague  fashion  love  her  V 

"  As  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  comforter,  yes  ;  as  my  wife, 
no !" 

"  Then  she  had  better,  ay,  and  if  she  knew  it  she  would 
rather  a  thousand  times,  suffer  any  anguish — struggle  with 
it — beat  it  down— outlive  it — or,  if  that  may  not  be, — die 
of  it — than  live  and  be  married  to  you." 

I  took  up  my  candle  and  went  to  bed. 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  I  heard  Alwyn  quit  the  par- 
lour and  go  up-stairs.     As  he  passed  my  room  I  called  him. 

He  answered,  opened  the  door  and  stood  a  minute  out- 
side. He  had  a  paler,  more  resolute,  and  calmer  face  than 
I  ever  saw  him  wear. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  Charlotte?'" 

"  Yes — no.  Alwyn,  dear,  what  time  do  you  wish  to 
breakfast  ?" 

"  Early.     I  am  going  to  London.     Probably  shall  be 

away  a  week.     Meanwhile  will  you  send  me  news  of the 

farm,  every  day?" 

H 
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"  I  wiU." 

"  And  you  will  manage  to  let  them  know  tliat  I  am  not 
— at  least  not  yet — sroing  to  Germany?" 
"  Thank  heaven  for  that !     Yet,  Alwyn  " — 
But  he  bad  closed  the  door  and  vanished. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  days  after  he  wi*ote  me  a  long  letter,  full  of  tender- 
ness. 

He  said  "  he  ought  to  be  grateful  everlastingly  for  the 
love  of  two  such  women  as  myself  and  Marjory.  That  he 
would  try  to  deserve  and  keep  both  to  the  end  of  his  days." 

"  He  should  not  be  able  to  live  with  me  again."  he  added, 
"  having  got  employment  in  London,  which  would  at  least 
keep  him  above  want ;  but  he  would  try  to  visit  me  as  often 
as  was  practicable." 

For  what  had  passed  between  him  and  me  on  that  un- 
happy evening  (he  mentioned  the  date),  he  begged  me  never 
to  reveal  it  to  any  human  being.  "  He  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  now.  She  was  a  noble  creature,  worthy  of  all  love. 
She  should  never  know  to  her  dying  day  that  he  had  mar- 
ried her  from  gratitude." 

The  last  sentence  was  written  on  a  half-sheet;  his  letters 
were  always  careless  and  fragmentarv. 

So  my  brother  would  be  married.  Of  what  had  been 
all  my  own — I  should  henceforth  have  only  a  part.  Of  all 
his  many  confidences  in  me  this  must  necessarily  be  the  last, 
or  nearly  the  last.  For  the  future  himself  and  all  belong- 
ing to  him  must  be  shared  with  her,  who  had  the  deepest, 
tenderest,  most  solemn  rieht  to  him  and  to  all  his  secrets. 

But,  there  was  one  secret  which,  as  he  said,  must  be  kept 
from  her  for  ever — one  trust  which  must  for  ever  remain 
mine,  or  rather  kept  faithfullv  and  silently  between  my 
brother  and  me  To  no  co'ic^ivablo  chanc'"'  must  be  left 
the  possibility  of  Marjory's  finding  out  "  that  he  had  mar- 
ried her  from  gratitude." 

I  was  a  lone  woman.  Any  accident  happening  to  me 
■^ould  leave  all  roy  papers  in  ^e  hands,  and  open  to  the  iiv» 
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specfcion  of — my  only  brother  liitherto — now,  of  my  bro- 
ther's wife — or  betrothed  wife. 

Being  of  a  nervously  cautious  temperament,  I  never  liEe 
to  leave  anything  that  must  be  done,  vuidone  for  a  single 
day.  That  very  night  I  determined  to  look  through  Al- 
wyn's  accidental  letters  for  the  pa-st  year,  and  destroy  all 
which  bore  the  slightest  reference  to  iJiss  Blair. 

This  entailed  considerable  sacrifice.  Yet  his  letters — 
and  he  wrote  many — were  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  I 
had  been  used  to  keep  every  scrap  of  his  writing — naturally 
precious  to  me.  So  I  resolved  on  not  burning  the  whole, 
but  merely  cutting  out  passages  here  and  there — especially 
the  passage.  Having  done  so,  and,  as  I  believed,  seen  it 
safely  in  ashes  under  the  grate,  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind. 

The  remainder  of  the  lad's  dear  letters,  many  of  which 
he  had  written  to  me  quite  in  his  boyhood,  I  tied  up,  not 
without  some  natural  emotion,  which  rather  humed  my 
fingers  and  blinded  my  eyes,  and  put  the  packet  by  against 
the  time  when  my  brotlier  and  his  wife  would  have  the 
examining  of  the  papers  of  me — the  "  dear  sister  departed." 

I  sent  Alwyn  daily  tidings  of  Miss  Blair;  but  in  one 
thing  I  acted  contrary  to  his  desires.  Knowing  him,  per- 
haps, bett-er  than  he  knew  himself,  I  thought  it  safest  to 
say  nothing  at  the  farm  about  him. 

Marjory  slowly  recovered.  By  the  week's  end  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  be  carried  down-stairs.  No  one  talked  to 
her  concerning  her  sudden  illness,  or  even  mentioned  my 
brother's  name.  But  she  saw  me  about  her  continually, 
tending  her  and  watching  over  her,  as  if  with  a  sort  of  right. 
She  seemed  to  feel  it  and  be  glad. 

Yet  there  was  in  her  a  great  change — a  quiet  recognising 
of  her  inward  wound,  and  setting  herself  to  meek  endurance 
of  the  same.  The  strusfgle  was  altogether  silent.  If  ife 
lasted  long,  it  would,  I  foresaw,  speedily  destroy  the  frail 
tabernacle  of  such  a  loving  spirit,  which  loved  the  more  in- 
tensely from  its  total  unselfishness  and  its  want  of  that 
useful  quality  called  Pride. 

She  was  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  who  find  it  "  not 
80  difficult  to  die." 

One  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  all  the  house  was  quiet,  she 
came  down  into  the  parloiu:,  and  sat  reading  her  Bible ; 
then  leant  back  niusing,  with  her  "hand  on  a  bunch  of  snow- 
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drops,  the  fu'st  out  of  my  garden  borders.  She  looked  as 
frail  and  fair  as  they. 

All  of  a  sudden,  without  giving  any  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  so  quietly  that  the  grandparents  were  not  even 
roused  from  their  doze  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  my  brother 
walked  into  the  room. 

He  was  a  great  deal  more  as^itated  than  Marjory.  After 
the  first  minute  she  sat  calm  in  her  chair,  and  answered  his 
questions  about  her  health  in  the  most  ordinary  way,  as  in 
his  manv,  many  visits  beforetirae  It  is  astonishing  what 
even  the  weakest  of  women  can  do  when  need  compels 

Mrs  Blair  woke,  looked  pleased,  and  asked  him  to  stay 
to  tea.  Alwyn  stayed.  He  was  a  trifle  less  gay  than  hia 
wont,  but  there  was  about  his  manner  a  tender  repose  in- 
finitely more  attractive. 

He  paid  ver}'  little  formal  attention  to  Marjory ;  onlv  I 
saw  him  earnestly  looking  at  her  sometimes,  at  which  she 
would  start,  and  grow  the  colour  of  a  rose. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Blair  asked  me  to  come  and  see  the 
chickens — chickens  in  January  ! — but  I  humoured  the  open 
ruse,  and  coaxed  the  old  man  after  us  to  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  We  must  leave  the  young  folk  together,  you  know, 
Miss  Reid,"  said  the  grandparents. 

It  was  a  very,  very  long  hour,  and  I  do  not  remember  in 
the  least  what  the  worthy  old  couple  talked  to  me  about. 

Later,  the  farmer  observed,  with  a  chuckle,  that  he  was 
sure,  if  ever  so  much  in  love,  the  young  folk  must  want 
their  supper,  and  somebody  ought  to  summon  them.  "  Bo 
you  go.  Miss  Reid." 

I  went,  previously  making  an  ingenious  clatter  at  the 
handle  of  the  parlour  door. 

Idle  precaution  !  My  brother,  who  was  sitting  with  his 
arm  round  Marjory's  waist,  did  not  remove  it  when  I  en- 
tered. He  testified  no  annoyance  at  my  intrusion,  no  shy* 
ness  at  the  fond  attitude  in  which  I  found  them.  Alas,  he 
was  doing  only  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 

"  Come  here !  Nay,  don't  shrink,  dear  Marjory.  Char- 
WDtte,  here  is  your  sister.     Take  her,  and  love  her  always." 

Tne  young  betrothed  ran  into  ray  bosom,  and  wept  out 
her  happv  heart  there. 

Poor  Marjory! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

They  were  married  early  in  the  summer,  and  went  to  live 
in  London.  Marjory  had  a  little  fortune  of  lier  own,  but 
my  brother,  through  the  situation  he  had  obtained,  was 
Bufficiently  independent  to  have  married  without  it.  They 
began  life  prosperously  enough. 

Both  Twished  me  to  live  with  them  ;  but  I  believe  this  is 
usually  a  great  mistake  :  that  husband  and  wife  are  better 
beginning  life  alone  together.  So  I  kept  finnly  to  my 
school ;  though  many  a  time,  when  the  noisy  little  lads 
were  gone,  I  sat  by  my  still  fireside  and  thought  of  theirs. 

Often  I  used  to  get  Marjory's  letters.  They  were  very 
frank  and  free.  She  was  freer  with  me  even  than  with  her 
husband.     She  loved  him  so,  it  made  her  afraid  of  him. 

The  honeymoon  letters  were  as  happy  as  a  bird  singing 
in  a  Mav-bush.  He  was  so  kind  and  so  tender  ov>er  her,  she 
said  :  almost  like  a  mother  or  a  sister.  He  watched  her 
every  step ;  it  made  her  often  wicked  enough  to  feel  glad 
she  was  not  strong,  that  she  might  have  his  fond  care  per- 
petually around  her.  As  for  the  joy  of  being  near  him,  do- 
ing little  things  for  him,  knowing  that  she  ixtterly  and  en- 
tirely belonged  to  him,  now  and  for  ever — there  could  be 
nothing  like  it  in  this  world  ! 

Love  ! — that  incomprehensible,  wondei"ful  thing,  intangi- 
ble as  air,  a  mere  modicum  of  which  suffices  to  some  excel- 
lent cold-blooded  creatures,  but  which  to  others  is  the  sole 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and  move,  without  which 
they  suffocate  and  die, — poor  Marjory  ;  love  was  toiler  the 
very  breath  of  hfe.     Beyond  it,  was  nothingness. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing,  seeing  we  are  not  yet  angels, 
whose  sole  existence  is  love,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  that  angelic  development  which  is  wholly  satisfied 
vrith  and  absorbed  in  the  Love  Divine ;  it  is,  I  say,  a  very 
mournful  thing  when  any  human  being  is  constituted  thus. 

At  Cliristmas-time,  Alwyn  wrote  to  me,  "  Sister,  you 
must  come."  So  I  packed  up  my  trunk  for  a  month,  and 
went. 

It  was  the  oddest  thing  imaginable  for  me  to  be  knocking 
at  my  brother's  own  door,  and  to  have  to  inquire  in  a  formal 
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manner  for  "  Mr.  Rcid."  Neither  of  them  knew  the  precise 
hour  of  my  coming;  so  I  appeared  at  the  new  house  as  a 
stranger.  It  was  about  five :  their  dinnei-hour.  1  saw 
the  cloth  laid  as  I  passed.  From  the  drawing-room  floor  a 
figure  came  fluttering — nay,  flying  down. 
"  Alwyn  !  you  are  in  capital  time  to-day." 
Then  seeing  me,  the  little  mistress  of  the  house  dis- 
covered her  mistake.  Her  sisterly  welcome  was  very  fond 
— tearfully  so. 

"  I  am  sure — if  we  had  known — I  am  so  sorry  Alwyn  is 
not  here  to  meet  you." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  dare  cay  he  will  be  home  in  a  minute."* 
"  Oh,  yes !" — her  old  monosyllables. 
She  brightened  up,  and  busied  herself  about  me  in  a 
thousand  ways,  as  if  she  could  not  sufficiently  impress  upon 
me  the  sweet  fact  that  now,  and  for  always,  I  had  a  real 
sister. 

It  was  sweet — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Sweet  to 
have  her  flitting  round,  insisting  on  doing  twenty  little 
things  that  I  never  let  anybody  do  for  me  before  ; — to  feel 
that  I  had  a  right  to  her  love  and  care — that  she  was  my 
own  property,  my  sister — my  Alwyn's  wife.  Then  we  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  and  I  admired  the 
pretty  house  most  indefatigably. 

Nevertheless,  conversation  paused,  flagged,  sank  into 
that  lull  which  always  oppresses  those  closely  united,  who 
meeting  after  a  long  absence,  during  which  much  has  hap- 
pened, have  so  many  tilings  to  say,  that  they  cannot  say 
anything. 

Marjory's  eyes  wandered  continually  to  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  You  must  not  mind  it,  though,  Charlotte ;  it  is  always 
too  fast.  Tliose  pretty  French  clocks  rarely  go  well.  But 
Alw;STi  liked  it.     He  has  exquisite  taste." 

"  He  always  had.  He  has  a  perfect  passion  for  the  beau- 
tiful." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

Just  the  faintest  shadow  passed  over  her  face,  making 
me  vexed  at  the  remark  I  had  innocently  made. 

Mi's  Reid — how  strange  the  name  seemed — ^was  many 
degrees  further  from  being  bcautiftil  than  Marjory  Blair. 
London  air  did  not  suit  her — she  had  grown  paler  than 
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ever.  Dark  circles  imdrmcath  them  seemed  almost  to 
t-ake  away  the  light  of  her  soft,  doTelike  eyes — the  only 
really  pretty  feature  she  had.  She  looked  much  older  than 
before  her  marriage. 

When  seeing  me  gaze  earnestly  at  her,  she  asked  me 
with  a  smile,  "  if  I  thought  her  altered  1"  I  was  very  much 
puzzled  what  to  reply. 

"  Come,  you  must  be  hungi'y,"  she  said,  after  listening 
and  starting  at  every  foot  in  the  street.  "  Shall  we  ring 
for  dinner?'' 

Of  course  I  said  no ;  but  we  shared  between  us  a  piece 
of  bi-ead  and  sat  quiet. 

More  weary  waiting,  with  fragments  of  talk  between, 
till  a  church  clock  near  struck  loudly  seven.  Then  Mar- 
joi-y  rose. 

"  Some  business  must  have  detained  my  husband.  He  is 
sure  to  be  at  home  before  we  have  done  dinner." 

But  she  ate  with  a  sick,  sad  face,  and  could  hardly  keep 
up  the  ordinary  civilities  of  the  table. 
"  Is  AlwA'n  often  late  V 

"  Not  oftener  than  he  can  help.  He  is  much  engaged, 
and  his  occupation  " — (he  was  secretary  to  a  fashionable 
author) — "  leads  him  into  a  great  deal  of  acquaintance. 
He  is  so  much  admired — you  can  t  think — in  every  circle 
into  which  he  goes." 

"  Do  you  go  with  him ?' 

For  I  had  heard  scmewhere  of  the  difference  in  this  res- 
pect between  literary  men  and  literarv  men's  wives. 

"  Sometimes  I  do, — wli.?n  my  health  allows.  He  is  very 
careful  over  me, — too  careful,  almost.     Ah  !  Hark !" 

His  qviick  run  up  the  steps,  I  knew  it  well !  his  loud, 
rapid  knock.  The  wife  was  another  creature  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Is  that  you,  my  dear?  Really,  Marjory,  why  will  you 
open  the  street-door?'' 

He  came  in,  threw  down  his  hat,  shook  back  his  curls. 
He  was  the  same  fine  handsome  fellow  as  ever — or  hand- 
somer.    She  was  a  mere  pale  shadow  by  his  side. 

"Bless  my  soul — Charlotte!  Why,  Marjory,  what  a 
pleasant  surprise!" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  We  had  begun  dinner,  you  see.  She 
has  been  here  ever  since  five." 
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"  Wlmt  a  pity!  I  would  have  come  home  half-an-hour 
earlier  had  I  known." 

"  I  knew  you  would  !" 

Marjory,  thou  wert  truly  of  the  angel  kind !  For  worlds 
I  could  not  have  uttered  those  four  words  with  that  per- 
fect smile. 

We  sat  round  the  fire,  my  brother,  mv  sister,  and  I. 
Alwyn  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  me.  Whatever  might 
be  the  vagaries  of  his  imagination,  and  the  attachments 
pertaining  thereto,  his  affection  for  me  was  always  firm 
and  sure. 

lie  told  me  of  all  his  plans,  aims,  and  hopes,  which  had 
taken  a  far  wider  range  within  the  last  year.  His  marriage 
had,  unconsciously  to  himself,  been  the  maturing  of  his 
character,  the  stepping-stone  to  his  future, — a  future  which 
to  me  and  his  fond  wife  seemed  limitless. 

Marjory  did  not  talk  much.  She  sat  idling  over  some 
light  sewing,  often  laid  down,  that  from  under  her  shading 
hand  she  might  look  across  the  table  at  Alwyn,  with  a  ful- 
ness of  admiring  love.  She  did  not  hover  about  him,  or 
try  to  win  from  him  those  little  attentions  wliich  young 
wives  rejoice  in  and  expect;  it  seamed  as  if  she  neither 
were  used  to,  nor  required  them.  His  mere  presence  in  the 
room  was  sufficient  to  her ;  she  desired  no  more. 

I  never,  save  this  once,  saw  an  instance  of  a  creature 
solely  wrapped  up  in  another  human  being,  whose  love  was 
too  humble  to  be  exacting,  too  self-existent  to  burden  the 
recipient. 

Alwvn  was  very  kind  and  tender  to  her.  with  the  sort  of 
tenderness  which  springs  from  habit.  He  would  go  on 
talking  for  hours  in  his  brilliant,  charming  manner,  without 
seeming  conscious  of  her  at  all ;  but  whenever  he  wanted 
anything,  it  was  "  Marjoi-y, — where's  Marjory?" 

On  the  whole,  if  I  had  been  a  person  satisfied  with  the 
outer  surface  of  things,  I  should  have  said  thev  were  a  very 
happv  married  couple, — happy  in  the  sort  of  calm  con- 
tent, which  generally  comes  after  ten  years  of  union  ;  a  con- 
tpnt  which  tpn  more  years  would  probably  add  to  rather 
than  diminish. 

But  for  that  wild  dream  of  youth,  the  perfect  love  which 
of  two  makes  one  flesh,  the  satisfied  mutual  love  which  in 
riper  years  becomes  more  and  more  a  vital  necessity  of 
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existence,  whicli,  receiving  as  much  as  it  gives,  is  a  rest, 
and  stay,  and  blessing,  beyond  any  other  blessing  "which 
earth  can  afford ;  if  Marjory  ever  thought  of  or  longed  for 
this,  God  help  her ! 

These  were  my  meditations  when  I  lay  down  to  sleep  for 
the  first  night  in  my  brother's  house. 

The  next  night  slumber  was  forbidden  to  my  eyelids. 
Poor,  simple,  provincial  me  !  I  was  plunged  into  the  very 
midst  of  that  whirling  Maelstrom — a  London  literary  party. 

It  was  a  gathering  of  lions  at  a  great  lion's  hovise.  A 
Hon  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  roared  much  louder 
than  they  do  now,  when  they  used  to  meet  exclusively 
among  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  using  their 
lungs,  and  proving  how  much  greater  they  were  than  the 
minor  beasts. 

I  never  much  liked  literary  people  ;  they  talk  so  fast  and 
so  continually  about  themselves.  Tliey  seem  to  think  it  is 
the  grandest  thing  in  the  world  to  handle  a  pen,  to  write 
about  virtues  instead  of  showing  them,  to  narrate  noble 
hves  instead  of  living  them.  Alas,  I  fear  me  the  former 
is  often  supposed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  latter. 

Thus  I  thought,  when  Alwyn  for  the  first  hour  kept  me 
on  his  arm,  (bless  him  !  he  was  not  the  least  bit  ashamed  of 
his  countrified  old  sister;)  pointing  out  to  me,  one  after 
another,  the  clever  people,  the  celebrated  people,  the  people 
who  were  hung  out  as  lanterns  in  the  world  ;  adding  to  each 
description  various  biographical  or  personal  comments,  fre- 
quently so  caustic  and  severe,  that  they  made  me  regard 
him  amazed,  and  caused  Marjory's  half-remonstrating,  half- 
pathetic  whisper,  "  Oh,  Alw^ni ! ' 

After  a  time  he  left  us  to  take  care  of  one  another,  and 
we  watched  him  afar ;  brilliant  am.ong  the  most  brilliant, 
noticed  even  among  the  most  noticeable,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  throng.  Marjorv's  eyes  followed  him  continually 
with  the  fondest,  proudest  gaze.  Few  people  came  to 
speak  to  her,  indeed  no  one  would  have  guessed  she  was  his 
wife ;  she  sittmg  in  a  corner  with  her  pale  face  and  plain 
hi?h  silk  dress — her  wedding-dress,  the  boast  of  our  vil- 
lage dressmaker,  but  quite  old-fashioned  here. 

"  Marjory,  my  dear,  how  tired  you  look !  Had  we  not 
better  go  home?" 

"  Hush !  he  likes  to  stay  late.  Don't  mention  such  a 
thing." 
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But  I  did  mention  it,  being  a  veiy  daring  and  determined 
person,  and  not  in  the  It  ast  afraid  of  my  brother.  Why 
should  I  ?  He  was  but  flesh  and  blood.  His  wife  and  his 
sister  need  not  be  always  his  hiunble,  obedient  slaves.  So 
I  represented  the  case. 

"  Go  home,  my  dear  Charlotte  ?  To  be  sure  I  will,  im- 
mediately. She  is  not  ill,  I  hope,  poor  child?  She  is  too 
delicate  for  these  crowded  rooms,  I  must  ffo  alone  next 
time.     Come,  Marjory."' 

He  led  her  out,  leaning  on  his  ann.  They  could  hardly 
get  through  the  throng,  he  was  so  beset  bv  acquaintances. 
She  seemed  quite  a  stranger  to  most  of  them. 

"  Who  is  she  V  I  heard  asked  behind  them. 

"  Only  Reid's  wife." 

"  What  a  fine  clever  fellow  he  is !  How  could  he  marry 
such  an  ordinai-v  httle  thing !" 

By  the  start  Alwyn  gave,  by  the  deep  flush  on  Marjory's 
check,  I  think  both  the  young  couple  heard  that  comment. 
He  answered  it  by  the  most  pointed  and  tender  care  o\'cr 
her  until  we  reached  home.     There,  he  said, — 

"  Now,  Charlotte,  I  put  my  wife  into  your  charge.  I  am 
going  back,  just  for  one  half-hour." 

He  did  not  return  till  long,  long  after  midnight. 

A  little  figure  all  in  white  glided  past  my  half-open  door, 
and  let  him  in. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Marjoiy,"  he  was  saying,  as  they 
repassed  up-stairs.  "  I  would  not  have  kept  you  sittinp-  up 
on  any  account,  if  I  had  only  thought  of  it.  But  then  they 
were  so  veiy  entertaining.' 


CHAPTER    VI. 

It  is  strange,  how  difTerently  strikes  on  us  the  atmos- 
phere of  different  households.  Some  are  so  warm,  fresh, 
and  clear ;  we  bathe  in  them  as  in  the  light  of  a  Mav-day. 
In  others,  the  air  hangs  heavy  and  close,  as  if  alwavs 
threatening  a  storm.  Of  many  the  atmosphere  is  still,  cold, 
and  pale  ;  you  can  neither  stir  it  to  a  tempest,  nor  brighten 
it  into  sunshine.     You  walk  in  it,  and  feel  that  if  you  lived 
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there  you  would  pni;^  rrn'-l  wivlvrr  lik-3  a  plant  in  a  dark 
room,  which  barely  exists,  and  caa  never  either  blossom  or 
grow. 

Till?  was  somewhat  the  impression  that  Alwyn's  home 
made  on  me.  Ay,  even  thoup;h  it  was  a  very  beautiful, 
kind,  quiet  home,  with  no  disturbing  element.  But  there 
was  little  brightness  in  it.  No  lau2:hing  round  breakfast 
tables — no  running  to  and  fro,  busy,  merry,  meeting  at  in- 
tervals for  a  few  minutes  of  cheerful  chat,  and  ending  by  a 
fireside  circle,  into  which  all  the  ca.res  and  joys  of  the  day 
are  brought,  thrown  in  the  rnidst,  and  danced  round,  till  all 
mingle  happily  together,  and  the  veriest  witch's  cauldron  of 
pain  becomes  a  wholesome  family  brew  of  sweetest  savour. 

We  had  no  such  circle ;  my  brother  was  almost  always 
out  of  evenings. 

.  I  think — and  my  thinkings  spring  out  of  some  experienae 
— that  one  of  the  saddest  descriptions  one  can  give  of  a 
household — a  virtuous  and  not  disunited  household — is, 
that  the  master  of  it  "  generallv  goes  out  of  an  evening." 

Marjory,  when  I  hinted  a  little  surprise  at  his  so  going, 
said  decidedly — very  decidedly  for  her — "  That  it  was  Lon- 
don ways.  All  clever  men  did  the  same,  and  Alwyn's 
friends  were  most  of  them  celebrities.  She  was  quite  ac- 
customed to  sit  alone  of  an  evening.  She  rather  liked  it." 
Of  course  I  made  no  fiu-ther  remark. 
So  she  and  I  used  to  sit  together,  five  nights  out  of  the 
seven,  occupied  in  our  women's  work  and  desultory  women's 
talk — she  seemed  to  talk  less  than  ever.  But  there  was 
always  a  blank,  a  want  of  the  cheerful  face  we  both  loved 
best — of  the  voice  that,  reading  or  talking,  would  have  been 
sweeter  to  us  than  any  music  in  the  world. 

I  remained  a  month  in  my  brother's  house,  and  came 
home  with  a  vague  feeling  that  there  was  much  satisfaction 
in  living  alone  in  the  country,  and  teaching  school. 

When  I  left,  Marjory  hvmg  about  me  affectionately.  I 
said,  "  Remember,  if  you  are  at  all  ill  or  unhappy,  you  must 
come  down  to  your  sister,  my  dear.  Mind  that  she  does, 
Alwyn." 

Marjory''s  eyes  turned  to  her  husband,  who  had  been  par- 
ticularly tender  over  her  the  whole  of  that  day,  for  she  was 
weak  and  ailing  this  winter-time.  "  I  unhappy  1"  she  an 
Bwered,  with  a  smile  of  the  fondest  incredulity,  "  You  must 
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not  wait  for  that,  Charlotte,  or  you  will  never  see  your 
sister." 

So  I  hoped  that  an  old  maid's  notion  of  married  life  was 
a  ridiculous  Utopia,  and  that  they  were  really  a  very  happy 
connle  after  all. 


In  the  spring  I  received  from  my  sister-in-law  a  parcel 
of  httle  clothes.  She  said  she  was  too  ill  to  make  them  her- 
self. I  made  them  for  her.  nearly  all ;  sewing  late  and 
early,  sometimes  merrily,  oftener  still  with  tears. 


At  Midsummer,  on  the  breaking-up  day,  when  my  little 
pupils  were  making  such  a  clatter  that  I  could  hardly  hear 
my  own  voice,  I  received  a  letter  from  Marjory. 

It  contained  more  of  herself  than  her  letters  usually  did. 
They  were  generally  all  "  Alwyn — Alwyn,"  from  bepinning 
to  end. 

She  said  her  husband  was  away  on  a  short  journey,  and 
she  felt  very  lonely.  She  dreaded  more  particularly  a 
longer  absence  he  was  about  to  make ;  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land with  his  patron,  the  titled  author,  who,  she  added, 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  travel  without  the  agreeable 
companionship  of  Alwyn  Reid.  And  it  would  be  a  great 
treat  to  Alwyn  himself.  Meantime  she  wanted  to  come 
"  home  "  (which  word  was  canf ully  erased,  and  "  to  the 
farm  "  substituted),  to  be  with  her  grandparents  and  me. 

She  came.  Alwyn  brought  her.  The  same  afternoon 
they  appeared  at  my  wicket-gate,  just  as  they  used  to  ap- 
pear when  he  went  out  and  fetched  her  over  to  take  tea 
with  us. 

That  time  mio-ht  have  been  yesterday,  so  like  all  seemed. 
The  same  yellow  ribes  was  in  flower  against  the  wall — the 
same  standard  rose-tree,  large  white  i-oses  with  waxen 
petals,  of  which  he  once  gave  her  one,  saying  it  was  the  very 
picture  of  herself. 

She  stood  and  gazed,  evidently  with  an  overflowing 
heart. 

"Oh  Alwyn!  do  vou  remember?" 

"  Remember  what,  my  dear?" 

"  Everything.     In  our  courting  days,  you  know." 

He  sighed,  half  sadly. 

"I  fear  I  nev3r  'courted'    much,  Marjory." 
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"  No  :  I  should  not  have  liked  it  if  you  had ;  I  could  not 
have  endured  being '  made  love  to.'  But  we  were  so  happy 
— I  was  so  happy.  I  did  not  know  that  I  loved  you,  or  you 
nie — only  I  felt  so  very  happy !" 

"  Mayst  thou  always  be  happy,  my  little  white  rose  !  Not 
one  of  us  all  deserves  happiness  so  much." 

He  stayed  with  her  at  the  farm  for  a  few  days  :  then  he 
went  away ;  and  I  had  my  little  sister  entirely  to  myself. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her ;  penetrated  fold  after  fold  into 
the  pure  calyx  of  the  white  rose,  and  wondered  at  its  rare 
perfectness. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  our  sex — women  whom 
men  love,  and  women  whom  women  love.  Marjory  was  of 
the  latter,  and,  though  it  be  treason  to  mankind  to  say  it, 
the  highest  oi'der.  Her  attractions  were  wholly  distinc'o 
from  those  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,*"  which  gain  a  yoxing 
woman  many  lovers.  Hers  would  be  more  likely  to  win  her 
only  friends ;  but  all  she  did  win  she  won  for  ever. 

Watching  Alwyn  closely,  during  the  few  days  of  his  stay, 
it  had  seemed  to  me,  when  the  London  rust  was  rubbed  off 
him,  that  his  natiu-e  was  growing  purer  and  better — that 
towards  his  wife,  especially,  a  deep  tenderness  was  spring- 
ing up.  As  if  his  love,  omitting  the  passion-time,  had 
seized  on  the  friendship-stage  of  married  life,  and  was  blos- 
soming out; — like  an  auricula  of  mine  which  obstinatelv 
refused  to  flower  at  the  proper  season,  but  in  the  middle  of 
August  astonished  me  by  putting  forth  the  prettiest  bud  in 
the  world. 

I  augured  that  my  brother's  marriage  would  some  day  be- 
come one  of  the  many  instances  of  how  almost  impossible  it 
is  for  a  truly  good  man  not  to  love  a  noble  and  lovable 
wife  who  loves  him. 

We  spent  a  very  happy  month,  my  sister  and  I,  in  talk- 
ing of  his  future,  in  which  was  included  both  of  ours.  And 
a  little — a  very  little — of  another  future,  so  dim,  yet  so 
near — so  strange,  yet  so  wondrously  beloved,  which  as  yet 
lay  in  the  Almighty's  hand  among  unborn  souls. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  day  before  Alwjm  was 
expected  home,  Marjory  came  to  drink  tea  with  me.  She 
was  restless  with  joy — could  not  sit  still  for  five  minutes — 
kept  on  smiling  and  talking,  tiu-ning  over  and  over  again 
my  books  and  work.     At  last  she  came  to  my  desk,  where  T 
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had  been  making  out  my  Midsummer  school-bills,  and  be- 
gan to  amuse  herself  with  its  contents. 

"  I  may,  Charlotte  ?  You  have  no  secrets,  I  suppose  ? 
At  least  none  from  me." 

"  None,  my  child." 

And  I  thanked  Heaven  it  was  so — that  every  trace  of 
the  only  secret  I  ever  had  to  keep  from  her  had  long  since 
become  dust  and  ashes  under  my  erate. 

"  Your  correspondence  is  small  Only  my  letters  and 
Alwyn's — mine  the  most  plentiful  by  far.  Are  these  all 
that  Alwyn  has  written  to  you  since  his  marriage?" 

"Do  you  want  to  read  them,  Mistress  Jealousy?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  read  them  all  beforehand.  He 
generally  gives  me  his  letters  to  read.  Y^ou  don't  mind 
that,  sister  dear!' 

"  My  pet,  no  !" 

"  Jealous  " — she  went  on  moralizing.  "  Charlotte,  what 
a  strange  feeling  that  jealousy  must  be !  Did  you  ever 
know  what  it  was?"' 

"  A  little — once." 

"  I  never  did.  Of  course  not?  I  could  never  feel  it  con- 
cerning: any  one  but  Alwyn.  And  to  be  jealous  of  him, 
how  impossible — how  wicked  it  would  be  !" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  can  imderstand  people  being  jealous  before  they  are 
married,  or  engaged — but  afterwards !  ^^^ly,  such  an  idea 
would  never  come  into  my  head.  How  could  it,  when  once 
I  was  sure,  perfectly  sure,  that  Alwyn  loved  me,  that  he 
must  have  married  me  simply  for  love — since  there  was 
nothing  else  in  me  he  could  marry  me  for." 

"  Foohsh  girl !" 

"  No,  I  repeat— nothing.  I  am  not  handsome,  or  clever, 
or  accomplished — no  more  to  compare  with  him  than  the 
night  with  the  day.  Sometimes  when  I  see  what  other 
women  are — the  women  he  daily  meets  with,  without  car- 
ing for  any  of  them — I  sit  and  marvel  at  mv  blessedness— 
at  the  infinite  mercy  of  Heaven  which  made  Alw^m  love 
me.  Charlotte,  do  you  remember  the  day  I  fell  in  the 
snow  ?" 

"  I  do  remember  it." 

"  I  thought — no,  at  the  time  I  thought  nothing.  It  wai? 
fts  if  somebody  struck  me — stunned  me.     SomethiT«jj  kept 
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saying  as  loud  as  a  trumpet,  '  Alwyn  is  going — Alwyn  does 
not  care  for  you.  You  had  better  die.'  And  I  verily  think 
I  should  have  died." 

"And  been  buried  in  the  church-porch, 
And  Alwyn  buried  in  the  quire ; 
And  out  Qf  her  bosom  there  sprang  a  red  rose, 
And  out  of  his  bosom  a  brier." 

I  quoted  this,  adding,  "  Marjory,  are  you  not  ashamed  of 

such   sentimentality  ?     You — a  wife,   and you   know  ! 

There,  take  your  beloved's  letters,  which  he  wrote  me  years 
before  you  married  him,  and  which  were  a  great  deal  more 
foolish  and  rhapsodical  than  any  he  ever  writes  now. 
Quick,  take  them !" 

And  I  gave  them  to  her,  with  this  hand — "  this  accursed 
right  hand,"  as  old  Cranmer  moaned.  So  could  I  also 
moan  !  Oh,  would  it  had  rather  been  consumed  in  flames  ! 

I  left  her  reading,  and  went  about  my  household  busi- 
ness, entering  and  re-entering  several  times.  She  always 
looked  up  ^vith  a  smiling  or  an  adniiring  comment,  and  once 
I  heard  her  laughing  heartily  to  herself  at  some  quaint  pas- 
sage.    There  was  no  fun  hke  Alwyn's  h\n,  we  both  thought. 

The  last  time  I  came  in,  after  a  httle  longer  absence  from 
the  room,  my  sister  did  not  turn  round  and  smile.  She  was 
sitting,  with  the  letters  carefully  tied  up  on  her  lap — her 
head  thrown  back  against  the  wall.  She  was  frightfully 
pale. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Marjory,  child  V 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  laughing  too  much,  I  think.  I  felt 
sick.     I  am  better  now." 

I  gave  her  a  glass  of  water  Soon  she  looked  up  in  my 
face  with  a  smile — such  a  soft  sad  smile,  like  that  of  a  dy- 
ing person. 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind.  I  think  you  love  me, 
Charlotte  r 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  — only  on  Alwjm's  account.  Shall  I 
put  by  his  letters?     You  have  read  them?" 

"Ail." 

"  They  are  verv  beautifid  letters !" 

"Very  beautiful  letters." 

"  Then  ha\'ing  praised  them  as  mucii  as  duty  requires 
let  us  put  them  away  and  talk  of  something  else," 

"  Oh,  yes!" 
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She  turned  her  chair  round  to  the  window,  and  sat  lean- 
ing out  till  it  grew  dusk.  Soon  after  I  took  her  home  a3 
usual.  Passing  the  httle  bridge,  she  clung  to  my  arm  for 
a  minute.     I  asked  her  if  anything  was  the  matter, 

"  It  turned  me  sick  again — the  water.  How  fast  it  rirna 
— how  fast  it  runs  !" 

I  left  her  sitting  at  the  suppcr-table  with  her  grand 
parents.  I  have  in  memory  a  perfect  picture  of  her  there  ! 
white  as  a  statue — but  then  she  was  always  pale — with  her 
light  hair  partly  dropping  down,  just  as  she  had  taken  her 
bonnet  off  ;  her  eyes  looking  straight  forward,  with  a  melan- 
choly blankness  in  them  ;  her  thin  hands  folded  over  each 
other  on  the  table-cloth,  one  finger  tightly  pressing  the  wed- 
ding ring. 

Oh,  my  sister — my  poor  Marjory ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  the  middle  of  the  following  night  I  was  roused  by  a 
message  from  tlie  farm.  Tlie  pains  of  motherhood  had  pre- 
maturely come  upon  Alwyn's  wife,  and  Alwyn  was  not  here 
— would  not  be  here  till  morning ! 

I  rose,  prepared  to  run  across  the  fields  at  once,  without 
■waiting  for  daylight.  In  passing  out,  I  stumbled  over  my 
desk.  A  horrible  idea  flashed  across  my  nimd.  I  must  be 
satisfied. 

Ay,  even  before  I  went  to  her,  I  must  be  satisfied. 

I  struck  a  light.  I  dragged  out  the  packet  of  Alwyn's 
letters — looked  them  over  separately  and  carefully.  Inside 
one,  Mnth  which  it  had  no  connexion,  and  into  which  it  must 
have  slipped  by  the  merest,  the  most  fatal  chance,  I  found 
the  small  half-sheet  in  which  he  had  said,  "  she  should 
never  know  till  her  dpng  day  that  he  had  married  her  from 
gi-atitude."    > 

Then  I  felt  sure  she  had  read  it.  Likewise  that,  in  a 
different  sense,  alas  !  to  that  in  which  they  were  written — 
those  words  had  and  would  come  true. 

Going  across  those  meadows  in  the  dawn,  with  the  dull 
stoUd  step  with  which  one  goes  to  meet  the  Inevitable,  1 
felt  as  certain  as  if  I  saw  it  written  in  the  red  lines  alons 
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the  east,  that  the  day  then  breaking  would  be  my  sister's 
"  dying  day." 

She  was  perfectly  cahn.  She  smiled  when  I  entered, 
saying,  "  I  knew  you  would  come,  Charlotte." 

I  remember  once,  when  her  throes  were  hard,  she  spoke 
of  Rachel  at  Ephrath,  and  said,  "  If  it  were  a  boy,  she  might 
almost  call  the  child  Benoni." 

"  But  his  father  called  him  Benjamin,"  whispered  the  old 
grandmother,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  saying. 
"  Look  how  Marjory  shivers !  Don't  fret,  darling ;  Alwyn 
will  be  here  in  an  hoiir  or  two.  Isn't  it  fortunate,  Miss 
Reid,  that  she  should  never  have  asked  to  see  her  hus- 
band r 

I  motioned  silence,  for  Marjory  continued  shuddering 
convulsively.  At  last  she  drew  my  head  down  to  hers,  and 
put  her  hps  to  my  ear. 

"  Do  you  think — tell  no  one  I  said  so — but  do  you  think 
he  will  love  my  child,  his  own,  own  child  1" 

Veiy  soon  she  grew  delirious,  and  talked  incoherently 
and  fast,  every  sentence  ending  with  something  about "  gra- 
titude." 

When  Alwyn  came  to  the  farm,  he  heard  her  voice  thus 
sharp  and  wild.     He  was  not  allowed  to  see  her. 

If  she  had  seen  him — ^liis  intolerable  remorse  and  agony ! 
But  it  was  too  late ;  I  do  not  think  any  human  power,  any 
hmnan  love  could  then  have  saved  her. 

Alwyn  rode  off  like  a  madman  in  search  of  all  the  medical 
help  in  the  country.  When  he  came  back,  no  frightful 
ravings  met  his  ear.     I  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

Marjory  was  lying  still  and  beautiful — ^more  beautiful 
perhaps  than  he  had  ever  seen  her — ^with  her  Uttle  dead 
baby  beside  her.     We  put  it  there. 

He  had  no  longer  wife  nor  child — only  his  poor  hearb- 
troken  sister. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

After  my  brother  became  a  widower,  I  gave  up  my  liUla 
Jchool  and  went  to  keep  his  house. 

He  had  nobody  but  me ;  for  he  had  grown  an  altered 
aian.     The  brilliant  London  society  dropped  from  him— '}59 
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coijld  amuse  it  no  longer.  A  few  people  called  oace  or  twice 
to  do  the  civil  to  me,  to  inquire  after  "  poor  Mr.  Reid,"  and 
confide  to  me  their  hopes  that  he  would  soon  get  over  it  and 
marry  again — all  men  did  so.  Gradually,  however,  they 
ceased  their  visits,  for  they  never  saw  him ;  and  were  nob 
particularly  attracted  by  his  sister.  So  we  two  were  left  in 
solitude. 

His  hterary  patron  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to  have 
a  secretary  who  could  not  be  entertaining ;  so  he  aided 
Alwyn  in  getting  the  secretaryship  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany. Tliither,  day  after  day,  Alwyn,  who  once  hated  busi- 
ness, now  patiently  tinidged — disappearing  after  breakfast, 
appearing  again  at  five — then  settling  down  with  intermin- 
able office  papers  before  him  until  bed-time. 

He  never  now  went  out  of  an  evening. 

Sometimes  he  would  lift  his  eyes,  and  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  stare  with  a  fixed,  sad  gaze  on  the  chair  opposite, 
where  she  used  to  sit — I  always  took  care  to  sit  at  the 
other  side  myself — but  from  the  day  she  was  buried  he 
never  mentioned  Marjoiy's  name. 

Many  months  after,  he  happened  to  have  a  short  but 
sharp  illness,  and,  imHke  most  men,  illness  always  made 
Alwyn  gentle,  loving,  cliildlike,  and  good. 

I  had  been  sitting  up  with  him  tiU  late  at  night,  till  after 
he  had  dropped  into  his  first  sleep.  Suddenly  he  started 
cut  of  it,  moaning  drowsily,  "  Don't  go — don't  go,  Marjory." 

I  roused  him.     "  It  is  only  a  dream,  Alwyn,  dear." 

He  answered  sharply,  "  You  are  mistaken — I  wish  you 
■would  leave  me.  She  will  not  come  because  you  are  in  the 
room." 

I  was  afraid  he  was  delirious.  My  looks  must  have 
grieved  him  ;  for  after  a  minute  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  cross  with  you,  Charlotte.  You 
are  very  good  to  me.  Nobody  ever  loved  me  like  you, 
except " 

I  knew  whom  he  meant. 

After  a  while,  lying  broad  awake,  and  speaking  in  a 
/ational  tone,  without  any  excitement,  he  said  to  me :  — 
"  Sister,  I  will  teU  you  something  which  I  never  intended 
to  tell  any  one.  It  might  be  thought  a  delusion,  a  piece 
of  downright  insanity  on  my  part,  but  it  is  as  true  as  that 
^ou  are  sitting  heye,    you  will  pot  mention  it  agaiii^" 
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"Is  it  likely,  when  you  desire  me  not?" 

*'  Well,  then,  listen.  Every  night  since  the  first  night 
We  came  back  into  this  house,  I  have  seen,  the  moment  I 
put  the  candle  out,  her — Marjory  " — (he  stopped) — "  my 
dear  wife  Marjory,  sitting  where  you  sit,  with  her  hand  laid 
on  her  own  pillow — what  used  to  be  her  own — looking  at 
me.  If  I  move,  she  vanishes — but  if  I  lie  qiiiet,  she  sits 
there  sometimes  all  night  long.     Now  do  you  believe  me  ?" 

I  paused  a  minute,  then  said,  "  Yes,  I  do.  Tliat  is,  I 
believe  it  to  be  possible." 

I  think  any  woman  who  knows  what  it  is  to  love  as  Mar- 
jory loved  my  brother,  will  likewise  allow  that  such  a 
thing  is  at  least  possible. 

"  What  does  she  look  like  1" 

"  Herself,  exactly.  But  more  as  she  used  to  look  as  ai 
girl,  before — before  I  married  her." 

"  Does  she  ever  speak  f 

"  Never." 

He  lay  quiet  a  few  ininutes,  then  broke  out  into  a  sort 
of  moan,  "  Oh,  my  poor  Marjory,  what  a  blind  fool  was  t! 
Sometimes,  I  fancy,  she  felt  the  truth — though,  thank  God ! 
she  never  knew  it." 

For  I  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  the  terrible  fact,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  doctor's  positive  declaration  that  she  must 
inevitably  have  died  in  childbirth,  often  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  my  sister's  murderess. 

"  Charlotte,  do  you  think  she  knows  I  love  her  now?" 

"I  do  think  it." 

I  wept ;  I  coxild  not  but  weep.  It  seemed  so  sad  and 
strange  that  this  love,  the  one  hope  and  desire  of  her  exis- 
tence, should  only  have  come  after  she  had  died.  Yet,  poor 
Marjory,  she  might  have  thought  it  worth  djring  for ! 

Our  conversation  ceased.  My  brother  never  recurred  to 
it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  happened  in  a  deam  of  the  night 
or  a  deliriiun  during  his  illness. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  delusion  or  visitation- — 
whichever  it  may  be  called — lasted.  In  a  few  months  my 
brother  had  become  such  a  quiet,  grave  man,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  business,  that  any  one  would  have  thought  him 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  subject  to  a  superstitious 
fancy. 

Jlis  character  totally  changed?    From  ha-ving  bpen  trang- 
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parent  as  daylight  and  gay  as  sunshine,  he  grew  reserved, 
subdued,  sometimes  ev?n  cold — but  cold  only  towards  stran- 
gers. Towards  one  who  liked  or  loved  him,  he  seemed  mor- 
bidly anxious  to  return  every  grain  of  that  liking  or  loving. 
He  was  solicitously  kind,  even  to  a  fault.  No  creature  heard 
from  him  a  sharp  or  angry  word — none  ever  knew  him  pur- 
sue his  own  comfort  or  pleasure  in  preference  to  theirs. 

We  lived  in  the  house  at  Kensington — the  house  where 
he  had  first  broui-ht  his  bride,  and  where  he  had  com© 
back,  a  solitary  widower — for  seven  years.  A  peaceful  life 
it  was,  without  any  events  of  any  kind. 

My  brother  was  now  thirty-two  years  old. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


I  urged  Alwyn  to  pay  the  visit.  Ockham  was  a  beauti- 
ful place.     Sir (his  former  patron),  who  was  still 

as  much  a  friend  to  him  as  a  shallow,  sentimental  fashion- 
able litterateur  can  be)  eagerly  pressed  him  to  go.  He  had 
been  toiling  at  that  insurance  office  early  and  late,  without 
any  holiday,  for  seven  years ;  except  that  once  a  year,  so 
long  as  Mr  and  Mrs  Blair  li\'>ed,  he  used  to  go  down  to  the 
farm,  generally  in  the  winter  time.  But  that  stay  was  in 
the  original,  not  in  the  corrupted  and  pleasurable  sense — a 
keeping  of  holy-day. 

We  always  came  up  to  London  better  and  calmer  after 
this  visit, — not  exactly  to  his  wife's  grave,  for  we  both  held 
that  the  revisiting  and  movuming  over  graves  is  a  needless, 
almost  a  sinful  thing  to  those  who  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality and  perpetual  presence  of  the  beloved  lost, — but  to 
the  places  sanctified  by  Marjory's  living  presence,  and  Mar- 
jory's love. 

It  did  not  make  him  sad  now.  Human  nature  is  hirnian 
nature  ;  and  God's  providence  allows  not  that  there  should 
ever  be  in  any  human  heart  a  continual  unhealed  wound. 

The  snowdrops  of  seven  winters  had  grown  over  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Marjory  and  her  little  babe.  The  widower, 
though  never  forgetting  either,  lived  on  calmly  and  was 
comforted. 

I  was  glad  when  he  at  last  consented  to  mingle  again  for 
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a  brief  season  with  the  ciicle  to  which  he  had  once  bri^htlv 
belonged,  and  to  revisit  Ockliam  Tower  ^     ^ 

h^wl'^'f  Ti  ''*"'"  '^^Slit  bustle  of  preparation  for  his 
hahts  had  become  simple  even  to  homelmess  As  deli- 
no  t'L' 'off  hi.  f  '  ''"'^'  ''''  ^^^^^^^-  -^^^^-  ^e  'hou  d 

yelrs  But  L  ?  Trf^"%  "^"^^  ^'  ^'^  "'^^-^  ^-^^I  those 
years,     hut  he  absolutely  refused. 

However,  a  handsome  man  never  looks  so  well  as  in  black 
and  my  brother  was  a  vei^  handsome  man  sti  1      ffis  voice 

^.r  lFu7/  '''''~^''  ^'-^^^  ^^«  somewhat  sharperlw^th 
a  slight  baldness  over  the  forehead.  Every  tracTof  hnv  !h 
sentimentaHsm  had  become  absorbed  inlemat'?rof 
middle  age^     You  would  hardly  recogmse  the  Thv^n  ReM 

hJciZl\1^^i  ''^'  f  °^  ^^°^^  "  g^^tl^  manners^'  whch 
had  won  the  heart  of  poor  Marjory  Blair 

bablp  rr"^.)^""  ^'""^  '^'''^  "^y'^'  ^^d  ^^^"gl^t  it  pro- 
bable that  other  women  would  do  the  same.  ^ 

riedly-!      """"  ^^'^''"^  ^"'    portmanteau,    he   said    hur- 
"  Charlotte  do  you  think  this  is  quite  safe  ?" 
ne  showed  me  the  wedding-rin^r— hers    which  h^  1,^^ 

''  vV'  r°iV^'i"'  y"""  '""•     ^  ^^"  ^f^^id  of  losing  it." 
back  "  ^''''  '^  ^°  "'^  ^°  ^^^P  "^til  you  come 

I  took  it.     It  lies  in  my  desk  now. 

likfhi,  w'^'M'"'"'  ^'"™  ^^^^^^"^  Tower  were  almost 
like  his  letters  of  ten  years  ago.     Certainly,  in  description 
m  humovu",  m  the  rare  and  exqmsite  tact  Vhich   w^hout 

to  heirT  ^"""J^  "^^'  ^'^  ''''^''^'  °^  '^'  epkle  like 
to  hear  I  never  knew  a  correspondent  like  Alwyn  His 
were  not  "show  "  letters,  written  as  if  the  author  were  fulW 
cor^cious  that  every  line  was,  or  deserved  to  be,  preserved 
m  adaman  me  record  for  the  edification  of  posterity  ■  nor 
were  they  those  fonnal,  cold  documents  which  very^dever 
and  good  people  sometimes  indite— mummied  epistles  with 

the  body  of  a  defunct  Egyptian.  No.  Alwyn  was  the 
pnnce  of  correspondents.  He  wrote,  not  for  himself  or  too 
much  of  himself,  but  from  himself  to  you.  Wrote  because 
he  loved  you,  and  liked  to  write  to  you,  because  he  kn^w 
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you  loved  him,  and  liked  to  hear  about  him.  His  letters 
were  himself — his  best,  tenderest,  noblest  self.  It  was  a 
bright  day  whenever  the  postman  brought  one  to  the  door. 
He  told  me  a  good  deal  about  the  people  who  were  stay- 
ing at  Ockham — very  pleasant  company,  as  it  seemed. 
Among  the  rest — of  two  lovely  little  girls,  named  Rossiter, 
with  whom  he  was  greatly  channed.  In  his  young  man's 
days  he  had  been  particularly  fond  of  children.  These  tiny 
playmates,  of  from  foiu"  to  six,  were  apparently  great 
favourites  of  his. 

They  had  a  mamma  who,  he  said,  "  was  an  agreeable  and 
lady-like  woman." 

In  the  three  following  letters,  which  came  on  three 
several  days  when  I  had  vainly  expected  him,  he  having 
fixed  to  return  home,  he  did  not  mention  the  Rossit^rs. 
His  tone  of  mind  seemed  different  from  what  it  had  been 
in  the  early  part  of  his  visit — restless,  perplexed,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  sadness. 

I  had  begun  to  be  imeasy,  when  suddcnlv,  without  giving 
me  notice,  he  came  back.  He  had  been  absent  a  full 
month. 

Tlicugh  it  was  late,  we  sat  do\vn  to  talk  over  the  fire. 
He  seemed  in  high  spirits — very  communicative  about 
everybody  and  everything,  with  one  exception. 

"  Alwyn,  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  me  anything  about 
the  Rossiters." 

He  turned  towards  the  fire.  "  Oh,  they  are  very  charm- 
ing little  girls." 

"  And  their  mother,  I  suppose  the  same  adjective  may 
apply  to  her?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Are  they  her  only  children  ?** 

"Yes." 

"Is  she  a  middle-aged  person?" 

"  About  my  age,  or  a  little  vounger." 

"And  who  is  Mr  Rossiter?" 

"  Really,  did  I  not  tell  you  ?     Mrs  Rossiter  is  a  widow." 

An  "agreeable"  wadow  of  thirty,  with  two  "charming 
and  loveable  "  little  girls !  If  the  subject  had  been  one  that 
allowed  jesting,  I  might  have  taken  this  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  harmless  joke  at  his  expense.  As  it  was, 
I  only  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  at  him  smil- 
ing.    His  colour  rose,  I  thought. 
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"What  are  you  stax'ing  at  me  for,  Charlotte?"  spoken 
all  but  angrily. 

I  drew  back,  and  sat  gazing;  into  the  fire  for  a  long  time. 
Thoughts,  many  and  fast — possibilities  which  I  had  long  be- 
lieved impossibilities,  traversed  my  brain  with  dull,  steady 
tramp,  like  a  regiment  going  to  battle.  Finally,  they 
fought  the  battle  out — other  and  softer  thoughts  took  their 
place. 

I  looked  sideways  at  my  brother.     He  was  the  last  of  our 
race.     Youth,  energy,  hope,  were  still  strong  within  him. 
Life  is  often  only  begun  at  two-and-thirty  ;  and  a  man  can- 
not live  for  ever  upon  a  dream  or  ai  memory,  as  a  woman  can. 
Still  the  idea  which  had  entered  my  mind  was  painful.     I 
was  rather  glad  not  to  know  the  whole  truth  at  present. 
"  Brother,  it  is  growing  late." 
"  Stay — just  ten  minutes — I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
We  sat  down.     It  struck  me  forcibly,  almost  with  a  chill 
of  pain,  how  exactly  we  were  sitting  as  we  sat  one  winter 
night  in  my  cottage,  before  he  married  Marjory. 

He  dashed  into  the  matter  with  a  desperate  plunge — 
"  Mrs  Rossiter  is  a  very  agreeable  woman." 
"  So  you  said." 

"  You  would  like  her  very  much,  Charlotte.     She  wishes 
— in  fact,  I  wish — that  you  should  visit  her." 
"Does  she  live  in  London?" 

"In  the  season ;  otherwise  at  her  jointure-house,  Manor 
Place,  in  Shropshire." 

"  She  has  property,  then." 
"  A  good  deal." 

"  And  you  think  I  shall  like  her.     Do  you  like  her?" 
"  "Very  much  indeed." 

"  Alwyn,  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  a  plain  question  ;  an- 
swer it  or  not,  as  you  will." 
"  Go  on." 

"  You  know  what  I  think  of  second  marriages,  at  least 
for  men;  that  they  are  natural,  justifiable,  often  even  ad- 
visable. I  never  should  object  to — I  mean  regret — your 
making  a  worthy  second  choice.  Will  it  be  Mrs.  Rossiter?" 
"Not  yet;  oh!  Charlotte,  not  yet.  Don't  talk  of  my 
marrying — yet."  And  with  one  wild,  mournful  glance  at 
the  chair — we  had  never  moved  it — he  dropped  his  face  be- 
tween his  hands. 
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"  Have  you  any  hesitation  in  telling  me  how  the  matter 
stands  between  you — the  engagement?" 

"  Good  Heavens !  there  is  none.  How  could  I  form  on» 
without  telling  you?  Only  she  lovies  me,  Charlotte — loves 
me.     I  found  it  out  quite  by  chance." 

"And  you  (the  word  'love,'  stuck  in  my  throat),  you  re- 
turn her  feelings  ?" 

"  I  admire  her.  I  have  thought  sometimes  I  could  be 
happy  with  her.  If  I  could  only  make  her  happy.  Some- 
thing in  me  cries  out,  '  Atone,  Atone  !'  Charlotte,  remem- 
ber she  loves  me.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  break  another  lov- 
ing heart." 

Break  the  heart  of  a  handsome  widow  of  thirty,  rich, 
with  two  charming  children? — I  could  have  smiled  at  the 
notion;  but  it  was  a  sore  point,  made  sorer  by  the  never- 
ceasing  stings  of  conscience.  Either  he  truly  believed  what 
he  said,  or  he  deceived  himself,  led  away  unconsciously  by 
his  long  dormant  and  now  suddenly  aroused  craving  after 
the  refined  and  the  beautiful :  his  perpetual  necessity  of  be- 
ing loved. 

When  I  saw  Mrs.  Rossiter — he  took  me  to  pay  her  a  visit 
next  day — I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  he  loved  her, 
vnth  the  high,  pure  love  that  few  men  feel  more  than  once 
— but  I  was  convinced  that  he  desired  to  marry  her. 

Let  me  do  justice  to  this  lady,  who,  as  I  detected  almost 
immediately,  was  deeply  and  generously  attached  to  my 
brother.     But  what  marvel  in  that? 

She  was  what  people  call  a  "  gentlemen's  beauty  "  ;  that 
is,  a  beauty  who  attracts  and  dazzles  immediately.  Of  per- 
son rather  large  and  Juno-like  ;  cheerful,  even  brilliant  in 
conversation,  though  not  the  least  of  the  "  intellectual  " 
stamp  ;  a  thoroughly  sensible,  open-hearted  woman,  accus- 
tomed to,  and  rather  fond  of,  but  not  spoiled  by,  the  world. 
We  dined  with  her.  Coming  home,  Alwyn  did  not  ask 
me,  as  in  that  far  day  in  a  buried  life — buried  from  us  as 
completely  as  the  young  face  which  had  then  looked  from 
under  the  roses  at  the  gate  of  the  farm — he  did  not  ask  me 
"how  I  liked  her?"  He  only  made  the  careless  observa- 
tion, "  that  I  seemed  to  like  the  children." 

"  Yes,  they  are  extremely  pretty  little  girls." 

We  parted  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of 
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silent  understanding  on  the  staircase.     He  kissed  me  before 
he  went  into  liis  room. 

I  marvelled  whether  that  night  he  saw  the  figure  sitting 
watching  him,  with  its  hand  on  the  vacant  pillow  that  had 
been  Marjory's. 

Yet  surely  had  she  known,  she  would  have  felt,  as  I  did, 
that  whatever  makes  the  justifiable  happiness  of  the  be- 
loved can  never  be  the  grief  of  those  who  love. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  became  Mrs.  Reid.  It  was  a  grand  wed- 
ding; St.  George's,  Hanover-square;  a  dozen  carriages  ;  ten 
bridesmaids,  including  the  two  graceful  children,  in  India 
muslin  flounced  up  to  the  waist;  and  a  champagne  break- 
fast afterwards.  Nothing  at  all  that  could  remind  the 
bridegroom  of  that  dim  village  church  where,  through  the 
soft  rain  of  a  May  morning,  we  had  walked ;  just  we  five, 
the  betrothed  pair,  old  Mr  and  Mrs  Blair,  and  I. 

Alwyn  looked  very  well;  composed,  dignified,  rather 
grave.  Returned  from  the  church,  the  little  girls  jvmiped 
on  his  knee,  and  called  him  "  papa."  He  started :  then 
kissed  them  fondly,  saying  in  a  smothered  tone,  "  that  ha 
hoped  always  to  keep  and  to  deserve  that  name." 

I  have  often  thought  those  pretty  innocents  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  making  the  marriage. 

Well,  it  was  all  over  quickly,  like  a  dream,  I  woke  alone 
in  my  brother's  old  house,  of  whichl  had  so  long  been  the 
mistress ;  of  which  a  large  "  To  be  Let "  in  one  window,  and 
a  "  To  be  Sold  by  Auction  "  in  another,  revealed  that  he  was 
no  longer  master,  nor  I  mistress,  any  more. 

But  he  had  spent  the  last  evening  alone  with  me,  going 
quietly  and  solemnly  through  all  the  rooms,  choosing  the 
fnrnitnre  which  she  bud  happened  to  like,  and  the  little 
knick-knackeries  which  had  belonged  to  her  in  her  maiden 
days,  or  been  wedding  presents  afterwards.  All  these  Ee 
gave  to  me,  though  without  once  mentioning  her  name. 

Likewise,  he  made  a  settlement  upon  me  of  the  little  for- 
tune which  Marjory  brought  him,  the  principal  of  which  he 
had  never  once  touched. 

All  these  gifts  made  me  quite  a  well-to-do  woman.  I 
half  hesitated  to  receive  the  last;  but  he  imperatively  bade 
me  be  silent. 

"  You  know,  sister,  it  is  exactly  what  she " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

My  old  cottage  near  the  farm  being  to  let,  I  took  it.  It 
seemed  a  kind  of  satisfaction  now,  that  some  one  who  had 
been  fond  of  Marjory  should  live  near  the  village  church 
she  was  married  in,  and  (though  that  was  against  my  creed, 
yet  instinct  is  often  stronger  than  opinion)  near  the  white 
headstone  on  which  was  her  simple  name,  "  Marjory  Reid," 
and  which  was — I  mourned — the  sole  memento  left  on  earth 
of  such  a  pure  and  beautiful  soul. 

I  erred.  The  Giver  and  Clairaer  of  souls  knows  His 
work  better.  Evil  perishes  ;  it  has  done  its  work  as  a  puri- 
fying and  chastening  agent ;  it  dies,  according  to  its  natural 
tendency,  which  is  to  die.  But  Good  is  from  its  very 
nature   and    origin   immortal. 

Every  Sunday  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  passing  by  the 
headstone,  "  Poor  Marjory  !  what  wert  thou  sent  on  earth 
for?  Only  to  love,  sviffer,  die,  and  be  forgotten?" 

Oh,  purblind  unbeliever  that  I  was!  As  if,  in  the  won- 
drous mechanism  of  God's  universe,  wherein  nothing  is  ever 
wasted,  He  should  suffer  innocence  and  love  to  pass  away 
into  oblivion,  have  apparently  done  no  work,  effected  no 
good,  and  only  lived  less  to  enjoy  than  to  endure ! 

If  we  could  but  see  a  little  forward  towards  the  end ! 


It  so  happened,  from  various  counteracting  chances,  that 
my  brother  and  I  did  not  meet  for  several  years.  I  was  al- 
ways disinclined  to  travel,  and  he  was  fast  bound  at  the 
estate  in  Shropshire  of  which  his  marriage  had  made  him 
master. 

An  excellent  master  he  proved ;  filling  admirably  the 
difficult  position  of  the  husband  of  "  a  woman  of  property." 
He  became  a  noted  man  in  the  county ;  a  large  agricul- 
turist, a  member  of  parliament,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Children  sprang  up  one  after  the  other  round  his  board : 
he  was  to  all  appearance  a  prosperous  and  happy  man. 
Nay,  he  himself  told  me  so.  His  letters — for  we  main- 
tained a  steady  correspondence — gradually  changed  their 
character  into  the  business-like  gravity  of  middle  age.    I 
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hardly  knew  it,  till  I  happened  to  read  one  of  those,  long 
ago,  from  Ockliam  Tower,  and  lay  it  side  by  side  with 
these. 

Alwyn  was  not  my  only  Shropshire  correspondent.  Mrs. 
Reid  favoured  me  rarely ;  she  was  not  a  ready  penwoman  ; 
tut  various  minor  scrawls  came  to  hand  from  the  young 
Misses  Rossiter.  One  day  I  received  a  few  lines  of  wide- 
ruled  pen-over-pencil  writing,  as  if  some  one  had  guided 
the  httle  hand  :  ah,  bless  that  little  hand,  it  was  of  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  :  — 

"  Dear  Atmt, — I  love  you,  and  some  of  these  days  I  am  coming 
to  lee  you.    Your  aflfectionate  Niece, 

"Margabkt  Rbid." 

She  was  Alwyn's  eldest  child. 

I  will  not  confess  to  how  many  people  in  our  village  I 
trimnphantly  showed  that  document.  I  was  growing  a 
very  weak-minded  old  woman. 

On  the  day  fixed — it  was  a  day  in  winter,  just  after  the 
New  Year — I  sat  awaiting  my  brother  and  my  niece.  All 
was  trim  in  my  cottage,  over  the  appearance  of  which  I  was 
morbidly  anxious,  considering  what  the  Misses  Rossiter  had 
told  me  of  the  splendom's  of  Manor  Place.  There  was  holly 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  holly  on  the  piano  that  no  living 
fingers  had  ever  touched  since — Marjory's.  The  garden 
was  trim  and  gi'een ;  and  I  knew  by  the  snowdrops  in  my 
borders  what  a  nimiber  Alwyn  would  find — where  I  sup- 
posed he  would  not  think  of  going  now. 

There  drove  up  grandly  a  post-chaise  and  four.  A  gen- 
tleman leaped  out ;  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  my  brother 
Alwyn. 

Those  who  live  alone  are  prone  to  think  that  the  world 
stands  still,  and  that  the  people  therein  cherish  memories 
and  feelings  which  belong  only  to  solitude.  Living  here  I 
had  natiu-ally  lived  wholly  in  past  davs.  I  expected  the 
Alwyn  Reid  who  married  Marjoiy :  I  found  Alwyn  Reid, 
Esq.,  of  Manor  Place,  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
husband  of  Mrs  Reid,  father  of  a  large  and  risinsf  family. 
At  first  I  was  disappointed.  Not  afterwards.  Not  when 
I  had  his  daughter  on  mv  knee,  and  him  by  my  side,  and 
saw  the  love  between  them. 

Margaret  was  a  very  sweet-looking  child  ;  but  I  vainly 
traced  any  family  line.     Yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  belonged 
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to  me  familiarly — as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  far  back 
period  of  a  forgotten  life.  I  found  it  almost  unpossible  to 
believe  she  was  Mrs.  Reid's  daughter. 

She  made  herself  quite  at  home  immediately ;  strayed 
about  the  house  ;  talked  to  Mary  (who  had  married  her  jo, 
buried  him,  and  come  back  to  me) ;  examined  all  the  fur- 
niture, and  especially  the  piano. 

"It  is  locked.     May  I  open  it?" 

"  It  has  not  been  opened  for  many  years,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  please,  aunt!" 

I  could  not  resist  the  name.  I  began  fumbling  amoi'^ 
my  bunch  of  keys. 

"  Whose  piano  was  it?" 

"  It  belonged  to — a  lady — who  is  dead." 

The  child  coloured — interchanged  a  glance  with  her 
father.  He  said  gently,  "  Yes,  it  was  hers,  Margaret !"  and 
walked,  first  to  the  window,  then  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

"  Aunt,  I  know  who  that  lady  was.  Papa  has  told  me 
about  her.  She  was  my  half -mamma;  1  love  her  very 
much." 

"  Bless  thee,  my  dear  child." 

"  Don't  cry  now,  aimt.  Papa  and  I  never  do,  and  we 
often  talk  about  her.  I  know  her  quite  well.  Papa  says 
I  am  just  a  very  little  like  her  sometimes     Am  I  ?" 

"  It  may  be." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were !  She  was  so  good.  Papa  loved  her 
80.  He  says,  the  more  I  grow  Like  her,  the  more  he  shall 
love  me  every  day." 

I  could  hardly  speak.  0  Marjorj',  thou  wert  living  still 
« — thou  couldst  not  die. 

"  Aunt,  now  may  I  open  her  piano  f 

Tlie  next  day  I  had  it  put  in  tvme.  Margaret  was  very 
happy ;  she  sat  all  the  evening  playing  her  pretty  simple 
music  by  the  firelight,  her  father  and  I  listening,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  spirit  of  the  lost  had  come  back  to  us  in  that 
child. 

It  was  a  strange  thing — which,  while  they  were  staying 
here,  struck  other  people  besides  myself — that  little  Mar- 
garet was  very  like  Alwyn's  first  wife.  Not  in  face  exactly, 
but  in  manner  and  ways.  As  she  grew  older,  the  likeness 
rather  increased  than  diminished.  Year  by  year — for  from 
this  time  I  visited  my  brother's  household  nearly  every  sum- 
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mer — ^I  watched  her  bloom  into  womanhood.  Tliey  were  a 
handsome  family ;  she  was  at  once  the  least  handsome,  and 
the  flower  of  them  all. 

She  was  her  father's  right  hand.  He  loved  her  better 
than  all  his  other  sons  and  daughters. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs  Reid  minded  this,  being  a  kind- 
hearted,  business-hke  woman,  to  whom  life  was  an  easy, 
active,  bustling  affair.  She  brought  up  her  family  well, 
and  from  their  cradles  began  settling  how  she  should  put 
out  her  sons  in  the  world,  and  marry  her  handsome  daugh- 
ters. She  was  affectionate  to  her  husband,  but  always  won- 
dered what  he  could  see  so  especially  charming  in  that  little 
plain  Margaret. 

How  Mrs  Reid  would  have  smiled — a  calm,  good-hu- 
moured, incredulous  smile — if  any  one  had  told  her  that  all 
the  good  influence  in  house,  the  higher  spiritual  influence, 
in  opposition  to  tlie  very  strong  tide  of  worldliness  which 
was  always  setting  the  other  way,  came  from  "  little  plain 
Margaret,"  and  through  her  from  one  whom  perhaps  the 
good  lady  had  hardly  thought  of  a  dozen  times,  "  Mr  Reids 
first  wife,  who  died  in  childbirth,  poor  thing!" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

My  brother  had  nearly  reached  his  threescore  years. 
The  latter  half  of  them  he  had  had  a  peaceful,  uneventful 
life.  I  will  pass  it  over  rapidly,  for  it  seems  to  me  now  as  if 
the  years  had  fled  like  lightning,  and  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday that  he  was  a  young  man — the  young  man  who  mar- 
ried Marjory. 

And  now  he  was  an  old  man,  wheeled  about  in  a  garden 
chair,  looking  for  all  his  pleasures,  amusements,  comforts, 
to  the  one  companion  who  never  failed  him — his  daughter 
Margaret. 

Until  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  a  brave,  sturdy  EngHsh 
gentleman  ;  the  boldest  hunter,  the  keenest  shot,  the  most 
active  and  the  justest  justice  in  the  whole  county.  Sick- 
ness came  and  changed  his  whole  existence.  He  became  an 
invalid  for  life.  His  family  gradually  grew  accustomed  to 
the  fact,  and  all  went  on  as  if  he  were  a  mere  adjunct  of 
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the  hotisehold,  to  be  tenderly  treated,  and  paid  great  at- 
tention to  when  they  coiUd  spare  time  But  the  true  head 
of  Manor  Place  was  Mrs.  Reid. 

They  were  rather  a  fractious  family,  especially  when  the 
sons  and  daughters  grew  up ;  and  between  them  and  the 
energetic  mother  storms  often  arose.  Never  with  the 
father.  His  study,  with  Margaret  and  his  books  beside 
him,  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  house. 

Margaret  has  often  told  me,  that  did  the  children  bring 
never  so  many  complaints,  his  constant  command  was — for 
his  least  entreaty  had  the  weight  of  a  command — "  Respect 
your  mother !"  "  Obey  your  mother !''  "  Bear  with  your 
mother,  she  has  much  to  bear."  And  to  the  mother  her- 
self— though,  well  as  she  loved  him,  she  tried  him  some- 
times— none  ever  heard  him  give  a  harsh  word. 

I  believe,  throughout  his  life,  in  all  his  conduct  to  her, 
the  one  idea  pxxrsued  him — of  his  duty  to  atone  to  his 
second  wife  for*  all  the  anguish  he  had  caused  to  his 
first. 

"  Charlotte,"  he  said  to  me,  one  day  looking  after  Mrs. 
Reid  as  she  sailed  smilingly  from  under  the  walnut  shade 
where  we  were  sitting,  "  I  think  I  have  made  her  happy." 

"  Papa,"  murmured  Margaret's  fond  voice  behind,  "  you 
make  everybody  happy." 

It  was  true.  One  I  knew — one  who  had  been  dead  more 
than  thirty  years — would  have  rejoiced  to  see  into  what 
perfection  his  character  had  grown — how  the  faults  of  his 
youth  had  melted  away,  and  his  virtues  shone  out  clearer 
year  by  year  And  could  she  have  seen  all  this,  surely  her 
true  heart  would  have  said,  what  matter  if  he  were  no 
longer  hers?  What  matter  if  she  and  her  poor  life  were 
totallv  forgotten,  so  that  he  'thus  nobly  fulfilled  his  life, 
faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  God  ? 

But  she  was  not  forgotten — Alwyn  and  I  often  talked  of 
her  when  we  were  alone.  Ay.  and  sometimes  to  his  children 
— to  his  eldest  and  dearest  child,  he  would  speak  (without 
any  sacrilege  to  their  mother,  and  his  o^vTl  good  wife)  of  the 
girl  who  was  his  friend  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy 
— of  the  woman  who  had  loved  him  so  faithfully,  and  died 
years  before  any  of  them  were  bom.  Margaret  said  to  me 
once,  she  always  felt  as  if  her  tnie  mother — the  mother  of 
her  heart  and  soul,  whose  influence  had  formed  her  mind 
md  Riovilded  her  character^  bad  been  her  father'^  6rst  yniQ, 
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CHAPTEH  XII. 

The  end  must  come.     Let  me  hasten  to  it, 

I  sit  once  more  in  my  httle  cottage ;  Margaret  sits  op- 
posite. We  are  very  silent ;  we  have  not  grown  used  to 
that  change  which  our  black  dresses  show.  She  will  put  off 
hers  in  due  time  for  marriage  white ;  I  shall  wear  mine 
imtil  I  dress — that  is,  until  they  dress  me — in  the  simpler 
garment  which  no  one  ever  lays  aside. 

We  have  lost  him — I  have  lost  him,  for  a  little  while,  "  a 
little  while  !"  It  is  so  comforting,  so  comfortable  to  repeat 
the  words,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  loss  itself,  except 
to  narrate  a  circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  night  be- 
fore his  departure,  which  I  have  often  thought  of  after- 
wards. 

It  was  my  turn  to  sit  up  with  Alwyn  ;  there  was  no  one 
in  the  room  but  me.  He  was  not  sleeping,  but  lay  quite 
still  with  his  eyes  open,  looking  earnestly  on  the  curtains  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Tliey  were  looped  up,  with  just  space 
enough  between  for  a  person  to  stand. 

He  lay  so  long,  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed,  that  at  last 
I  spoke. 

"  Alwyn,  if  I  move  the  night-light,  would  you  try  to 
sleep  1" 

"  No.      Hush !" 

"What  are  you  looking  at?" 

He  made  no  answer  for  a  minute  ;  then  turning,  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  "  You  should  not  have  spoken.  She  is  gone 
now." 

"Who?" 

"  Marjory." 

I  was  greatly  startled.  Not  that  I  disbelieved  his  state- 
ment; I  have  already  declared  that  I  hold  such 
\nsions  or  visitations  to  be  at  least  possible. 
But  in  this  illness,  though  it  was  not  a  more  severe  attack 
than  he  had  several  times  recovered  from,  it  seemed  almost 
like  a  supernatural  warning. 

"  Are  j^ou  sure  it  was  no  fancy?  Have  you  seen  Her 
WoxoV 
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"  Not  for  thirty  years,  until  now.  These  five  nights  she 
has  come  and  stood  there."  He  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  "  She  looks  so  calm,  smiling,  and  glad.  She  is  as 
young  as  ever,  while  I — " 

Alas,  his  white  head,  his  withered  palsied  hands ! 

While  he  was  speaking,  Mrs.  Reid  and  Margaret  cam* 
in,  and  we  ceased  talking. 

They  wished  me  to  go  to  bed ;  but  a  foreboding,  impos- 
sible to  conquer,  kept  me  in  Alwyn's  room  during  the  night. 

At  six  in  the  morning  my  brother  died. 

His  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  were  all  surrounding 
him  on  either  side  the  bed.  At  its  foot  no  one  was  stand- 
ing. Just  when  we  thought  he  was  gone,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  steadily  there. 

"  Mar —  Mar — "    He  tried  in  vain  to  utter  the  name. 
Go  to  him,  Margaret,  my  love !"  sobbed  Mrs  Reid. 
"  Go  and  kiss  your  dear  father." 

He  heard,  and  faintly  turned  to  receive  the  embrace  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Then,  turning  away  from  both,  he 
stretched  his  hands,  with  a  bright  dyins:  smile  to  the  place 
where  no  one  stood,  and  faltered  out  "distinctly,  as  if  answer- 
ing to  a  call,  the  words — 

"Yes,  Marjory." 

He  never  spoke  again. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  will  relate  to  you,  my  friend,  the  whole  history,  from 
the  beginning  to — nearly — the  end. 

The  first  time  that — that  it  happened,  was  on  this  wise. 

My  husband  and  myself  were  sitting  in  a  private  box  at 
the  theatre — one  of  the  two  large  London  theatres.  The 
performance  was,  I  remember  well,  an  Easter  piece,  in 
which  were  introduced  live  dromedaries  and  an  elephant,  at 
whose  clumsy  feats  we  were  considerably  amused.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  how  calm  and  even  gay  was  the  state  of 
both  our  minds  that  evening,  and  how  little  there  was  in 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  place  or  time  to  cause,  or 
render  us  liable  to — what  I  am  about  to  describe. 

I  liked  this  Easter  piece  better  than  any  serious  drama. 
My  life  had  contained  enough  of  the  tragic  element  to  ma£e 
me  turn  with  a  sick  distaste  from  all  imitations  thereof  in 
books  or  plays.  For  months,  ever  since  our  marriage, 
Alexis  and  I  had  striven  to  lead  a  purely  childish,  common- 
place existence,  eschewing  all  stirring  events  and  strong 
emotions,  mixing  little  in  society,  and  then,  with  one  ex- 
ception, making  no  associations  beyond  the  moment. 

It  was  easy  to  do  this  in  London ;  for  we  had  no  rela- 
tions— we  two  were  quite  alone  and  free.  Free — ^free ! 
How  wildly  I  sometimes  grasped  Alexis'  hand  as  I  re- 
peated that  word. 
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He  was  young — so  was  I.  At  times,  as  on  this  night, 
we  would  sit  together  and  laugh  like  children.  It  was  so 
glorious  to  know  of  a  surety  that  now  we  could  think,  feel, 
Bpeak,  act — above  all,  love  one  another — haunted  by  no 
counteracting  spell,  responsible  to  no  living  creature  for  our 
life  and  our  love. 

But  this  had  been  our  lot  only  for  a  year — ^I  had  recol- 
lected the  date,  shuddering,  in  the  morning — for  one  year, 
from  this  same  day. 

We  had  been  laughing  very  heartily,  cherishing  mirth, 
as  it  were,  like  those  who  would  caress  a  lovely  bird  that 
had  been  frightened  out  of  its  natural  home  and  grown  wild 
and  rare  in  its  visits,  only  tapping  at  the  lattice  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  gone.  Suddenly,  in  the  pause  between  the 
acts,  when  the  house  was  half-darkened,  our  laughter  died 
away. 

How  cold  it  is,"  said  Alexis,  shivering.  I  shivered 
too;  but  not  with  cold,  it  was  more  like  the  involuntary 
sensation  at  which  people  say,  "  Some  one  is  walking  over 
my  grave  "  I  said  so,  jestingly. 

"  Hush,  label,"  whispered  my  husband,  and  again  the 
draught  of  cold  air  seemed  to  blow  risfht  between  us. 

I  should  describe  the  position  in  which  we  were  sitting; 
both  in  front  of  the  box,  but  he  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
while  I  vras  half  hidden  by  the  curtain.  Between  us,  where 
the  cold  draught  blew,  was  a  vacant  chair.  Alexis  tried  to 
move  this  chair,  but  it  was  fixed  to  the  floor.  He  passed 
behind  it,  and  wrapped  a  mantle  over  my  shoulders. 

"  Tliis  London  winter  is  cold  for  you,  my  love.  I  half 
wish  we  bad  taken  coui'age,  and  sailed  once  more  for  His- 
paniola." 

"Oh,  no — oh,  no!  No  more  of  the  sea!"  said  I,  with 
another  and  stronger  shudder. 

He  took  his  former  position,  looking  round  indifferently 
at  the  audience.  But  neither  of  us  spoke.  The  mere  word 
"  Hispaniola  "  was  enough  to  throw  a  damp  and  a  silence 
over  us  both. 

"Isbel,"  he  said  at  last,  rousing  himself,  with  a  half- 
emile,  "  I  think  you  must  have  grown  remarkably  attractive. 
Look !  half  the  glasses  opposite  are  lifted  to  our  box.  It 
cannot  be  to  gaze  at  me,  you  know.  Do  you  remember  tel- 
ling me  I  was  the  ugliest  fellow  you  ever  saw?" 
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"  Oh,  Alex !"  Yet  it  was  quite  true — I  had  thought  him 
eo,  in  far  back,  strange,  awful  times,  when  I,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, had  my  mind  wholly  filled  with  one  ideal — one  in- 
sane, exquisite  dream ;  when  I  brought  my  innocent  child's 
garlands,  and  sat  me  down  under  one  spreading  magnificent 
tree,  which  seemed  to  me  the  king  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,  until  I  felt  its  dews  dropping  death  upon  my  youth, 
and  my  whole  soul  withering  under  its  venomovis  shade. 

"Oh,  Alex!"  I  cried  once  more,  looldng  fondly  on  his 
beloved  face,  where  no  unearthly  beauty  dazzled,  no  unna- 
tural calm  repelled ;  where  all  was  sunple,  noble,  manly, 
true.  "  Husband,  I  thank  heaven  for  that  dear  '  ugliness ' 
of  yours.  Above  all,  though  blood  runs  strong,  they  say,  I 
thank  heaven  that  I  see  in  you  no  likeness  to — " 

Alexis  knew  what  name  I  meant,  though  for  a  whole 
year  past — since  God's  mercy  made  it  to  us  only  a  name — 
we  had  ceased  to  utter  it,  and  let  it  die  wholly  out  of  the 
visible  world.  We  dared  not  breathe  to  ourselves,  still  less 
to  one  another,  how  much  brighter,  holier,  happier,  that 
world  was,  now  that  the  Divine  wisdom  had  taken — him — 
into  another.  For  he  had  been  my  husband's  imcle ;  like- 
wise, once  my  guardian.     He  was  now  dead. 

I  sat  looking  at  Alexis,  thinking  what  a  strange  thing  it 
was  that  his  dear  face  should  not  have  always  been  as  beau- 
tiful to  me  as  it  was  now.  That  loving  my  husband  now  so 
deeply,  so  wholly,  clinging  to  him  heart  to  heart  in  the  deep 
peace  of  satisfied,  all-trusting,  and  all-dependent  human  af- 
fection, I  could  ever  have  felt  that  emotion,  first  as  an  ex- 
quisite bliss,  then  as  an  ineffable  terror,  which  now  had  van- 
ished away,  and  become — nothing. 

"  They  are  gazing  still,  Isbel." 

"  Who,  and  where  1"  For  I  had  quite  forgotten  what 
he  said  about  the  people  staring  at  me. 

"And  there  is  Colonel  Hart.  He  sees  us.  Shall  I 
beckon  him?" 

"As  you  will." 

Colonel  Hart  came  up  into  our  box.  He  shook  hands 
with  my  husband,  bowed  to  me,  then  looked  round,  half- 
cviriously,  half-uneasily. 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  friend  with  vou." 

"  None.     We  have  been  alone  all  evening.*^ 

"  Indeed  ?    How  strange  !" 
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"  What !  That  my  wife  and  I  should  enjoy  a  play  alona 
together?"  said  Alexis,  smiling. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  really  I  was  surprised  to  find  you  alone. 
I  have  certainly  seen  for  the  last  half -hour  a  third  person 
sitting  on  this  chair,  between  you  both." 

We  could  not  help  starting ;  for,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
chair  had  in  truth  been  left  between  us,  empty. 

"Truly  our  unknown  friend  must  have  been  invisible. 
Nonsense,  Colonel ;  how  can  you  turn  Mrs.  Saltram  pale,  by 
thus  pcophng  with  your  fancies  the  vacant  air?" 

"  I  tell  you,  Alexis,"  said  the  Colonel  (he  was  my  hus- 
band's old  friend,  and  had  been  present  at  our  hasty  and  pri- 
vate marriage),  "  nothing  could  be  more  unhke  a  fancy, 
even  were  I  given  to  such.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  per- 
son who  sat  here.  Even  strangers  noticed  him." 
"Him!"  I  whispered. 

"  It  was  a  man,  then,"  said  my  husband,  rather  angrily. 
"  A  very  peculiar-looking  and  extremely  handsome  man. 
I  saw  many  glasses  levelled  at  him." 

"What  was  he  like?"  said  Alexis,  rather  sarcastically. 
"Did  he  speak?  or  we  to  him?" 
"  No — neither.  He  sat  quite  still,  in  this  chair." 
My  husband  turned  away.  If  the  Colonel  had  not  been 
his  friend,  and  so  very  simple-minded,  honest,  and  sober  a 
gentleman,  I  think  Alexis  would  have  suspected  some 
drunken  hoax,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  box  immediately. 
As  it  was,  he  only  said : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  the  third  act  is  beginning.  Come  up 
again  at  its  close,  and  tell  me  if  you  again  see  my  invisible 
friend,  who  must  find  so  great  an  attraction  in  viewing, 
gratis,  a  dramatic  performance." 

"  I  perceive — you  think  it  a  mere  hallucination  of  mine. 
We  shall  see.  I  suspect  the  trick  is  on  your  side,  and  that 
you  are  harbom-ing  some  proscribed  Hungarian.  But  I'll 
not  betray  him.     Adieu." 

"The  ghostly  Hungarian  shall  not  sit  next  you,  love, 
this  time,"  said  Alexis,  trying  once  more  to  remove  the 
chair.  But  possibly,  though  he  jested,  he  was  slightly  ner- 
vous, and  his  efforts  were  vain.  "  What  nonsense  this  is ! 
Isbel,  let  us  forget  it.  I  will  stand  behind  you,  and  watch 
the  play." 

He  stood — ^I  clasping  his  hand  secretly  and  hard ;  then, 
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I  grew  quieter ;  until,  as  the  drop-scene  fell,  the  same  cold 
air  swept  past  us.  It  was  as  if  some  one  fresh  from  the 
sharp  sea-wind  had  entered  the  box.  And  just  at  that  mo- 
ment we  saw  Colonel  Hart's  and  several  other  glasses  level- 
led as  before. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Alexis. 

"  It  is  horrible,"  I  said.  For  I  had  been  cradled  in  Scot- 
tish, and  then  filled  with  German  superstition ;  besides, 
the  events  of  my  own  life  had  been  so  wild,  so  strange,  that 
there  was  nothing  too  ghastly  or  terrible  for  my  imagina- 
tion to  conjure  up. 

"  I  will  summon  the  Colonel.  We  must  find  out  this," 
said  my  husband,  speaking  beneath  his  breath,  and  looking 
round,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  overheard. 

Colonel  Hart  came  up.  He  looked  very  serious ;  as  did 
a  young  man  who  was  with  him. 

"  Captain  Elmore,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs  Saltram. 
Saltram,  I  have  brought  my  friend  here  to  attest  that  I 
liave  played  off  on  you  no  unworthy  jest.  Not  ten  minutes 
since,  he,  and  I,  and  some  others  saw  the  same  gentleman 
whom  I  described  to  you  half  an  hour  ago,  sitting  as  I  des- 
cribed— in  this  chair." 

"  Most  certainly — in  this  chair,"  added  the  young  captain. 

My  husband  bowed ;  he  kept  a  courteous  calmness,  but  I 
felt  his  hand  grow  clammy  in  mine. 

"  Of  what  appearance,  sir,  was  this  unknown  acquaint- 
ance of  my  wife's  and  mine,  whom  everybody  appears  to 
see,  except  ourselves?" 

"  He  was  of  middle-age,  dark-haired,  pale.  His  features 
were  very  still,  and  rather  hard  in  expression.  He  had  on 
a  cloth  cloak  with  a  fur  collar,  and  wore  a  long,  pointed 
Cliarles-the-First  beard." 

My  husband  and  I  clung  hand  to  hand  with  an  inexpres- 
sible horror.  Could  there  be  another  man — a  living  man, 
who  answered  this  description? 

"Pardon  me,"  Alexis  said  faintly.  "  The  portrait  is 
rather  vague  ;  may  I  ask  you  to  repaint  it  as  circumstan- 
tially as  you  can." 

"  He  was,  I  repeat,  a  pale,  or  rather  a  sallow-featured 
man.  His  eyes  were  extremely  piercing,  cold,  and  clear. 
The  mouth  close-set — a  very  firm  but  passionless  mouth. 
The  hair  dark,  seamed  with  gray — bald  on  the  brow — " 
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"  0  heaven !"  I  groaned  in  an  anguish  of  terror.  For  I 
saw  again — clear  as  if  he  had  never  died — the  face  over 
which,  for  twelve  long  months,  had  swept  the  merciful  sea- 
waves,  off  the  shores  of  Hispaniola. 

"  Can  you,  Captain  Elmore,"  said  Alexis,  "  mention  no 
other  distinguishing  mark  ?  Tliis  countenance  might  resem- 
ble many  men." 

"  I  think  not.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  face.  It  struck 
me  the  more — because — "'  and  the  young  man  grew  almost 
as  pale  as  we — "  I  once  saw  another  very  like  it." 

"  You  see — a  chance  resemblance  onlv.  Fear  not,  my 
darling,"  Alexis  breathed  in  my  ear.  "  Sir,  have  you  any 
reluctance  to  tell  me  who  was  the  gentleman?" 

"  It  was  no  living  man,  but  a  corpse  that  we  last  year 
picked  up  off  a  wreck,  and  again  committed  to  the  deep — • 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  exactly  the  same  face,  and 
had  the  same  mark — a  scar,  cross-shape,  over  one  temple." 

"  'Tis  he  I  He  can  follow  and  torture  us  still ;  I  knew 
he  could!" 

Alexis  smothered  my  shriek  on  his  breast. 

"My  wife  is  ill.  Tliis  description  resembles  slightly  a 
— a  person  we  once  knew.  Hart,  will  you  leave  us?  But  no, 
we  must  probe  this  mystery.  Gentlemen,  will  you  once 
more  descend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  whilst  we 
remain  here,  and  tell  me  if  you  still  see  the — the  figure, 
sitting  in  this  chair." 

They  went.  We  hrld  our  breaths.  The  lights  in  the 
theatre  were  Ijeing  extinguished,  the  audience  moving 
away.  No  one  came  near  our  box;  it  was  perfectly  empty. 
Except  our  two  selves,  we  were  conscious  of  no  sight,  no 
sound.     A  few  minutes  after  Colonel  Hart  knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Alexis  cheerily. 

But  the  Colonel — the  bold  soldier — shrunk  back  like  a 
frightened  child. 

"  I  have  seen  him — I  saw  him  but  this  minute,  sitting 
there." 

I  swooned  away. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


It  is  right  I  should  briefly  give  you  my  history  up  to  this 
night's  date. 

I  was  a  West  Indian  heiress — a  posthumous,  and,  soon 
after  birth,  an  orphan  child.  Brought  up  in  my  mother's 
coxmtry,  until  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  never  saw  my 
guardian.  Then  he  met  me  in  Paris,  with  my  governess, 
and  for  the  space  of  two  years  we  hved  under  the  same 
roof,  seeing  one  another  daily. 

I  was  very  young ;  I  had  no  father  or  brother ;  I  wished 
for  neither  lover  nor  husband ;  my  guardian  became  to  me 
the  one  object  of  my  existence. 

It  was  no  love-passion ;  he  was  far  too  old  for  that,  and  I 
comparatively  too  young,  at  least  too  childish.  It  was  one 
of  those  insane,  rapturous  adorations  which  young  maidens 
sometimes  conceive,  mingling  a  little  of  the  tenderness  of 
the  woman  with  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee. 
There  is  hardly  a  prophet  or  leader  noted  in  the  world's  his- 
tory who  has  not  been  followed  and  worshipped  by  many 
such  women. 

So  was  my  guardian,  M.  Anastasius — ^not  his  true  name, 
but  it  sufficed  then,  and  will  now. 

Many  may  recognise  him  as  a  known  leader  in  the  French 
political  and  moral  world — as  one  who,  by  the  mere  force  of 
intellect,  wielded  the  most  irresistible  and  silently  complete 
power  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  in  every  circle  into  which 
he  came ;  women  he  won  by  his  polished  gentleness — ^men 
by  his  equally  polished  strength.  He  would  have  turned 
a  compliment  and  signed  a  death-warrant,  with  the  same 
exquisitely  calm  grace.  Nothing  was  to  him  too  great  or 
too  small.  I  have  known  him,  on  his  way  to  advise  that  the 
President's  soldiers  should  sweep  a  cannonade  down  the 
thronged  street — stop  to  pick  up  a  strayed  canary-bird, 
stroke  its  broken  wing,  and  confide  it  with  beautiful  tender- 
ness to  his  bosom. 

Oh  how  tender ! — ^how  mild  ! — ^how  pitiful  he  could  be  ! 

When  I  say  I  loved  him,  I  use,  for  want  of  a  better,  a 
word  which  ill  expresses  that  feeling.       It  was — Heaven 
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forgive  me  if  I  err  in  using  the  similitude — the  sort  of  feel- 
ing the  Shunamite  woman  might  have  had  for  EUsha.  Re- 
ligion added  to  its  intensity ;  for  I  was  brought  up  a  devout 
Catholic ;  and  he,  whatever  his  private  opinions  might  have 
been,  adhered  strictly  to  the  forms  of  the  same  Church. 
He  was  unmarried,  and  most  people  supposed  him  to  belong 
to  that  Order  called — though  often,  alas !  how  unlike  Him 
from  whom  they  assume  their  name — the  Society  of  Jesus. 

We  lived  thus — I  entirely  worshipping,  he  guiding,  fond- 
ling, watching,  and  ruling  by  turns,  for  two  whole  years. 
I  was  mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  and,  though  not  beautiful, 
had,  I  believe,  a  tok-rable  intellect  and  a  keen  wit.  With 
both  he  used  to  play,  according  as  it  suited  his  whim — just 
as  a  boy  plays  with  fireworks,  amusing  himself  with  tlieir 
glitter — sometimes  directing  them  against  others,  and  smil- 
ing as  they  flashed  or  scorched — knowing  that  against  him- 
self they  wore  utterly  powerless  and  harmless.  Knowing, 
too,  perhaps,  that  were  it  otherwise,  he  had  only  to  tread 
them  out  under  foot,  and  step  aside  from  the  ashes,  with  the 
eame  unmoved,  easy  smile. 

I  never  knew — nor  know  I  to  this  day,  whether  I  was  in 
the  smallest  dpgree  dear  to  him.  Useful  I  was,  I  think, 
and  pleasant,  I  believe.  Possiblv  he  liked  me  a  little,  as  the 
potter  likes  his  clay,  and  the  skilful  mechanician  his  tools — 
until  the  clay  hardened,  and  the  fine  tools  refused  to  obey 
the  master's  hand. 

I  was  the  brilliant  West  Indian  heiress.  I  did  not  marry. 
Why  should  I?  At  my  house — at  least  it  was  called  mine 
— all  sorts  and  societies  met,  carrying  on  their  separate 
games;  the  quiet,  soft  hand  of  M.  Anastasiu<?  playing  his 
game — in,  and  under,  and  through  them  all.  Mingled  with 
this  grand  game  of  the  world  was  a  lesser  one — to  which  he 
turned  sometimes,  just  for  amusement,  or  because  he  could 
not  cease  from  his  metier — a  simple,  easy,  domestic  game,  of 
which  the  battledore  was  that  same  ingenious  hand,  and  the 
shuttlecock  mv  fooli";!!  child's  heart. 

Thus  much  have  I  dilated  on  him,  and  on  my  own  life, 
during  the  years  when  all  its  stronir  wild  current  flowed  to- 
wards him  ;  that,  in  what  followed  when  the  tide  turned,  no 
one  may  accuse  me  of  fickleness,  or  causeless  aversion,  or  in- 
sane terror  of  one  who  after  all  was  only  man,  "  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils." 
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At  seventeen  I  was  wliolly  passive  in  his  hands ;  he  was 
my  sole  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong — my  conscience — ahnost 
my  God.  As  my  character  matured,  and  in  a  few  things  I 
began  to  judge  for  myself,  we  had  occasional  slight  dl^er- 
ences — begun,  on  my  part,  in  shy  hiunility,  continued  with 
vague  doubt,  but  always  ending  in  penitence  and  tears. 
Since  one  or  other  erred,  of  course  it  must  be  I.  These 
differences  were  wholly  on  abstract  points  of  truth  or  jus- 
tice. 

It  was  his  taking  me  by  a  persuasion  that  was  like  com- 
pulsion, to  the  ball  at  the  Tuilcries,  which  was  given  after 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  seized  the  Orleans  property, 
and  it  was  my  watching  my  cousin's  conduct  there ;  his  di- 
plomatic caution  of  speech  ;  his  smooth  smiling  reverence  to 
men  whom  I  knew,  and  fancied  he  knew,  to  be  either  knaves 
or  fools — that  first  startled  me  concerning  him.  Then  it 
was  I  first  began  to  question,  in  a  trembling,  terrified  way 
— like  one  who  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  miracle-making 
priest's  hands  behind  the  robe  of  the  worshipped  .idol — 
whether,  great  as  M.  Anastasius  was,  as  a  political  ruler,  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  as  a  faithful  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  ho  was  altogether  so  great  when  viewed  beside  any 
one  of  those  whose  doctrines  he  disseminated,  whose  faith 
he  professed. 

He  had  allowed  me  the  New  Testament,  and  I  had  been 
reading  it  a  good  deal  lately.  I  placed  him,  my  spiritual 
guide,  at  first  in  adoring  veneration,  afterwards  with  an  vm- 
easy  comparison,  beside  the  Twelve  Fishermen  of  Galilee — 
beside  the  pattern  of  perfect  manhood,  as  exemplified  in 
their  Divine  Lord — and  ours. 

Tliere  was  a  difference. 

The  next  time  we  came  to  any  argument — always  on  ab- 
stract questions — for  my  mere  individual  will  never  had  any 
scruple  in  resigning  itself  to  his — instead  of  yielding  I 
ceased  open  contest,  and  brought  the  matter  afterwards  pri- 
vately to  the  One  infallible  Rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  difference  grew. 

Graduallv,  I  began  to  take  my  cousin's  wisdom — perhaps, 
even  his  virtues — with  certain  reservations,  feeling  that 
there  was  growing  in  me  some  antagonistic  quahty  which 
prevented  my  full  understanding  or  sympathising  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  character. 
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"  But,"  I  thought,  "  he  is  a  Jesuit ;  he  only  follows  the 
law  of  his  Order,  which  allows  temporising,  and  diplomatis- 
ing, for  noble  ends.  He  merely  dresses  up  the  Truth,  and 
puts  it  in  the  most  charming  and  safest  light,  even  as  we  do 
our  images  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  adorning  them  for  the  ador- 
ation of  the  crowd,  but  ourselves  spii-itixally  worshipping 
them  still.  I  do  believe,  much  as  he  will  dandle  and  play 
with  the  truth,  that,  not  for  his  hope  of  heaven,  would  Anas- 
tasius  stoop  to  a  lie." 

One  day,  he  told  me  he  should  bring  to  my  saloons  an 
Englishman,  his  relative,  who  had  determined  on  leaving 
the  world  and  entering  the  priesthood. 

"  Is  he  of  our  faith  T'  asked  I  indifferently. 

"  He  is,  from  childhood.  He  has  a  strong,  fine  intellect; 
this,  under  fit  guidance,  may  accomplish  great  things.  Onco 
of  our  Society,  he  mi2;ht  be  my  right  hand  in  every  Court 
in  Europe.     You  will  receive  himl" 

"  Certainly." 

But  I  paid  very  little  heed  to  the  stranger.  There  was 
nothing  about  him  striking  or  peculiar.  He  was  the  very 
opposite  of  M.  Anastasius.  Besides,  he  was  young,  and  I 
had  learnt  to  despise  youth — my  guardian  was  fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Saltram  (you  will  already  have  guessed  that  it  was 
he)  showed  equal  indifference  to  me.  Ho  watched  me  some- 
times, did  little  kindnesses  for  me,  but  always  was  quiet  and 
silent — a  mere  cloud  fioating  in  the  brilliant  sky,  which  M. 
Anastasius  lit  tip  as  its  gorgeous  sun.  For  me,  I  became 
moonlike,  appearing  chiefly  at  my  cousin's  set  and  rise. 

I  was  not  happy.  I  read  more  in  my  Bible  and  less  in 
my  breviary  ;  I  watched  with  keener,  harder  eyes  my  cousin, 
Anastasius,  weighed  all  his  deeds,  listened  to  and  compared 
his  words.  My  intelloct  worshipped  him,  my  memoried 
tenderness  climg  round  him  still,  but  my  conscience  had  fled 
out  of  his  keeping,  and  made  for  itself  a  higher  and  purer 
ideal.  Measured  with  common  men,  he  was  godlike  yet — 
above  all  passions,  weaknesses,  crimes  ;  but  viewed  by  the 
one  perfect  standard  of  man — Christian  man — in  charity, 
humility,  single-mindedness,  guilelessness,  truth — my  idol 
was  no  more.  I  came  to  look  for  it,  and  foimd  only  the 
empty  shrine. 

He  went  on  a  brief  mission  to  Rome.  I  marvelled  that 
instead  as  of  yore  wandering  sadly  through  the  empty  house 
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frcm  the  moment  he  quitted  it,  I  breathed  freer,  as  if  a 
weight  were  taken  out  of  the  air.  His  absence  used  to  be 
like  wearisome  ages — now  it  seemed  hardly  a  week  before  he 
came  back. 

I  happened  to  be  sitting  with  his  nephew  Alexis  when  I 
heard  his  step  down  the  corridor — the  step  which  had  once 
seemed  at  every  touch  to  draw  music  from  the  chords  of  my 
prostrate  heart,  but  which  now  made  it  shrink  into  itself,  as 
ii  an  iron-shod  footfall  had  passed  along  its  strings. 

Anastasius  looked  slightly  surprised  at  seeing  Alexis  and 
Biyself  together,  but  his  welcome  was  very  kind  to  both. 

I  could  not  altogether  return  it.  I  had  just  found  out 
two  things  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  startled  me.  I  de- 
termined to  prove  them  at  once. 

"  My  cousin,  I  thought  you  were  aware  that,  though  a 
Catholic  myself,  my  house  is  open,  and  my  friendship  like- 
wise, to  honest  men  of  every  creed.  Why  did  you  give 
your  nephew  so  hard  an  impression  of  me,  as  to  suppose  I 
would  dislike  him  on  account  of  his  faith  ?  And  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Saltram  has  for  some  years  been  a  Pro- 
testant?" 

I  know  not  what  reply  he  made  ;  I  know  only  that  it 
was  ingenious,  lengthy,  gentle,  courteous — that  for  the  time 
being  it  seemed  entirely  satisfactory,  that  we  spent  all  three 
together  a  most  pleasant  evening.  It  was  only  when  I  sat 
dcwn  on  my  bed,  face  tol  face  with  the  solemn  Dark,  in  which 
dwelt  conscience,  truth,  and  God,  that  I  discovered  how 
Anastasius  had,  for  some  secret — doubtless  blameless,  nay 
even  justifiable  purpose,  told  of  me,  and  to  me,  two  absolute 
Lies! 

Disguise  it  as  he  might,  excuse  it  as  I  might,  and  did, 
they  were  Lies.  They  haunted  me — flapping  their  black 
wings  like  a  couple  of  fiends,  mopping  and  mowing  behind 
him  when  he  came — sitting  on  his  shoulders,  and  mocking 
his  beautiful,  calm,  majestic  face — for  days.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  ;  gradually  they  grew  until  they  black- 
ened my  whole  world. 

M.  Anastasius  was  bent,  as  he  had  (for  once  truly)  told 
me,  on  winning  his  young  nephew  back  into  the  true  fold, 
making  him  an  instrument  of  that  great  purpose  which  was 
to  bring  all  Europe,  the  Popedom  itself,  imder  the  power  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.    Not  this  alone — a  man  may  be  for- 
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given,  nay,  respected,  who  sells  "his  soul  for  an  abstract  causa 
in  which  he  himself  is  to  be  absorbed  and  forgotten — but  in 
this  case  it  was  not — though  I  long  believed  it — it  was  not 
so.  Carefully  as  he  disguised  it,  I  slowly  found  out  that 
the  centre  of  all  things — the  one  grand  pivot  upon  which 
this  vast  machinery  for  the  improvement,  or  rather  govern- 
ment, of  the  world,  was  to  be  made  to  turn,  was  M.  Anas- 
tasius. 

Alexis  Sal  tram  might  be  of  use  to  him.  He  was  rich, 
and  money  is  power ;  an  Englishman,  and  Englishmen  are 
usually  honourable  and  honoured.  Also  <  here  was  in  him  a 
dogged  directness  of  purpose  that  would  make  him  a  strong, 
if  carefully  guided,  tool. 

However,  the  young  man  resisted.  He  ?.dmired  and  re- 
vered his  kinsman ;  but  he  himself  was  very  single-hearted, 
staunch,  and  true.  Something  in  that  Truth,  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  character,  struck  sympathy  with  mine.  He  wag 
far  inferior  in  most  thing-  to  Anastasius— he  knew  it,  I 
knew  it — but,  through  all,  this  divine  element  of  Truth  was 
patent,  beautifully  clear.  It  was  the  one  quality  I  had  ever 
worshipped,  ever  sougit  for,  and  never  found. 

Alexis  and  I  became  friends — equal,  earnest  friends. 
Not  in  the  way  of  wooing  or  marriage — at  least,  he  never 
spoke  of  either ;  and  both  were  far,  oh  how  far !  from  my 
thought — but  there  was  a  great  and  tender  bond  between 
us,  which  strengthened  day  by  bay. 

The  link  which  riveted  it  was  religion.  He  was,  as  I 
said,  a  Protestant,  not  adhering  to  any  creed,  but  simply  liv- 
ing— not  preaching,  but  living — the  faith  of  oiu-  Saviour. 
He  was  not  perfect — he  had  his  sins  and  shortcomings,  even 
as  I.  We  both  struggling  on  towards  the  glimmering  light/ 
So,  after  a  season,  we  clasped  hands  in  friendship,  and  with 
eyes  steadfastly  upward,  determined  to  press  on  together  to- 
wards the  one  goal,  and  along  the  self-same  road. 

I  put  my  breviary  aside,  and  took  wholly  to  the  New 
Testament,  assuming  no  name  either  of  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, but  simply  that  of  Christian. 

When  I  decided  on  this,  of  course  I  told  Anastasius. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  my  spiritual  confessor  for  some  time ; 
yet  I  could  see  he  was  surprised. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?"  was  all  he  said. 

Was  I  a  reed,  then,  to  be  blown  about  with  every  wind? 
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Or  a  toy,  to  be  shifted  from  hand  to  hand,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion just  as  my  chance-master  chose?  Had  I  no  will,  no 
conscience  of  my  own? 

He  knew  where  he  could  sting  me — and  did  it — but  I  let 
the  words  pass. 

"  Cousin,  when  you  ask,  '  Wlio  did  it  ?'  I  answer,  Desde- 
mona-like,  '  Nobody ' :  I  myself.  In  my  change  of  faith  I 
have  had  no  book  but  this — which  you  gave  me ;  no  priest, 
except  the  inward  witness  of  my  own  soul." 

"  And  Alexis  Saltram." — 

Not  said  in  any  wrath,  or  suspicion,  or  inquiry — simply 
as  the  passive  statement  of  a  fact.  When  I  denied  it,  he 
accepted  my  denial ;  when  I  protested,  he  suffered  me  to 
protest.  My  passionate  arguments  he  took  in  his  soft  pas- 
sionless hold — melted  and  moulded  them — turned  and 
twisted  them — then  re-produced  them  to  me  so  different 
that  I  failed  to  recognise  either  my  own  meaning  or  even 
my  own  words. 

After  that,  on  both  sides  the  only  resource  was  silence. 


CHAPTER  in. 

"  I  wish,"  said  I  to  my  guardian  one  day,  "  as  I  shall  be 
twenty-one  next  year,  to  have  more  freedom.  I  wish  even  " 
— for  since  the  discovery  of  my  change  of  faith  he  had 
watched  me  so  closely,  so  quietly,  so  continually,  that  I  had 
conceived  a  vague  fear  of  him,  and  a  longing  to  get  away — ■ 
to  put  half  the  earth  between  me  and  his  presence — "^I 
wish  even,  if  possible  this  summer,  to  visit  my  estates  in 
Hi^paniola  ?" 

"  Alone  ?" 

"No;  Madame  Gradelle  vAW  accompany  me.  And  Mr 
Saltram  will  charter  one  of  his  ships  for  my  use." 

"  I  approve  the  plan.  Alexis  is  going  too,  I  believeT' 
How  could  he  have  known  that  which  Alexis  had  never 
told  me  ?  But  he  knew  everything.  "  Madame  Gradelle  i3 
not  sufficient  escort.  I,  as  your  guardian,  will  accompany 
and  protect  you." 

A  cold  dread  seized  me.  Was  I  never  to  be  free  ?  Al- 
ready I  began  to  feel  my  guardian's  influence  eurrounding 
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me — an  influence  once  of  love,  now  of  intolerable  distaste, 
and  even  fear.  Not  that  lie  was  ever  harsh  or  cruel — nofc 
that  I  could  accuse  him  of  any  single  wrong  towards  me  or 
others :  but  I  knew  I  had  thwarted  him,  and,  through  him, 
his  cause — that  cause  whose  strongest  dogma  is,  tlat  any 
means  are  sacred,  any  evil  consecrated  to  good,  if  furthering 
the  one  great  end — Power, 

I  had  opposed  him,  and  I  was  in  his  hand — that  hand 
■which  I  had  once  believed  to  have  almost  superhuman 
strength.     In  my  terror  I  half  believed  so  still. 

"  He  will  go  with  us — we  cannot  escape  from  him,"  I 
said  to  Alexis.  "  He  w-ill  make  you  a  priest  and  me  a  nun, 
as  he  once  planned — I  kncrw  he  did.  Our  very  souls  are 
not  our  own." 

"  WHiat,  when  the  world  is  so  wide,  and  life  so  long,  and 
God's  kindness  over  all — when,  too,  I  am  free,  and  you  will 

be  free  in  a  year — when  " 

"I  shall  never  be  free.  He  is  my  evil  genius.  He  will 
haunt  me  till  my  death." 

It  was  a  morbid  feeling  I  had,  consequent  on  the  awful 
struggle  which  had  so  shaken  body  and  mind.  The  very 
sound  of  his  step  made  me  turn  sick  and  tremble  ;  the  very 
sight  of  his  grand  face — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  I  ever 
saw,  with  its  faultless  features  and  the  half-melancholy  cast 
given  by  the  high  bald  forehead  and  the  pointed  beard — 
■was  to  me  more  terrible  than  any  monster  of  ugliness  th© 
world  ever  produced. 

He  held  my  fortune — he  governed  my  house.  All 
visitors  there  came  and  went  under  liis  control,  except 
Alexis.  Wliy  this  young  man  still  came — or  how — I  could 
not  tell.  Probably  because  in  his  pure  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose,  he  was  stronger  even  than  M.  Anastasius. 

The  time  passed.  "SVe  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Argo, 
for  Hispaniola. 

My  guai-dian  told  me,  at  the  last  minute,  that  business 
relating  to  his  Order  would  probably  detain  him  in  Europe 
—that  we  were  to  lie  at  anchor  for  twelve  hours,  off  Havre 
r-and,  if  he  then  came  not,  sail. 
He  came  not — ^we  sailed. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening.  Tlie  sun,  as  he  went  do^wn 
over  the  burning  seas,  beckoned  us  with  a  finger  of  golden 
fje,  ■westward — to  the  free,  safe,  happy  West. 
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I  say  us,  because  on  that  evening  we  first  began  uncon- 
sciously to  say  it  too — as  if  vaguely  binding  oui-  fates  to- 
gether—Alexis and  I.  We  talked  fur  a  whole  hour — till 
long  after  France,  With  all  our  old  life  therein,  had  become 
a  mere  line,  a  cloudy  speck  on  the  horizoji — of  the  new  life 
we  should  lead  in  Hispaniola.  Yet  all  the  while,  if  we  had 
been  truly  the  priest  and  nun  Anastasius  wished  to  make 
us,  our  words,  and  I  believe  our  thoughts,  could  not  hava 
been  more  angel-pm"e,  more  free  from  any  bias  of  luunan 
passion. 

Yet,  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  Seabreeze  made  us 
draw  nearer  together,  both  began,  I  repeat,  instinctively  to 
say  "  we,"  and  talk  of  our  future  as  if  it  had  been  the  fiuure 
of  one. 

"  Good  evening,  friends !" 
He  was  there — M.  Anastasius ! 

I  stood  petrified.  That  golden  finger  of  hope  had  vanish- 
ed. I  shuddered,  a  captive  on  his  courteouily  compelling 
arm — seeing  nothing  but  his  terrible  smihng  face  and  the 
black  wilderness  of  sea.  For  the  moment  I  felt  inclined  to 
plunge  therein — as  I  had  often  longed  to  plunge  penniless 
into  the  equally  fearsome  wilderness  of  Pans — only  I  felt 
sure  he  would  follow  me  still.  He  would  track  me,  it 
seemed,  through  the  whole  world. 

"You  see  i  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  v:)yage; 
men  mostly  can  achieve  any  fixed  purpose — at  least  some 
men.  label,  this  sea-air  will  bring  back  your  bloom.  And, 
Alexis,  my  friend,  despite  those  close  studies  you  told  me  of, 
I  hope  you  will  bestow  a  little  of  your  society  at  times  on 
my  ward  and  me.     We  will  bid  you  a  good  evening  now." 

He  transferred  to  his  nephew  my  powerless  hand  ;  that  of 
Alexis,  too,  felt  cold  and  trembling.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
likewise  were  succumbing  to  the  fate  which,  bom  out  of  one 
man's  indomitable  will,  dragged  us  asunder.  Ere  my  guar- 
dian consigned  me  to  Madame  Gradelle,  he  said,  smiling, 
but  looking  me  through  and  through, 

"Remember,  my  fair  cousin,  that  Alexis  is  to  be — must 
be — a  priest." 

"It  is  impossible!"  said  I,  stung  to  resistance.  '"'  You 
know  he  has  altogether  seceded  from  the  Catholic  creed; 
he  will  never  return  to  it.     His  conscience  is  his  own." 

I. 
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"  But  not  his  passions.  He  is  young — I  am  old.  He 
will  be  a  priest  yet." 

With  a  soft  hand-pressure,  M.  Anastasius  left  me. 
Now  began  the  most  horrible  phase  of  my  existence. 
For  four  weeks  we  had  to  live  in  the  same  viessel ;  bounded 
and  shut  up  together, — Anastasius,  Alexis,  and  I;  meeting 
continually,  in  the  soft  bland  atmosphere  of  courteous 
calm ;  always  in  public — never  alone. 

From  various  accidental  circumstances,  I  discovered  how 
M.  Anastasius  was  now  bonding  all  the  powers  of  his  enoi- 
mous  intellect,  his  wonderful  moral  influence,  to  compass  his 
cherished  ends  with  regard  to  Alexis  Saltram. 

An  overwhelming  dread  took  possession  of  me.  I  ceased 
to  think  of  myself  at  all — my  worldly  hopes,  prospects,  or 
joys — over  which  this  man's  influence  had  long  hvmg  like  anj 
accursed  shadow ;  a  sun  turned  into  darkness, — the  more 
terrible  because  it  had  once  been  a  sun.  I  seemed  to  see  M. 
Anastasius  only  with  relation  to  this  young  man,  over  whom 
I  knew  he  once  had  so  great  power.  Would  it  return — and 
in  what  would  it  result?  Not  merely  in  the  breaking  off; 
any  feeble  tie  to  me.  I  scarcely  trembled  for  that,  since,- 
could  it  be  so  broken,  it  was  not  worth  trembling  for.  No ! 
I  trembled  for  Alexis'  soul. 

It  was  a  so\il,  I  had  gradually  learnt — more  than  ever] 
perhaps  in  this  voyage,  of  which  every  day  seemed  a  life, 
full  of  temptation,  contest,  trial — a  soul  pure  as  God's  own 
heaven,  that  hung  over  us  hour  by  hour  in  its  steady  tropic 
blue ;  and  deep  as  the  seas  that  rolled  everlastingly  around 
us.  Like  them,  stirring  with  the  lightest  breath,  often  tem- 
pest-tossed, hable  to  adverse  winds  and  currents ;  yet  keep- 
ing far,  far  below  the  surface  a  divine  tranquility, — diviner 
than  any  mere  stagnant  calm.  And  this  soul,  full  of  all  rich 
impulses,  emotions,  passions, — a  soul  which,  because  it  could 
strongly  sympathise  with,  might  be  able  to  regenerate  its 
kind,  M.  Anastasius  wanted  to  make  into  a  Catholic  Jesuit 
priest — a  mere  machine,  to  work  as  he,  the  head  machine, 
chose ! 

This  was  why  (the  thought  siiddenly  struck  me,  like 
lightning)  he  had  told  each  of  us  severally,  concerning  one 
another,  those  two  lies.  Because  we  were  young  ;  we  might 
love — we  might  marry;  there  was  nothing  externally  to 
prevent  us.     And  then  what  would  become  of  his  scheme  ? 
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I  think  there  was  born  in  mc — while  the  most  passive 
slave  to  lawful,  loving  rule — a  faculty  of  savage  resistance 
to  all  unlawful  and  unjust  power.  Also,  a  something  of  the 
female  wild-beast,  which,  if  alone,  will  lie  tame  and  coward 
in  her  solitary  den,  to  be  shot  at  by  any  daring  hunter; 
whereas  if  she  be  not  alone — if  she  have  any  love-instinct 
at  work  for  cubs  or  mate — her  whole  nature  changes  from 
terror  to  daring,  from  cowardice  to  fury, 

"When,  as  we  neared  the  tropics,  I  saw  Alexis*  cheek 
growing  daily  paler,  and  his  eye  more  sunken  and  restless 
with  some  secret  struggle,  in  the  which  M.  Anastasius  never 
left  him  for  a  day,  an  hovir,  a  minute,  I  became  not  unlike 
that  poor  wild-beast  mother.  It  had  gone  ill  with  the  re- 
lentless hunter  of  souls  if  he  had  come  near  me  then. 

But  he  did  not.  For  the  last  week  of  our  voyage  M. 
Anastasius  kept  altogether  out  of  my  way. 

It  was  nearly  over, — we  were  in  sight  of  the  shores  of 
Hispaniola.  Then  we  should  land.  My  estates  lay  in  this 
island.  Mr.  Saltram's  business,  I  was  aware,  called  him  to 
Barbadoes ;  thence  again  beyond  seas.  Once  parted,  I  well 
knew  that  if  the  power  and  will  of  my  guardian  could  com- 
pass anything,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  able  to 
compass  everything  in  the  whole  wide  earth — ^Alexis  and  I 
should  never  meet  again. 

In  one  last  struggle  after  life — after  the  fresh,  whole- 
some, natural  life  which  contact  with  this  young  man's  true 
spirit  had  given  me — I  determined  to  risk  all. 

It  was  a  rich  tropic  twilight.  We  were  all  admiring  it, 
just  as  three  ordinary  persons  might  do  who  were  tending 
peacefully  to  their  voyage-end. 

Yet  Alexis  did  not  seem  at  peace.  A  settled,  deadly 
pallor  dwelt  on  his  face, — a  restless  anxiety  troubled  his 
whole  mien. 

M.  Anastasius  said,  noticing  the  glowing  tropic  scenery 
which  already  dimly  appeared  in  our  shoreward  view, 

"  It  is  very  grand  ;  but  Europe  is  more  suited  to  us  grave 
Northerns.  You  will  think  so,  Alexis,  when  you  are  once 
again  there." 

"  Are  vou  returning  V  I  asked  of  Mr  Saltram. 

My  cousin  answered  for  him,  "Yes,  immediately." 

Alexis  started ;  then  leaned  over  the  poop  in  silence,  and 
■without  denial. 

I  felt  profoundly  sad.    My  interest  in  Alexis  Saltram 
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was  at  this  time — and  but  for  the  compulsion  of  opposing 
power,  might  have  ever  been — entirely  apart  from  love. 
We  might  have  gone  on  merely  as  tender  friends  for  years 
and  years, — at  least  I  might.  Therefore  no  maidenly  con- 
sciousness warned  me  from  doing  what  my  sense  of  right  im- 
pelled, towards  one  who  held  the  same  faith  as  I  did,  and 
whose  Ufe  seemed  strangled  in  the  same  mesh  of  circum- 
stances which  had  nearly  paralysed  my  own. 

"  Alexis,  this  is  oiu:  last  evening ;  you  will  sail  for  Europe 
— and  we  shall  be  friends  no  more.  Will  you  take  one  twi- 
light stroll  with  me  V — and  I  extended  my  hand. 

If  he  had  hesitated,  or  shrunk  back  from  me,  I  would 
have  flung  him  to  the  winds,  and  fought  my  own  battle 
alone ;  I  was  strong  enough  now.  But  he  sprang  to  me, 
clung  to  my  hand,  looked  wildly  in  my  face,  as  if  there  were 
the  sole  light  of  truth  and  trust  left  in  the  world ;  and  as  if 
even  there,  he  had  begun — or  been  taught — ^to  doubt.  He 
did  not,  now. 

"  Isbel,  tell  me !  You  still  hold  our  faith — 3-ou  are  not 
going  to  become  a  nun?" 

"  Never !  I  will  offer  myself  to  Heaven  as  Heaven  gave 
me  to  myself — free,  bound  by  no  creed,  subservient  to  no 
priest.  What  is  ho,  but  a  man  that  shall  die,  whom  the 
worms  shall  cover?" 

I  said  the  words  out  loud.  I  meant  M.  Anastasius  to 
hear.  But  he  looked  as  if  he  heard  not;  only  when  wq 
turned  up  the  deck,  he  slowly  followed. 

I  stood  at  bay.  "  Cousin,  leave  me.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Saltram.     Cannot  I  have  any  friend  but  you?" 

"None,  whom  I  believe  you  woiUd  harm  and  receive 
harm  from." 

"Dare  you — * 

"  I  myself  dare  nothing ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  my 
church  does  not  dare.  Converse,  my  children.  I  hinder 
you  not.     The  deck  is  free  for  all." 

He  bowed,  and  let  us  pass,  then  followed.  Every  sound 
of  that  slow,  smooth  step  seemed  to  strike  on  my  heart  like 
the  tracking  tread  of  doom. 

Alexis  and  I  said  little  or  nothing.  A  leaden  despair 
seemed  to  bind  us  closely  round,  allowing  only  one  con- 
sciousness, that  for  a  little,  little  time,  it  bound  us  together ! 
He  held  my  arm  so  fast  that  I  felt  every  throbbing  of  his 
heart.    My  sole  thought  was  now  to  say  some  words  that 
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should  be  fixed  eternally  there,  so  that  nothing  might  make 
him  swerve  from  his  Christian  faith.  Tliat  faith,  which  wag 
my  chief  warranty  of  meeting  him — never,  oh  never  in  this 
world !  but  in  the  world  everlasting. 

Once  or  twice  in  turning  we  came  face  to  face  with  M. 
Anastasius.  He  was  walking,  at  his  usual  slow  pace,  his 
hands  loosely  clasped  behind  him — his  head  bent ;  a  steely 
repose,  even  pensiveness,  which  was  his  natural  look — set- 
tled in  his  grave  eyes.  He  was  a  man  of  intellect  too  great 
to  despise,  of  character  too  spotless  to  loathe.  The  one  sole 
feeling  he  inspired  was  that  of  unconquerable  fear.  Be- 
cause you  saw  at  once  that  he  feared  nothing  either  in 
earth  or  heaven,  that  he  owned  but  one  influence,  and  was 
amenable  but  to  one  law,  which  he  called  "  the  Church,"  but 
which  was,  himself. 

Men  like  M.  Anastasius,  one-idea'd,  all-engrossed  men, 
are,  according  to  slight  variations  in  their  temperaments, 
the  salvation,  the  laughing-stock,  or  the  terror  of  the  world. 
He  appeared  in  the  latter  form  to  Alexis  and  me.  Slow- 
ly, surely  came  the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  peace  for 
us  on  this  earth  while  he  stood  on  it;  so  strong,  so  powerful, 
that  at  times  I  almost  yielded  to  a  vague  belief  in  his  im- 
mortality. On  this  night,  especially,  I  was  stricken  with  a 
horrible — curiosity,  I  think  it  was — to  see  whether  he  could 
die, — whether  the  grave  could  open  her  mouth  to  swallow 
him,  and  death  have  power  upon  his  flesh,  like  that  of  other 
men. 

More  than  once,  as  he  passed  under  a  huge  beam,  I 
thought — should  it  fall?  as  he  leaned  against  the  ship's 
side — should  it  give  way?  But  only,  I  declare  solemnly, 
out  of  a  frenzied  speculative  curiosity,  which  I  would  not 
for  worlds  have  breathed  to  a  human  soul !  I  never  ones 
breathed  it  to  Alexis  Saltram,  who  was  his  sisters  son,  and 
whom  he  had  been  kind  to  as  a  child. 

Night  darkened,  and  our  walk  ceased.  We  had  said 
nothing, — nothing ;  except  that  on  parting,  with  a  kind  of 
desperation  Alexis  buried  my  hand  tightly  in  his  bosom, 
and  whispered,  "  To-morrow?" 

That  midnight  a  sudden  hurricane  came  on.  In  half-an- 
hour  all  that  was  left  of  the  good  ship  Argo  v/as  a  little 
boat,  filled  almost  to  sinking  with  half-drowned  passengers, 
and  a  few  sailors  clinging  to  spars  and  fragments  of  the 
wreck. 
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Alexis  was  lashed  to  a  mast,  holding  me  partly  fastened 
to  it,  and  partly  sustained  in  his  arms.  How  he  had  found 
and  rescued  me  I  know  not;  but  love  is  very  strong.  It 
has  been  sweet  to  me  afterwards  to  think  that  I  owed  my 
life  to  him — and  liim  alone.  I  was  the  only  woman,  saved. 
He  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  mast;  we  rested, 
face  to  face,  my  head  against  his  shoulder.  All  along  to  its 
slender  point,  the  sailors  were  clinging  to  the  spar  hke  flies ; 
but  we  two  did  not  see  anything  in  the  world,  save  one 
another. 

Life  was  dim,  death  was  near,  yet  I  think  we  were  not 
unhappy.  Our  heaven  was  clear,  for  between  us  and  Him 
to  whom  we  were  going  came  no  threatening  image,  hold- 
ing in  its  remorseless  hand  life,  faith,  love.  Death  itself 
was  less  terrible  than  M.  Anastasius. 

We  had  seen  him  among  the  saved  passengers  swaying 
in  the  boat ;  then  we  thought  of  him  no  more.  We  clung 
together  with  closed  eyes,  satisfied  to  die. 

"  No  room — off  there  !  No  room  !"  I  heard  shouted,  loud 
and  savage,  by  the  sailor  lashed  behind  me. 

I  opened  my  eyes.  Alexis  was  gazing  on  me  only.  I 
gazed,  transfixed,  over  his  shoulder,  into  the  breakei's  be- 
yond. 

Tliere,  in  the  trough  of  a  wave,  I  saw,  clear  as  I  see  my 
own  right  hand  now,  the  up-turned  face  of  Anastasius,  and 
his  two  white  stretched-out  hands,  on  one  finger  of  which 
was  his  well-known  diamond-ring — for  it  flashed  that 
minute  in  the  moon. 

"  Off !"  yelled  the  sailor,  striking  at  him  with  an  oar. 
"  One  man's  life's  as  good  as  another's.     Off !" 

The  drowning  face  rose  above  the  wave,  the  eyes  fixed 
themselves  full  on  me,  without  anv  entreaty  in  them,  or 
wrath,  or  terror — the  long-familiar,  passionless,  relentless 
eyes. 

I  see  them  now;  I  shall  see  them  till  I  die.  Oh,  would 
I  had  died ! 

For  one  brief  second  I  thought  of  tearing  off  the  lash- 
ings and  giving  him  my  place  ;  for  I  had  loved  him.  But 
youth  and  life  were  strong  within  me,  and  my  head  was 
pressed  to  Alexis'  breast. 

A  full  minute,  or  it  seemed  so,  was  that  face  above  the 
water ;  then  I  watched  it  sink  slowly,  down,  down. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We,  and  several  others,  were  picked  up  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Argo  by  a  homeward-bound  ship.  As  soon,  as  we 
reached  London  I  became  Alexis'  wrfe. 

Tliat  which  happened  at  the  theatre  was  exactly  twelve 
months  after — as  we  believed — Anastasius  died. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  I  doubt  if  any  reasoning 
can  explain,  a  circumstance  so  singular — so  impossible  to  be 
attributed  to  either  imagination  or  illusion.  For,  as  I 
must  again  distinctly  state,  we  ourselves  saw  nothing.  The 
apparition,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  visible  only  to  other 
persons,  all  total  strangers. 

I  had  a  fever.  When  I  ai-ose  from  it,  and  things  took 
their  natural  forms  and  relations,  this  strange  occurrence 
became  mingled  with  the  rest  of  my  delirium,  of  which  my 
husband  persuaded  me  it  was  a  part.  He  took  me  abroad 
— to  Italy — Germany.  He  loved  me  dearly !  He  was,  and 
he  made  me,  entirely  happy. 

In  our  happiness  we  strove  to  live,  not  merely  for  one 
another,  but  for  all  the  world ;  all  who  suffered  and  had 
need.  We  did — nor  shrunk  from  the  doing — many  chari- 
ties which  had  first  been  planned  by  Anastasius,  with  what 
motives  we  never  knew.  While  carrying  them  out,  we 
learnt  to  utter  his  name  without  trembling;  remembering 
only  that  which  was  beautiful  in  him  and  his  character,  and 
which  we  had  both  so  worshipped  once. 

In  the  fiirtherance  of  these  schemes  of  good,  it  became 
advisable  that  we  should  go  to  Paris,  to  my  former  hotel, 
which  still  remained  empty  there. 

"  But  not,  dear  wife,  if  any  uneasiness  or  lingering  pain 
rests  in  your  mind  in  seeing  the  old  spot.     For  me,  I  love 
it !  since  there  I  loved  Isbel,  before  Isbel  knew  it,  long.'^ 
So  I  smiled ;  and  went  to  Paris. 

My  husband  proposed,  and  I  was  not  sorry,  that  Colonel 
Hart  and  his  newly-married  wife  should  join  us  there,  and 
remain  as  our  guests.  I  shrunk  a  little  from  re-inhabiting 
the  familiar  rooms,  long  shut  up  from  the  light  of  day ;  and 
it  was  with  comfort  I  heard  my  husband  arranging  that  a 
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portion  of  the  hotel  should  be  made  ready  for  us,  namely, 
two  salons  en  mile ;  leading  out  of  the  farther  one  of  which, 
■were  a  chamber  and  dressing-room  for  our  own  use — op- 
posite two  similar  apartments  for  the  Colonel  and  his  lady. 

I  am  thus  minute  for  reasons  that  will  appear. 

Mrs.  Hart  had  been  travelling  with  us  some  weeks.  She 
was  a  mild  sweet-faced  English  girl,  who  did  not  much  like 
the  Continent,  and  was  half  shocked  at  some  of  my  reckless 
foreign  ways,  on  board  steamboats  and  on  railways.  She 
said  I  was  a  little — just  a  little — too  free.  It  might  have 
seemed  so  to  her ;  for  my  southern  blood  rushed  bright  and 
warm,  and  my  manner  of  life  in  France  had  completely 
obliterated  early  impressions.  Faithful  and  fond  woman, 
and  true  wife  as  I  was,  I  believe  I  was  in  some  things  un- 
like an  English  woman  or  an  English  wife,  and  that  Mrs. 
Hart  thought  so. 

Once — for  being  weak  of  nature  and  fast  of  tongue,  shft 
often  said  things  she  should  not — there  was  even  some  hint 
of  the  kind  dropped  before  my  husband.  He  flashed  up 
— but  laughed  the  next  minute;  for  I  was  his,  and  he 
loved  me ! 

Nevertheless,  that  quick  glow  of  anger  pained  me — bring- 
ing back  the  recollection  of  many  things  his  uncle  had  said 
to  me  of  him,  which  then  I  heard  as  one  that  heareth  not. 
The  sole  saying  which  remained  on  my  mind  was  one  which, 
in  a  measure,  I  had  credited — that  his  conscience  was  in 
his  hand — "  but  not  his  passions." 

Yet  I  had  known  always — and  rather  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge — that  Alexis  SaJtram  could  not  boast  the  frozen 
calm  of  M.  Anastasius. 

But  I  warned  tame  Eliza  Hart  half  jestingly,  to  take 
heed,  and  net  lightly  blame  me  before  my  husband  again. 

Reaching  Paris,  we  were  all  very  gay  and  sociable  to- 
gether. Colonel  Hart  was  a  grave  honourable  man;  my 
husband  and  I  both  loved  him. 

We  dined  together — a  lively  "  jtnrtie  quarree."  I  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  famihar  objects  about  us,  and  tried  lo  believe 
the  rooms  had  never  echoed  more  familiar  footsteps  than 
those  of  Mrs  Hart  and  the  Colonel.  Once  or  so,  when  a 
silence  occurred,  I  would  start,  and  feel  my  heart  beating ; 
but  Alexis  was  near  me,  and  altogether  mine.  Therefore, 
I  feared  not,  even  here. 
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After  coffee,  the  gentlemen  went  out  to  some  evening 
amusement.  We,  the  weary  wives,  contented  oursslres 
with  lounging  about,  discussing  toilettes,  and  Paris  sights. 
Especially  the  fair  Empress  Eugenie — the  wifely  crown 
which  my  old  aversion  Louis  Bonaparte  had  chosen  to 
bind  about  his  ugly  brows.  Mrs.  Hart  was  anxious  to  see 
all,  and  then  fly  back  to  her  beloved  London. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  London,  Mrs.  Saltram  V 

"  A  year,  I  think.     What  is  to-day  ]" 

"  The  twenty-fifth — no,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May." 

I  dropped  my  head  on  the  cushion.  Then,  that  date — 
the  first  she  mentioned — had  passed  over  unthought  of  by 
us.  That  night — the  night  of  mortal  horror  when  the  Argo 
went  down — lay  thus  far  buried  in  the  past,  parted  from  us 
by  two  blessed  years. 

But  I  found  it  impossible  to  converse  longer  with  Mrs 
Ifart ;  so  about  ten  oclock  I  left  her  reading,  and  went  to 
take  half  an  hour's  rest  in  my  chamber,  which,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, was  divided  from  the  salon  by  a  small  boudoir  or 
dressing-room.  Its  only  other  entrance  was  from  a  door  near 
the  head  of  my  bed,  which  I  went  and  locked. 

It  seemed  uncourteous  to  retire  for  the  night;  so  I 
merely  threw  my  dressing-gown  over  my  evening  toilette, 
and  lay  down  outside  the  bed,  dreamily  watching  the  sha- 
dows which  the  lamp  threw.  Tliis  lamp  was  in  my  cham- 
ber, but  its  Ught  extended  faintly  into  the  boudoir,  showing 
the  tall  mirror  there,  and  a  sofa  which  was  placed  opposite. 
Otherwise,  the  httle  room  was  haK  in  gloom,  save  for  a  nar- 
row glint  streaming  through  the  not  quite  closed  door  of  the 
salon. 

I  lay  broad  awake,  but  very  quiet,  contented,  and  happy. 
I  was  thinking  of  Alexis.  In  the  midst  of  my  reverie,  I 
heard,  as  I  thought,  my  maid  trying  the  handle  of  the  door 
behind  me. 

"  It  is  locked,"  I  said ;  "  come  another  time." 

The  soimd  ceased ;  yet  I  almost  thous^ht  Fanchon  had 
entered,  for  there  came  a  rift  of  wind  which  made  the  lamp 
sway  in  its  socket.  But  when  I  looked,  the  door  was  closely 
shut,  and  the  bolt  still  fast. 

I  lay,  it  might  be,  half  an  hour  longer.  Tlien,  with  a 
certain  compunction  at  my  own  discourtesy  in  leaving  her,  I 
saw  the  salon  door  open,  and  Mrs.  Hart  appear. 
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She  looked  into  the  boudoir,  drew  back  hurriedly,  and 
closed  the  door  after  her. 

Of  course  I  immediately  rose  to  follow  her.  Ere  doing 
Eo,  I  remember  particularly  standing  with  the  lamp  in  my 
hand,  arranging  my  dress  before  the  mirror  in  the  boudoir, 
and  seeing  reflected  in  the  glass,  with  my  cashmere  lying 
over  its  cushions,  the  sofa,  unoccupied. 

Eliza  was  standing  thouo^htful. 

"  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  my  long  absence,  my  dear 
Mrs  Hart." 

"  Oh,  no, — but  I  of  you,  for  intruding  in  your  apartment ; 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Saltram  had  returned.  Where  is  my 
husband  f 

"  With  mine,  no  doubt !  We  need  not  expect  them  for 
an  hour  yet,  the  renegades." 

"  You  are  jesting,"  said  Mrs.  Hart,  half  offended.  "  I 
know  they  are  come  home.  I  saw  Mr.  Saltram  in  your 
boudoir  not  two  minutes  since." 

"How?" 

"  In  your  boudoir,  I  repeat.     He  was  lying  on  the  sofa." 

"  Impossible  !"  and  I  burst  out  laughing.  "  Unless  he 
has  suddenly  turned  into  a  cashmere  shawl.  Come  and 
look." 

I  flung  the  folding  doors  open,  and  poured  a  blaze  of  hghb 
into  the  little  room. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  fidgetted  Mrs.  Hart ;  "  very  odd  indeed. 
I  am  sure  I  saw  a  gentleman  here.  His  face  was  turned 
aside, — but  of  course  I  concluded  it  was  Mr.  Saltram. 
Very  odd,  indeed." 

I  still  laughed  at  her,  though  an  uneasy  feeling  was  creep- 
ing over  me.  To  dismiss  it,  I  showed  her  hew  the  door 
was  fastened,  and  how  it  was  impossible  my  husband  could 
have  entered. 

"  No ;  for  I  distinctly  heard  you  say,  *  It  is  locked — come 
another  time.'    Wliat  did  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  Fanchon." 

To  change  the  subject  I  began  showing  her  some  parures 
my  husband  had  just  bought  me.  Eliza  Hart  was  very 
fond  of  jewels.  We  remained  lookin?  at  them  some  time 
longer,  in  the  inner-room  where  I  had  been  lying  on  my 
bed  ;  and  then  she  bade  me  good  night. 

"  No  light,  thank  you.     I  can  find  my  way  back  through 
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Ihe  boudoir,  Good-nigbt.  Do  not  look  so  pale  to-mcrrow, 
my  dear." 

She  kissed  me  in  the  friendly  English  fashion,  and  danced 
lightly  away,  out  at  my  bed-room  door  and  into  the  boudoir 
adjoining, — but  instantly  I  saw  her  re-appear,  startled  and 
breathless,  covered  with  angry  blushes. 

"  Mrs.  Saltram,  you  have  deceived  me  !  You  are  a  wicked 
French  woman." 

"  Eliza !" 

"  You  know  it, — you  knew  it  all  along.  I  will  go  and 
seek  my  husband.  He  will  not  let  me  stay  another  night  in 
your  house !" 

"  As  you  will," — for  I  was  sick  of  her  follies.  "  But,  ex- 
plain yourself." 

"  Have  you  no  shame  ?  Have  you  foreign  women  never 
any  shame  ?    But  I  have  found  you  out  at  last." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  There  is — I  have  seen  him  twice  with  my  own  eyes — 
there  is  a  man  lying  this  minute  in  your  boudoir, — and  he 
is — not  Mr.  Saltram  !" 

Then  indeed  I  sickened, — a  deadly  horror  came  over  mc. 

No  wonder  the  young  thing,  convinced  of  my  ^lilt,  fled 

from  me,  appalled. 

For,  I  knew  now  whom  she  had  seen. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Hour  after  hour  I  must  have  lain  where  I  f elL  There  was 
some  confusion  in  the  house — no  one  came  near  me.  Ifc 
was  early  daylight  when  I  woke  and  saw  Fanchon  leaning 
over  me,  and  trying  to  lift  me  from  the  floor. 

"Fanchon, — is  it  morning?" 

"Yes,  Madame." 

*'  AVliat  day  is  it?" 

"The  twenty-sixth  of  May." 

It  had  been  he,  then.     He  followed  us  still. 

Shudder  after  shudder  convrilsed  me.  I  think  Fanchon 
thought  I  was  dying. 

"  Oh,  Madame !  oh,  poor  Madame !  And  Monsieur  not 
yet  come  home." 

I  uttered  a  terrible  cry — for  my  heart  foreboded  what 
either  had  happened  or  assuredly  would  happen. 

Alexis  never  came  home  ag:ain. 
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An  Lour  after,  I  ^as  sent  for  to  the  little  woodcutter's 
but,  outside  Paris  gates,  where  he  lay  dying. 

Anastasius  had  judged  clearly  my  noble,  generous  hus- 
band had  in  him  but  one  thing  lacking — his  passions  were 
"  not  in  his  hand."  When  Colonel  Hart,  on  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  his  wife,  impugned  his  wife's  honour,  Alexis  chal- 
lenged him — fought  and  fell. 

It  all  happened  in  an  hour  or  two,  when  their  blood  was 
fiery  hot.  By  daylight,  the  Colonel  stood,  cold  as  death, 
pale  as  a  shadow,  by  Alexis'  bedside.  He  had  killed  him, 
his  old  friend  whom  he  loved. 

No  one  thought  of  me.  They  let  me  weep  near  my  hus- 
band— unconscious  as  he  was — doubtless  believing  mine  the 
last  contrite  tears  of  an  adulteress.  I  did  not  heed  nor 
deny  that  horrible  name — Alexis  was  dying. 

Towards  evening  he  revived  a  httle,  and  his  senses  re- 
turned. He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  me — they  closed  with 
a  shudder. 

"  Alexis — Alexis !" 

"  Isbel,  I  am  dying.  You  know  the  cause.  In  the  name 
of  God — are  you " 

"In  the  name  of  God,  I  am  your  pure  wife,  who  never 
loved  any  man  but  you." 

"  I  am  satisfied.     I  thought  it  was  so." 

He  looked  at  Colonel  Hart,  faintly  smiling ;  then  opened 
his  arms  and  took  me  into  them,  as  if  to  protect  me  with  his 
last  breath. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  still  holding  me,  "  my  friends,  we  must 
make  all  clear.  Nothing  must  harm  her  when  I  am  gone. 
Hart,  fetch  your  wife  here." 

Mrs  Hart  came,  trembling  violently.  My  husband  ad- 
dressed her, 

"  I  sent  for  you — to  ask  you  a  question. — Answer,  as  to 
a  dying  person,  who  to-morrow  will  know  all  secrets.  Who 
was  the  man  you  saw  in  my  wife's  chamber?" 

"  lie  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  never  met  him  before, 
anywhere.     He  lay  on  the  sofa,  wrapped  in  a  fui'  cloak." 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  V 

"  Not  the  first  time.     Tlie  second  time  I  did." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  Be  liccurate,  for  the  sake  of  more 
than  life — honour." 

My  husband's  voice  sank.     Tliere  was  ten"or  in  his  eyes, 
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but  ret  that  terror — he  held  me  to  his  bosom  still. 

""What  was  he  like,  Eliza?"  repeated  Colonel  Hart. 

"He  v?a3  middle-aged;  of  a  pale,  grave  countenance, 
\pith  keen,  large  eyes,  high  forehead,  and  a  pointed  beard." 

"  Heaven  save  us !  I  have-  seen  him  too,"  cried  the  Colontl, 
horror-struck.     "  It  was  no  living  man." 

"  It  was  M.  Anastasius  !'' 

My  husband  died  that  night.  He  died,  his  lips  on  mine, 
murmuring  how  dearly  he  loved  me,  and  how  happy  he 
had  been. 

For  many  months  after  then  I  was  quite  happy,  too ;  fcr 
my  wits  wandered,  and  I  thought  I  was  again  a  little  West 
Indian  girl,  picking  gowans  in  the  meadows  about  Dumfries. 

The  Colonel  and  Mrs  Plart  were,  I  believe,  very  kind  to 
me.  I  always  took  her  for  a  little  playfellow  I  had,  who 
was  called  Eliza.  It  is  only  lately,  as  the  year  has  circled 
round  again  to  the  spring,  that  my  head  has  become  clear, 
and  I  have  found  out  who  she  is,  and — ah,  m.e  ! — who  I  am. 

This  coming  to  my  right  senses  does  not  give  me  so  much 
pain  as  they  thought  it  would ;  because  great  weakness  cf 
body  has  balanced  and  soothed  my  mind. 

I  have  but  one  desire  :  to  go  to  my  ovm.  Alexis; — and 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  May. 

Now  I  have  been  able  nearly  to  complete  oivr  story; 
which  is  well.  My  friend,  judge  between  us — and  him. 
Farewell. 

IsBEL  Saltram. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  think  it  necessary  that  I,  Eliza  Hart,  should  relate,  as 
simply  as  veraciously,  the  circumstances  of  Mrs  Saltram'9 
death,  which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  cf 
May. 

She  was  living  with  us  at  our  house,  some  miles  out  cf 
London.  She  had  been  very  ill  and  weak  during  May,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  she  revived.  We  thought  if 
she  could  live  till  June  she  might  even  recover.  My  hus- 
band desired  that  on  no  account  might  she  be  told  the  day 
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of  the  month — she  was  indeed  purposely  deceived  on  the 
subject.  When  the  twenty-fifth  came  she  thought  it  was 
only  the  twenty-second. 

For  some  weeks  she  had  kept  her  bed,  and  Fanchon  never 
left  her.  Fanchon,  who  knew  the  whole  history,  and  was 
strictly  charged,  whatever  delusions  might  occur,  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  subject  to  her  mistress.  For  my 
husband  and  myself  were  again  persuaded  that  it  must  be 
some  delusion.  So  was  the  physician,  who  nevertheless 
determined  to  visit  us  himself  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May. 

It  happened  that  the  Colonel  was  unwell,  and  I  could 
not  remain  constantly  in  Mrs  Saltram's  room.  It  was  a 
large  but  very  simple  surburban  bedchamber,  with  whit© 
curtains  and  modern  furniture,  all  of  which  I  myself  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that  there  should  be  no  dark 
corners,  no  shadows  thrown  by  hanging  drapei'ies,  or  any- 
thing of  the  Icind. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  Fanchon  accidentally  quitted 
her  mistress  for  a  few  minutes,  sending  in  her  place  a  nurse- 
maid who  had  lately  come  into  our  family. 

This  girl  tells  me  that  she  entered  the  room  quickly,  but 
stopped,  seeing,  as  she  believed,  the  physician  sitting  by  the 
bed,  on  the  further  side,  at  Mrs  Saltram's  right  hand.  She 
thought  Mrs.  Saltram  did  not  see  him,  for  she  turned  and 
asked  her,  the  nursemaid, — "  Susan,  what  o'clock  is  it?'* 

The  gentleman  did  not  speak.  She  says,  he  appeared  sit- 
ting with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  face  partly  con- 
cealed in  his  hands.  He  wore  a  long  coat  or  cloak — she 
could  not  distinguish  which,  for  the  room  was  rather  dark, 
but  she  could  plainly  see  on  his  little  finger  the  sparkle  of  a 
diamond  ring. 

She  is  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Saltram  did  not  see  the 
gentleman  at  all,  which  rather  surprised  her,  for  the  poor 
lady  moved  from  time  to  time,  and  spoke  complainingly  of 
its  being  "  very  cold."  At  length  she  called  Susan  to  sit  by 
her  side^  and  chafe  her  hands. 

Susan  acquiesced — "  But  did  not  Mrs.  Saltram  see  the 
gentleman  ?" 

"Wliat  gentleman  r 

"  He  was  sitting  beside  yon,  not  a  minute  since.  I  thouj^ht 
he  waa  the  doctor,  or  the  clergyman.     He  is  gone  now." 
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And  the  girl,  much  terrified,  saw  that  there  was  no  oue 
in  the  room. 

She  says,  Mrs  Saltram  did  not  seem  terrified  at  all.  She 
only  pressed  her  hands  on  her  forehead ;  her  lips  slightly 
moving — then  whispered :  "  Go,  call  Fanchon  and  them 
all,  tell  them  what  you  saw." 

"  But  I  must  leave  you.     Are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"No.     Not  now — not  now." 

She  covered  her  eyes,  and  again  her  lips  began  moving. 

Fanchon  entered,  and  I  too,  immediately. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  credited.  I  can  only  state  on  my 
honour,  what  we  both  then  beheld. 

Mrs  Saltram  lay,  her  eyes  open,  her  face  quite  calm,  as 
that  of  a  dying  person ;  her  hands  spread  out  on  the  coun- 
terpane. Beside  her  sat  erect  the  same  figure  I  had  seen 
lying  on  the  sofa  in  Paris,  exactly  a  year  ago.  It  appeared 
more  life-like  than  she.  Neither  looked  at  each  other. 
When  we  brought  a  bright  lamp  into  the  room,  the  appear- 
ance vanished. 

Isbel  said  to  me,  "  Eliza,  he  is  come." 

"  Impossible  !  You  have  not  seen  him?" 

"No,  but  you  have?"  She  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face.  "  I  knew  it.  Take  the  light  away,  and  you  will  see 
him  again.  He  is  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  him.  Quick, 
take  the  light  away." 

Alarmed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  refuse,  for  I  saw  by  her 
features  that  her  last  hour  was  at  hand. 

As  surely  as  I  write  this,  I,  Eliza  Hart,  saw,  when  the 
candles  were  removed,  that  figure  grow  again,  as  out  of 
air,  and  become  plainly  distinguishable,  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side. 

She  turned  herself  with  difficulty,  and  faced  it.  "  Eliza, 
is  he  there?' 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  he  look  angry  or  terrible  ?* 

"  No." 

"  Anastasius!"  She  extended  her  hand  towards  the 
vacant  chair.     "  Cousin  Anastasius !" 

Her  voice  was  sweet,  though  the  cold  drops  stood  on 
her  brow. 

"  Cousin  Anastasius,  I  do  not  see  you,  but  you  can  see 
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and  heai-  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  now.  You  know, 
once,  I  loved  you  very  much." 

Here — overcome  with  terror,  I  stole  back  towards  the 
lighted  staircase.     Thenca  I  still  heard  Isbel  speaking. 

"  We  erred,  both  of  us,  Cousin.  You  were  too  hard  upon 
me — I  had  too  great  love  first,  too  great  terror  afterwards, 
of  you.  Why  should  I  be  afz-aid  of  a  man  that  shall  die, 
and  of  the  son  of  man,  whose  bi-eath  is  in  his  nostrils?  I 
should  have  worshipped,  have  feared,  not  you,  but  only 
God." 

She  paused — drawing  twice  or  thrice,  heavily,  the  breath 
that  could  not  last. 

"I  forgive  you — forgive  me  also!  I  loved  you.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Anastasius  ?" 

Silence. 

"  Shall  we  ever  meet  in  the  boundless  spheres  of  heaven  V 

Silence — a  long  silence.  We  brought  in  candles,  for 
she  was  evidently  dying, 

"  Eliza — thank  you  for  all !  Your  hand.  It  is  so  dark 
— and  " — shivering — "  I  am  afraid  of  going  into  the  dark. 
I  might  meet  Anastasius  there.  I  wish  my  husband  would 
come." 

She  was  wandering  in  her  mind,  I  saw.  Her  eyes  turn- 
ed to  the  vacant  chair. 

"  Is  there  any  one  sitting  by  me  V 

"  No.     Dear  Isbel ;   can  you  see  any  one  ?" 

"  No  one — yes  " — and  with  preternatural  strength  sHa 
started  right  up  in  bed,  extending  her  arms.  "  Yes  !  There 
— <:lose  behind  you — I  see — my  husband.  I  am  quite  safe 
—now !" 

So,  with  a  smile  upon  her  face    she  died. 
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THE  WATER  CUEE. 


"Having  our  minds  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water." 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Now,  if  I  knew — Lord  help  me !  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
3id  not  know — whether  the  next  life  be  any  better  thaa 
this,  whether  getting  rid  of  the  body  be  any  advantage  to 
the  soul — I  would  gladly  die  to-morrow !" 

"  By  Jove !  Alick,  I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  of  the 
kind." 

We  two — Austin  Hardy  and  Alexander  Fyfe — as  we  sat 
over  the  fire  in  niy  lodgings,  in  Burton  Crescent,  were  nob 
bad  types  of  two  classes  of  men,  not  rare  in  this  our  day, 
who  may  stand  convicted  as  moral  suicides — mind-mur- 
derers and  body-murderers. 

We  were  cousins,  but  at  the  opposite  poles  of  society — 
he  was  rich,  I  poor.  The  world  lured  him,  and  scouted 
me — its  pit  of  perdition  was  opened  wide  for  us  both ; 
but  he  was  kissed,  and  I  was  kicked,  into  it.  Now  we 
both  found  ourselves  clinging  to  its  brink,  and  glaring  help- 
lessly at  one  another  from  opposite  sides,  wondering  which 
would  be  the  first  to  let  go,  and  drop  to — where? 

It  was  the  1st  of  November.  I  had  sat  hour  after  hour, 
the  MS.  of  my  last  book  before  me ;  the  finished  half  on 
my  left  hand  grinned  at  the  unfinished  half  on  my  right — 
to  wit,  a  heap  of  blank  sheets,  at  least  two  hundred.  Two 
hundred  pages  that,   bj  Christm.as,  must  be   covered— 
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covered,  too,  with  the  best  fruit  of  my  soiJ,  my  heart,  and 
my  brains ;  else  my  dear  friend  the  PubUc  would  say,  com- 
passionately, "  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  written  himself  out  " ; 
or,  sneeringly,  "  If  these  authors  did  but  know  when  to 
stop !" 

Stop  ? — with  life  and  all  its  daily  needs,  duties,  pleasant- 
nesses— (pshaw!  I  may  draw  my  pen  through  that  word), 
hammering  incessantly  at  the  door !  With  old  Age's  ugly 
face,  solitary  and  poor,  peeping  in  at  the  window — Stop,  in- 
deed! 

I  had  been  in  this  agreeable  frame  of  mind  when  my 
cousin  Austin  lounged  into  my  room. 

"Do  I  interrupt  you?"  he  said,  for  he  was  a  kindly- 
hearted  fellow,  though  not  overburdened  with  brains,  and 
wholly  uninitiate  in  the  life  of  literature. 

"  Interrupt !  no,  my  good  fellow.  I  wish  you  did,"  said 
I,  with  a  groan.  "  There  is  nothing  to  interrupt.  One 
might  as  well  spin  a  thread-of-gold  gown  out  of  that  spider 
line  dangling  from  the  ceiling,  as  weave  a  story  out  of  thia 
skull  of  mine — this  squeezed  sponge,  this  collapsed  blad- 
der ;  it's  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  dining-hall  to  a  select 
party  of  worms." 

"Eh?"  said  he,  innocently  uncomprehending. 
"Nevermind.     What  of  5'oursGlf,  Hardy?    How  are  the 
hunting  and  the  shooting,  the  betting  and  the  play-going, 
the  dinner-parties,  the  balls  1" 
"  All  over." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a  severe  fit  of  coughing  convulsed 
his  large,  strong-built  frame. 

"I'm  booked  for  the  other  world.  I  wish  you  were  my 
heir." 

"  Thank  you  :  but,  for  so  brief  a  possession,  it  wouldn't 
be  worth  my  while." 

I  lit  a  candle,  and  wf^  stood  contemplating  one  another. 
Finally,  we  each  made  tlie  remark  with  which  I  have  com- 
menced this  history.  Let  me  continue  it  now. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  die,  Alexander  Fyfe?" 
"To  escape  the  trouble  of  living.  Live! — it's  only 
existing ;  I  don't  live — I  never  lived.  What  is  life  but 
having  one's  full  powers  free  to  use,  to  command,  to  en- 
joy? I  have  none  of  these.  My  body  hampers  my  mind, 
my  mind  destroys  my  bodv,  and  circumstances  make  slaves 
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of  both.     I  look  without — everything  is  a  blank  ;  within — " 
I  beg  to  state  to  the  reader,  as  I  did  to  Austin  the  next 
minute,  that  I  am  not  used  to  whine  in.  this  way;   but  I 
was  ill,  and  I  had  sat  for  five  hours  with  a  blank  pago 
before  me,  upon  which  I  had  written  precisely  five  lines. 
Austin's  face  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment. 
"  Why,  I  didn't  know  anything  amiss  with  you ;    you 
always  seem  to  me  the  happiest  fellow  ahve.     A  successful 
author,  with  only  yourself  to  look  after — no  property,  no 
establishment,  no  responsibilities ;  just  a  little  bit  of  writ- 
ing to  do  each  day,  and  be  paid  for  it,  and  all's  right." 

I  laughed  at  his  amusingly  unsophisticated  notion  of  an 
author's  existence. 
'■  Tiien,  so  hermit-like  as  you  live  here,  all  among  your 

books.     My  poor  dear  axint  herself,  if  she  could  see  you " 

"  Hush!  Austin." 

"Well,  I  will,  but  all  the  world  knows  wha,t  a  good 
■woman  she  was,  and  you  take  after  her.  You  live  like  a 
saint,  and  have  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise.  Now,  I 
am  obliged  to  go  post-haste  to  the  devil,  if  only  to  save 
myself  from  dying  of  ermui." 

Another  fit  of  coughing  cut  him  short.  I  forgot  my  own 
despair  in  pitying  his,  for  he  seemed  to  hold  that  cheating 
vixen  Life  with  such  a  frantic  clutch,  and  she  was  so 
visibly  slipping  from  him.  There,  at  least,  I  felt  myself 
better  off  than  he.  This  world  was  all  my  terror ;  of  that 
to  come,  dark  as  its  mysteries  were,  I  had  no  absolute  fear. 
"  You're  hard  up,  Aiistin,  my  boy.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  Nothing.  It  isn't  consumption,  they  say.  It  wiU  turn 
to  asthma,  most  likely.  All  my  own  doings,  the  doctora 
eay — would  have  knocked  up  the  finest  constitution  in  the 
world,  which  I  had  ten  years  ago" — with  a  piteous  groan. 
"Well,  confess.  What  has  done  it?" 
"  Smoking,  late  hours,  and,"  after  a  pause,  "  hard  drink- 
ing." 

"  Whew !"  It  was  a  very  dolorous  wliistle,  I  believe. 
"  What  is  a  fellow  to  do  V  said  Hardy,  rather  sullenly. 
"  Life  is  so  confoundedly  slow  ?  You  want  excitement-— 
you  take  to  the  turf  or  the  gaming-table.  If  you  win,  you 
must  drink  and  be  jolly  ;  if  you  lose,  why  drink  and  drown 
care.     Then  other  perplexities — womankind,  for  instance  : 
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you  run  after  an  angel,  and  find  her  out  something  on  the 
other  side  of  humanity;  or  she's  sliarp  and  clever,  makes 
a  mock  of  you,  and  marries  your  friend;  or  she  tries  to 
jump  down  your  throat,  and  you  might  have  her  so  cheap, 
she  isn't  worth  the  winning?" 
"Is  that  the  fact  in  your  case?" 

"My  lad,  you'd  find  it  so,  if  you  had  ten  thousand 
a-year." 

This  was  a  doubtful  compliment,  certainly ;  but  he  meant 
it  in  all  simplicity.  Besides,  I  knew  enough  of  his  affairs  to 
bo  aware  that  the  circumstances  he  mentioned  in  this  im- 
personal form  were  literally  true. 

"  I  wonder,  cousin,  you  are  not  weary  of  this  hunting 
after  shadows.     \Vliy  don't  you  marry?" 

"  Marry !  I  ?  to  leave  a  wife  a  widow  next  year.  Though 
that  would  raise  my  value  in  the  market  immensely. 
Seriously,  Alick,  do  you  think  there  is  any  woman  in  tue 
world  worth  marrying?  I  don't,  and  never  did." 

I  was  silent.     Afterwards  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone — ■ 
"  I  did  not  quite  mean  '  never ' ;  but  she  was  only  sixteen 
when  she  died,  Alexander." 

I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  old  child-sweetheart,  my 
little  sister  Mary. 

"  No,  no ;  marrying  is  out  of  the  question.  Whether  I 
die  early  or  late,  I  shall  certainly  die  a  bachelor.  Shall 
you?" 

"  Very  probably." 

And,  as  I  glanced  at  the  two  hundred  blank  pages,  and 
the  two  hundred  more  scrawled  over,  I  hugged  myself  in 
the  knowledge  that,  if  it  came  to  starvation,  there  was  only 
one  to  starve — no  pale  wife,  fading  slowly  from  a  dream  of 
beauty  into  a  weak  slattern,  peevish  and  sad;  no  sickly 
children,  wailing  reproaches  into  the  father's  heart,  not  only 
for  their  lost  birthright,  but  for  their  very  bu-th.  "No,"  I 
thought,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  palms,  as  if  the  time 
of  my  youth  were  a  bitter  fruit  between  my  lips,  or  a 
poison-flower  in  my  hands,  and  I  were  grinding  both  to  pow- 
der— "  No,  as  old  Will  hath  it,  'Tis  better  as  it  is." 

"  Still,"  cried  I,  rousing  myself,  for  poor  Austin's  case 
was  worse  than  mine,  and  he  had  more  responsibihties  in 
the  world — "  still  life  is  worth  a  struggle,  and  you  know  you 
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hate  your  next  heir.     Once  more,  what  are  you  going  to 
dor 

"  I  don't  know." 
"Have  you  any  doctor?" 
"  Three." 

"  Then  you  are  a  dead  man,  Austin  Hardy." 
"  So  I  believe." 
Again  a  long  pause. 

"1  can't  leave  you  this  estate,  Alick,  you  know,  and  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  ready-money ;  but  I  have  left  you 
my  cellar  and  my  stud — they  will  be  worth  a  thousand  or 
two ;  so  you  needn't  kill  yourself  with  this  sort  of  work," 
pointing  to  the  MS.,  "  for  a  few  years  to  come.  That  will 
be  one  good  out  of  my  dying." 

"  My  dear  boy,  if  you  say  another  word  about  dying,  I'll 
— you  see  Corrie's  AfTghan  cutlass  there — I'll  assassinate 
you  on  the  spot." 
"Thank  you." 

"  By-the-by,"  and  a  sudden  brilliant  thought  darted  into 
my  mind,  "  did  you  ever  meet  my  friend  Corrie  V 
"  No." 

"  The  finest,  wholesomest,  cheeriest  fellow,  with  a  head 
big  enough  to  hold  two  men's  brains,  and  a  heart  as  large 
as  his  head.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  He 
gave  up  army-service  some  time  since,  began  London  prac- 
tice— searched  fairly  and  honoixrably  into  all  the  nonsense 
going — tried  allopathy,  homoeopathy,  kinesopathy,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  pathies  besides;  and  has  finally 
thrown  them  all  aside,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father. 

Dr.  Corrie,  has  settled  in shire,  and  there  set  up  a  water 

cure." 

"A  what  did  you  say?" 

"A  hydropathic  estabhshment — a  water  cure.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  such  places?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  where  people  sit  in  tubs  all  day,  and  starve  on 
Banitary  diet,  and  walk  on  their  own  legs,  and  go  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock — barbarians  !" 

"  Exactly.  They  cut  civilisation  with  all  its  evils,  and 
go  back  to  a  state  of  nature.  Suppose  you  were  to  try  it, 
you  have  so  long  been  living  *  agin  natiire,'  as  says  our 
friend  Nathaniel  Bumppo — but  I  forget  you  don't  read — 
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that  if  you  were  to  retiurn  to  her  motherly  arms,  she  might 
take  you  in,  and  cure  you — eh  V 

"  Couldn't — impossible." 

So  many  possibilities  frequently  grew  out  of  Hardy's 
"impossible,"  that  I  was  not  a  whit  discouraged. 

"  Here  is  Corrie's  letter,  with  a  view  of  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  page." 

"A  pretty  place." 

"  Beautiful,  he  says :  and  James  Corrie  has  visited  half 
the  fine  scenery  in  the  world.  You  see,  he  wants  me  to  go 
down  there  even  without  trying  what  he  calls  '  the  treat- 
ment.' " 

"  And  why  don't  youl" 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  blank  MS.  leaves — 

"  Impossible." 

Austin  soon  after  went  away.  I  shut  the  shutter?, 
stirred  the  fii-e,  rang  for  the  student's  best  friend — a  cup 
of  hot  tea,  no  bread  therewith.  Yes,  though  rather  hungry, 
I  dared  not  eat ;  we  hard  workers  are  obliged  to  establish 
a  rigorous  division  of  labour  between  the  stomach  and  ♦^he 
brain.  Ugh!  that  one  piece  of  dry  toast  would  spoil  at 
least  four  possible  pages — can't  be  !  And  that  imcut  maga- 
zine, with  a  friend's  article  therein,  how  tempting  it  looks ! 
But  no ;  if  I  treat  myself  with  his  fiction,  I  shall  lose  the 
thread  of  my  own ;  and  if  I  sit  thus,  staring  into  the  cosy 

fire,  I  shall  go  dream,  and  then Now  for  it.     Approach, 

my  MS.,  that  I  used  so  to  love — you  friend,  you  mistress,  you 
beloved  child  of  my  soul !  How  comes  it  that  you  have 
grown  into  a  fiend,  who  stands  ever  behind  me,  goading  me 
on  with  points  of  steel,  ready  to  pierce  me  whenever  I 
drop  ?  But  many  a  human  friend,  mistress,  or  child  does 
just  the  same. 

Now  surely  I  can  work  to-night.  Come  back,  dreams  of 
my  youth!  I  am  writing  about  folk  that  are  young;  so 
let's  get  up  a  good  love  scene — a  new  sort  of  thing,  if  I  can 
— for  I  have  done  so  many,  and  reviews  say  I  am  grown 
"  artificial."  Reviews !  Ten  years  ago,  what  cared  I  for 
reviews !  I  wi'ote  my  soul  out — wrote  the  truth  that  was 
in  me — fresh,  bursting  truth,  that  would  be  uttered,  and 
would  be  heard.  To  write  at  all  was  a  glory,  a  rapture — 
a  shouting  out  of  songs  to  the  very  woods  and  fields,  as 
children  do.     I  wrote  because  I  loved  it — because  I  could 
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not  help  it — because  the  stream  that  was  In  me  would 
pour  out.  Where  is  that  bright,  impetuous,  flashing,  tumb- 
ling river  now  ?  Dwindled  to  a  dull  sluice,  that  all  my  dig- 
ging and  draining  wall  only  coax  on  for  a  mile  or  two  in  a 
set  channel — and  it  runs  dry. 

Well,  now  for  the  page.  Tliese  five  lines-- rich  day's 
work ! — what  drivelling  inanity !  There  it  goes  into  the 
flame.     Let's  start  afresh. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  a  new  page  flies  in  fine 
curling  sparkles  up  the  chimney.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have 
sufficient  wit  left,  at  least,  to  see  that  I  am  a  dull  fool. 
Try  again. 

Tliis  time  comes  nothing !  My  pen  makes  fantastic  cir- 
cles over  the  white  page — little  birds'  nests,  with  a  cluster 
of  eggs  inside — or  draws  foolish,  soft  profiles,  with  the 
wavy  hair  twisted  up  Greek  fashion,  as  I  used  to  scrawl  over 
my  bed-room  walls  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  thoughts  go 
"  wool-gathering  " — wandering  up  and  down  the  world, 
and  then  come  back,  and  stand  mocking  and  jibing  at  me. 

How  is  it  all  to  end?  I  cannot  A^nrite.  I  have  no  more 
power  of  brain  than  the  most  arrant  dolt — that  especial 
dolt  whom  I  hear  whistling  down  the  Crescent — 

"  Cheer  boys,  cheer,  the  world  is  all  before  us." 

Oh,  that  it  were !  Oh,  that  I  were  a  back-woodsman, 
with  a  tree  and  a  hatchet,  and  the  strength  of  labour  in 
these  poor,  thin,  shaking  hands  !  Oh,  that  I  had  been  bom 
a  plcugh-lad,  with  neither  nerves  nor  brains  ! 

My  head  is  so  hot — bursting  ahnost.  This  small  room 
stifles  me.  Oh,  for  one  breeze  from  the  old  known  hills ! 
But  I  should  hardly  feel  it  now.  I  don't  feel  anything 
much.  My  thoughts  glide  away  from  me.  I  only  want  to 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 

There !  I  have  sat  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,  with  my 
head  on  my  hands,  doing  nothing,  thinking  nothing,  writing 
nothing — not  a  line.  The  page  is  as  blank  as  it  was  three 
hours  ago.  My  day's  work,  twelve  golden  hours — has  been 
absolutely  nothing. 

This  cannot  last.  Am  I  getting  ill?  I  don't  know.  I 
never  do  get  ill.  A  good  wholesome  fever  now — a  nice, 
rattling  deliriiun — a  blistering  and  bleeding,  out  of  which 
one  would  wake  weak,  and  fresh,  and  peaceful  as  a  cliP^d 
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— what  a  blessing  that  might  be !     But  I  could  not  afford 
it — illness  is  too  great  a  luxuiy  for  authors. 

Yet — as  I  said  to  poor  Austin  some  hours  since — what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Something  must  be  done,  or  my  book  will 
never  be  finished.  And,  oh,  my  enemy — oh,  my  evil  genius, 
that  used  to  be  the  stay  of  my  life — with  a  sad  yearning  I 
tvuTi  over  your  leaves,  and  think  it  would  grieve  me  after 
all,  if  you,  the  pet  babe  of  my  soul,  were  never  to  be  born 
ahve. 

If  anything  could  be  done !  I  do  not  drink,  I  do  not 
smoke ;  I  live  a  virtuous  and  simple  life.  True,  I  never 
was  very  strong,  but  then  I  have  no  disease ;  and  if  I  had, 
is  not  my  soid  independent  of  my  body  ?  Cannot  I  compel 
my  brain  to  work — cannot  I  ?  for  all  you  used  to  argue,  my 
sapient  friend,  James  Corrie,  M.D.  And  his  known  hand- 
writing, looking  me  in  the  face  to-day,  brings  back  many 
a  sage  practical  warning,  disregarded  when  I  was  in  health 
and  vigour,  mentally  and  physically — when  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  authors'  complainings  were  mere  affectations, 
vapours,  laziness.  I  know  better  now.  Forgive  me,  my 
hapless  brethren,  I  am  as  wretched  as  any  one  of  ye  all. 

Can  anything  cure  me? — any  medicine  for  a  mind  dis- 
eased ?     James  Corrie,  what  sayest  thou  ? 

"  For  any  disorder  of  the  brain — any  failure  of  the  mental  poweri 
— for  each  and  all  of  these  strange  forms  in  which  the  body  will 
assuredly,  in  tirr.e.  take  her  revenge  upon  those  who  have  given  up 
everything  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  neglected  the  common  law 
of  nature — that  mind  and  body  should  work  together,  and  not  apart 
— I  know  nothing  so  salutary  as  going  back  to  a  state  of  nature, 
and  trying  the  water  cure." 

I  sat  pondering  till  midnight.  It  was  a  desperate 
chance,  for  each  day  was  to  me  worth  so  much  gold.  Yet 
what  mattered  that?  if  each  day  were  to  be  like  this  day, 
I  should  go  insane  by  Christmas. 

At  nine  a.m.,  next  morning,  I  stood  by  my  cousin's  bed- 
side, in  his  chambers  at  the  Albany.  He  was  fast  asleep. 
His  large,  white,  sculptured  profile,  with  the  black  hair 
hanging  about,  was  almost  ghastly.  I  sat  down,  and  waited 
till  he  awoke. 

"  Hollo !  Alexander !  I  thought  you  were  a  water-demon, 
waiting  to  assist  me  into  a  bottomless  bath,  out  of  which  I 
was  to  emerge  at  the  South  Pole.  Well,  I'm  meditating  a 
similar  plunge." 
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"  I  likewise." 

"  I  am  going  to  tiy  the  water  cure." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  he,  leaping  out  of  bed.  "  I  am  delighted 
to  find  there  will  be  two  fools  instead  of  one.  We'll  start 
to-morrow." 

"  I'm  ready." 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  Give  me  the  whip,  Fyfe.  VvHio  would  have  thought  of 
finding  such  a  place,  so  near  London !  That's  a  very  decent 
hill;  and  that  moorland  wind  reminds  one  of  your  own 
Scotland." 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  gulping  it  down — drinking  it  like  a  river 
of  hfe. 

Tlie  free,  keen  breeze  ;  the  dashing  across  an  unknown 
country — made  dimly  visible  by  a  bleak,  watery  November 
moon ;  the  odd  cui^ves  of  the  road,  now  shut  up  bv  high 
rocky  sides,  now  bordered  bv  trees,  black  and  ghostly, 
though  still  keeping  the  rounded  forms  of  summer  foliage — 
above  all,  the  country  wildness,  the  entire  solitude,  when, 
not  two  hours  ago,  we  had  been  in  the  heart  of  London. 
That  drive  has  left  a  vivid  impression  on  my  mind.  It  al- 
ways seems  like  a  journey  in  a  dream.  It  made  a  clear  divi- 
sion between  the  former  life,  and  that  which  was  at  hand. 

I  said  to  myself,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  as,  passing 
under  a  woody  hill-side,  the  little  foot-boy  sprang  down  and 
opened  the  lodge-gate,  and  we  drove  in  front  of  a  Ughted 
hall  door,  between  two  white  shadowy  wings  of  building — 
I  said,  vaguely,  "  Old  things  are  passed  away :  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new." 

It  is  only  in  the  middle  of  life,  or  when  its  burden  has 
become  heavier  than  we  can  bear,  that  one  comprehends 
the  stretching  out  of  the  spirit,  as  it  will  yet  stretch  out  of 
the  husk  of  the  body  into  a  fresh  existence.  It  is  net  till 
then  that  we  understand  the  feeling  which  created  the 
fabled  Lethe  of  Elysium — the  full  deliciousness  of  obUvion 
— the  thirsty  craving  after  something  altogether  new. 
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Therefore,  excopt  to  such,  I  can  never  explain  the 
ecstasy  of  impression  which  this  place  made  upon  me,  as 
producing  that  involuntary  cry,  "  All  things  are  become 
new." 

Except  its  master !  That  is,  its  real  master ;  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Corrie  wtre  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  nearly  all  the 
burthen  of  the  establishment  fell  upon  their  son,  their  only 
child.  No,  James  Corrie,  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
anything  new  in  thee.  Change  could  not  improve  thee, 
nor  novelty  make  thee  more  ^atef id  to  an  old  friend's  heart. 
If  I  were  to  describe  him  literally  as  he  stood  to  welcome 
us,  I  fear  the  effect  made  would  be  but  small. 

He  was  not  a  woman's  man,  my  lady  readers !  He  had 
no  smooth  blandness,  or  charming  roughness — the  two  op- 
posite qualities  which  make  the  fortune  of  fashionable 
physicians.  You  would  hardly  take  him  for  a  physician  at 
all.  His  well-built  figure ;  his  large,  well-balanced  head, 
broad-browed,  with  a  keen  intellectual  eye,  but  with  a 
pleasant  humanity  smiling  about  the  well-turned  mouth — 
all  indicated  the  wholesale  balance  between  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  organisation,  which  made  James  Corrie, 
more  than  any  person  I  have  ever  known,  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  true  man. 

Not  a  mere  poet,  or  a  visionary,  or  a  philosophex',  or  a 
follower  of  science,  made  up  of  learning  and  dry  bones,  or 
a  man  of  the  world,  to  whom  "  the  world  "  was  Alpha  and 
Omega ;  but  a  combination  of  all  these,  which  resulted  in 
that  rare  character  which  God  meant  us  evei'y  one  to  be, 
and  which  about  one-thousandth  of  us  are — a  man. 

Dr.  James  Corrie  was  about  fortv.  He  had  married 
early  ;  it  was  an  unhappy  and  childless  union.  He  had  now 
been  a  widower  about  five  years.  I  do  not  know  if  women- 
kind  thought  hun  handsome,  but  it  was  a  vei-y  noble  and 
good  face. 

"  I  like  him,"  said  Austin,  decisively,  when  he  left  us  in 
our  apartments — a  sitting-room  dividing  two  cheerful  bed- 
rooms— in  each  of  which  the  principal  feature  was  a  large 
shallow  bath,  standing  on  end  in  a  comer,  like  a  coffin  with 
the  lid  off. 

"  Tea  at  seven,  bed  at  half-past  nine,"  I  heard  Austin 
mnimdering  drearilv  to  him-^p^f.  as  he  brushed  hi?  c.irTy 
hair,  and  re-attired  his  very  handsome  pti'ion.     "  How  the 
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But  I  suppose  one  must  not  swear  here — eh,  Alick  ? 

Your  Dr  James  is  not  iii  that  Hue." 
I  laughed ;  and  we  went  down-stairs. 
It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  baronial-like,  with 
long  corridors  to  pace,  and  lofty  rooms  to  breathe  freely  in. 
Something  of  the  old  feudal  blood  in  me  always  takes  plea- 
sure in  that  sort  of  house,  especially  after  London  lodgings. 
A  dazzle  of  light,  coming  from  a  large  bright  table,  of 
which  the  prominent  ornaments  were  two  vases  of  winter 
flowers,  and  a  great  silver  urn.     But  abundance  of  delicate 
edibles,  too ;  nothing  implying  future  starvation,  as  Austin 
indicated  by  the  faintest  wink  of  the  eye  to  me ;  and  then, 
wj'th  an  air  of  satisfaction,  resumed  his  customary  gentle- 
manly deportment. 

We  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Corrie,  a  tall,  spare,  elderly 
lady  who  sat,  "  frosty  but  kindly,"  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
beside  her  the  old  Doctor ;  at  the  foot,  our  friend,  Dr 
James.  There  was  also  a  Miss  Jessie  Corrie,  a  niece,  lively 
and  good-looking,  though  not  so  young  as  she  might  have 
been.  A  score  of  heterogeneous  patients,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  in  which  the  only  homogeneity  was  a  general 
air  of  pleasantness  and  pleasure,  completed  the  circle.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  seemed,  that,  large  as  it  was,  it  had  all 
the  unrestrainedness  and  cosiness  of  home. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  make  it — isn't  it, 
father?"  said  Dr  James,  when,  the  meal  over,  the  Corrie 
fam.ily,  and  we  two,  stood  round  the  wide,  old-fashioned, 
faggot-heaped  hearth.  "  We  want  to  cure  not  only  the 
body,  but  the  mind.  To  do  our  patients  real  good,  we  must 
make  them  happy,  and  there  is  no  happiness  like  that  of 
home." 

"  True,"  I  said,  with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

"  And  have  you  not  noticed  that  one  half  of  the  chronic 
\aletu dinar ians  we  see  are  those  who  have  either  no  home, 
or  an  unhappy  one  ?  To  such  we  try  to  give,  if  not  the  real 
thing,  at  least  a  tolerable  imitation  of  it.  And  in  so  doing 
we  double  their  chances  of  cure." 

"  I  believe  it " ;  and,  turning  into  the  cheery  drawing- 
room,  we  gave  ourselves  up — Austin  thoroughly,  I  partially 
— to  the  pleasure  of  being  pleased. 

"  Well,'"  said  h^>  when  we  retired,  "  for  a  sick  hospital, 
this  is  the  jolliest  place  I  ever  knew.     How  do  you  feci  ?" 
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I  could  hardly  tell.  I  was  stupid-like,  so  great  was  tiie 
change  io  me,  after  months  of  hard  work  and  almost  total 
Bohtude;  besides  Corrie  and  I  had  been  talking  over  old 
times.  As  I  lay  dozing,  with  the  glimmer  of  the  fire  on  the 
tall,  upright,  coffin-like  bath,  there  seemed  to  rise  within  it 
a  mild,  motionless  figure,  beautiful  as  a  young  man's  first 
love,  in  soft  white  dead-clothes,  with  shut  eyes,  and  folded 
hands,  and  an  inward  voice  kept  repeating  my  favourite 
saying — in  its  simplicity  one  of  the  truest  and  most  reli- 
gious that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote — "  'Tis  better  as  it  is." 


CHAPTER  in. 

We  began  "the  treatment"  next  day,  in  a  November 
morning  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  I  wiU  not  betray  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prison-house.  Of  course,  it  was  a  trial.  My 
turn  over,  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  when  I  heard  afar 
off  the  "  roar  of  waters,"  and  Hardy's  smothered  howl. 
And  when  I  found  him  out  of  doors  tramping  the  hoar  frost, 
and  gazing  lugubriously  over  the  dim,  bleak,  misty  hills — for 
it  was  before  sunrise — he,  who  was  usually  waked  at  eleven 
a.m.,  to  find  a  valet,  silken  dressing-gown,  coffee,  hot  rolls, 
etc.,  etc.,  I  could  not  hide  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  mirth. 

He  took  it  good-humouredly ;  he  was  a  capital  fellow ; 
but  he  shook  his  head  when  I  proposed  to  climb  the  hill-side 
— the  lovely  hill-side — with  its  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  which 
left  still  foliage  enough  to  dress  the  trees,  like  Jacob's  yoimg- 
est  darling,  in  a  robe  of  many  colours,  yellow,  brown,  red, 
dark  green — I  never  beheld  more  glorious  hues.  Sick  and 
weak  as  I  felt,  they  stirred  my  soul  to  something  of  its  old 
passion  for  beauty. 

"  Very  well ;  so  then  I  must  go  up  the  hill  alone.  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  I  saw  the  country  in  November ;  it  is 
fifteen  years  since  I  watched  the  sun  rise." 

And  on  I  trudged.  Twas  free  !  free  !  I  had  not  to  walk 
as  I  did  in  weary  London,  that  the  mere  motion  might  stir 
up  some  new  thoughts  in  my  sluggish  brains.  Thoughts, 
not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  thinking,  but  that  each  might 
])c  woven  oo.t  for  use,  and  coined  into  gold. 
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My  demon,  with  its  two  hundred  white,  blank  faces,  was 
fifty  miles  away. 

I  did  not  see  the  sun  rise.  Who  ever  did  when  he 
climbed  for  it?  But  I  found  a  sea  of  misty  moor,  sweeping 
in  wave  on  wave  of  brown  heather — how  pai-ple  it  must 
once  have  been ! — over  which  the  wind  blew  in  my  face,  as 
it  used  to  blow  over  the  hills  at  home, 

I  met  it^ — I  who  two  days  since  had  cowered  before  the 
slightest  draught.  My  throat  choked,  my  eyes  burned.  I 
walked  rapidly  on,  howhng  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  frag- 
ments out  of  Victor  Hugo's  song,  "  Le  Fou  de  Tolede." 

"  Gastibelza,  rhomnie  a  la  carabine 
Chantait  ainsi : 
Quelqu'un  a-t-il  connu  Donna  Sabine? 
Quelqu'un  d'ici? 

Dansez,  chantez,  villageois,  la  nuit  gagne 

Le  mont  Falu  :  — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou,  oui,  me  renara  fuu ! 

Dansez,  chantez,  villageois,  la  nuit  tombe! 

Sabine  un  jour 
A  tout  donnee,  sa  beaute  de  colombe. 

El  son  amuQf, 

Pour  I'anneau  d'or  du  Comte  de  Saldagne, 

Pour  un  bijou — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

M'a  rendu  loUj,  oui,  m'a  rendu  loU.'' 

Breakfast  early ;  rosy  looks ;  cheerfixl  greetings ;  every- 
body seeming  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  one  another ;  the 
Corrie  family  taking  an  mterest  in  each  and  aU ;  the  whole- 
some give-and-take  system  of  life's  smaU  charities  going  on 
around,  so  that,  perforce,  strangers  joined  in  the  pleasant 
traffic. 

These  were  my  first  daylight  impressions  of  Highwood. 
Austin's  seemed  the  same.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  do- 
ing the  agreeable  to  the  bright-eyed  Jessie  Corrie  and  three 
other  ladies ;  his  public  devotion  to  the  sex  being  very  poly- 
theistic in  its  tendencies. 

I  sat  aloof  and  made  professional  "  studies." 

"  Are  these  all  the  patients  now  with  you,  Gorriel" 

"AU  but  one," 
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Here  I  saw  Miss  Jessie,  filling  a  small  tray  with  comes- 
tibles, take  a  chrysanthemum  from  the  centre  vase,  and  lay 
it  by  the  toast. 

"  Ellica  likes  white  chrysanthemum?." 

"  Is  Ellice  your  sister,  Miss  Corrie  V 

"  I  have  none." 

"Your  cousin^  then?" 

"  No,"  laughing  and  giggling ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  a 
man's  name,  and  owned  by  the  invisible  patient  in  whoso 
floral  tastes  the  lady  took  an  interest. 

After  breakfast,  the  dining-room  was  left  deserted ; 
everybody  had  something  to  do  or  suffer;  we  nothing.  Stay 
< — nothing,  did  I  say? 

Enter  John  the  bath-man. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  be  ready  for  me  at  twelve, 
and  half -past?" 

"  There's  something  to  suffer,  at  least,"  said  I,  as  Austin 
pulled  a  long  face.  Then  we  settled,  he  into  languid,  I  into 
restless  dreariness. 

"  I  shall  go  and  smoke,  Fyfe." 

"  And  I  shall  take  to  my  writing." 

"  I'll  sit  with  you ;   come  along." 

I  had  not  meant  that,  being  of  those  owl-of-thc-dcsert 
authors  who  can  best  ply  their  trade  alone.  But  there^was 
no  help  for  it.  Despite  my  resolutions,  and  the  magnum 
opus  left  behind,  a  miserable  restlessness  drove  me  to  com- 
mence some  small  operetto,  so  as  anyhow  to  steal  a  march 
upon  my  enemy.  Time. 

I  was  cutting  paper  preparatively,  and  inwardly  execrat- 
ing the  unwelcome  company  of  my  cousin,  who  puffed  gloom- 
ily over  the  fire,  when  in  walked  James  Corrie. 

"Welcome,  doctor;  take  a  cigar?"' 

"  Against  Highwood  rules,  my  good  sir,"  said  Corrie, 
pleasantly. 

"  Indeed ;  but  I  never  kept  to  a  rule  in  my  hfe.  Quite 
impossible ;  couldn't  give  up  my  cigar." 

"  So  thouoht  I  once.  Nor  my  glass  of  ale.  Nor  my 
brandy-and-water  at  supper-time." 

"  Yet  you  did.     What  ciired  you  ?" 

"Necessity  first.  I  became  a  struggling  man.  I  had 
real  wants  enough ;  I  could  not  afford  an  artificial  one. 
Now  cigars  cost  me,  besides  a  heai-ty    dyspepsia,    thirty 
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pounds  a  year ;  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  vf  ill  keep  one  man 
or  two  children  from,  starving.  It  seemed  a  pity  in  this 
over-populated  country  that  I  should  be  slowly  killing  my- 
self v?ith  what  would  save  two  other  human  beings  alive." 

Austin  dropped  his  weed,  and  paused  a  little  ere  be  lit 
another. 

"  And  yovrr  strong  drinks?" 

"  Once  in  my  life,  Fyfe,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
water." 

"When?"  asked  Austin,  lazily,  still  irresolutely  poising 
bis  unlit  Havanna. 

"Fovu-  years  ago,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  an  open  boat  for 
five  days." 

"  How  many  of  you  1" 

"  Six  men  and  one  woman,  all  d3dng  of  thirst,  I  have 
never  touched  anything  but  water  since." 

The  doctor  became  silent.  Austin  looked  at  him  with  a 
dawning  interest.  The  second  cigar  still  remained  in  its 
case. 

"  Come,  Mr  Hardy,  I  am  sure,  since. you  have  put  your- 
self under  my  care,  you  will  allow  me  to  confiscate  these 
contraband  articles.  I  belong  to  the  preventive  service, 
you  know." 

"  Bvxt,  doctor,  how  am  I  to  drag  through  the  day  with- 
out my  cigar?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me  and  mother  Nature,  or,  as  our  friend 
here  would  poetically  say,  the  goddess  Undine.  By-the-by, 
Fyfe,  what  is  this  I  see?     MS.1" 

"  Only  an  essay  I  want  to  finish  in  the  intervals  of  my 
courting  this  said  goddess  of  yours." 

"  Can't  be,  my  friend  ;  she  will  not  take  a  divided  heart. 
In  her  name  I  must  seize  all  this.  Best  to  be  '  off  with  the 
auld  love  before  you  are  on  wi'  the  new.'  " 

"  If  Hardy  will  set  the  example.  Come,  old  fellow,  we 
have  only  to  fancy  ourselves  at  school  again,  with  James 
Corrie  instead  of  Birch  for  our  Tyrannus.     Let's  submit." 

"  I  know  it  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  groaned  Austin. 
But  he  met  the  doctor's  cheerful,  comical  smile,  and  smiled 
too.  Somehow  the  cigar-case  vanished,  likewise  my  MS., 
and  I  rather  think  the  two  great  pockets  of  Corrie's  shoot- 
ing-jacket entombed  both. 

Making  no  more  remarks  on  the  subject,  he  continued 
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talking ;  upon  coramon  topics,  tlio  Eastern  war,  Highwood, 
its  neighboui'hood,  and  lastly,  its  inmates. 

"  What  odd  varieties  of  humanity  most  come  tmder  your 
liandi,  doctor.  How  ever  do  you  manage  to  guide,  control, 
and  amalgamate  them  all?" 

"  By  two  simple  rules — the  law  of  truth  and  the  law  of 
kindness.  Sick  people  are  not  unlike  children."  Here  we 
both  slightly  winced,  but  the  doctor  took  no  notice.  "  Have 
we  not  liigh  autliority  for  trying  to  become  '  as  little  chil- 
dren V  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tlie  principle  of  the  water 
cure  ;  that  is  how  I  strive  to  carry  it  out.'' 

"  You  certainly  succeed.  1  have  rarely  beheld  more 
cliecriul  and  happy  faces.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  round 
at  meal  times.     We  have  seen  all  the  patients,  I  think  you 

said  r 

"  E>:c;'pt  the  one  I  mentioned." 

"  Who  was  that?"' 

"  Miss  Ellice  Keir." 

"  I  have  heard  about  her,"  said  Austin,  languidly. 
"  Something  in  your  line,  Fyfe ;  the  high,  heroic  dodge. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  fancy  your  middle-aged,  strong-minded, 
self-devoted  females.'' 

"  Miss  Keir  would  be  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  of  her 
friends  to  hear  herself  put  under  that  category.  Indeed, 
Mr  Hardy,  you  quite  mistake,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly. 

"  Wliat  is  she,  then  ?" 

"  She  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  sufferer." 

Something  extra-professional  and  dignified  in  Corrie  sup- 
pressed my  cousin.  Besides,  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to 
make  game  of  any  "  great  sufferer." 

But  when  our  medico  was  gone,  I  scrupled  not  to  ques- 
tion what  Austin  had  heard  about  the  "  high,  heroic  dodge." 

'■'It  might  come  in,  you  know.  Any  scrap  of  an  idea  is 
valuable  to  such  addled  brains  as  mine.  I  might  put  her 
into  my  next  book." 

"  Do  you  put  people  in  your  books?"  said  Austin,  with 
an  open  mouth  of  slii^ht  alarm. 

"  Never,  my  good  fellow.  That  is,  never  in  fnfo,  never  to 
their  injury,  and  never  when  I  think  they  would  dislike  it. 
I  only  make  studies  of  '  bits,'  heads  and  feet,  noses  and  eyes, 
as  a  painter  would.     I  wouldn't '  show  up '  anybody.     It's 
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mean.  But,"  for  I  saw  I  was  talljing  miles  over  Austin's 
head,  "  what  of  Ellice  Keir  1" 

"  She  is  an  American." 

"  Stop !  a  Yankee  ?  Tlien  I  don't  wish  to  hear  another 
word," 


CHAPTER  IV. 

No,  it  was  useless  trying  to  get  up  an  interest  in  any- 
body or  anything.  Chronic  ill  health  of  mind,  or  body,  or 
both,  is  not  cured  in  a  day. 

True,  the  charm  of  change  lasted  for  some  eight-and-forty 
hours  or  so,  and  I  began  greatly  to  enjoy  the  morning  bath, 
the  moorland  walk  to  meet  the  sim,  the  cheery  breakfast, 
where  food  tasted  well,  and  one  was  not  afraid  to  eat; 
where  conversation  was  pleasant,  and  one  did  not  tremble 
to  use  one's  brains,  nor  to  waste  in  mere  talk  the  thoughts 
which  were  one's  stock  in  trade,  valuable  as  bullion  gold. 

But  as  the  day  crept  on  all  this  brightness'faded,  and  life 
became  as  dull  and  pale  as  it  was  everywhere  to  me. 

And  still  in  solitary  walks,  amid  the  soft  droppings  or 
wild  whirlings  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  rustle  of  the  dying 
fern;  in  the  still  deeper  solitude  of  parlour  circles,  merry 
and  loud,  I  found  myself  moodily  and  cynically  comment- 
ing with  the  preacher,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity."  And 
out  of  the  intolerable  weight,  the  leaden-folded  cloak,  which 
Beemed  towrapme  round,  or  else  to  hang  like  a  pall  between 
me  and  all  creation, — sometimes,  at  twitter  of  a  bird,  or 
sound  of  moorland  wind,  or  hand-breadth  of  rosy,  winter 
sunset  lighting  up  the  dull  sky,  I  used  to  stretch  out  my 
hands,  longing  to  sob  out  like  a  child,  yet  only  able  to  sigh, 
"  Oh,  for  the  dreams  of  my  youth  !" 

For  Austin,  he  succeeded  better.  His  soul  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  or  the  dreams  of  his  youth  either.  His 
fine  animal  nature  responded  to  this  uncorrupt  animal  exis- 
tence. He  grew  rapidly  better,  and  lived  apparently  a  very 
jolly  hfe,  though  at  intervals  still  complaining  of  its  beinp 
60  "  slow." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  sat.  by  the  dining-room  fire,  alone,  for  it  was  the  fore- 
noon.    Lcl  me  draw  the  picture  of  that  day. 

A  gloomy  day.  True  November ;  damp  and  raw.  The 
terrace  and  the  lawn  was  strewed  with  dead  lea\ies ;  and 
more  kept  falling,  fluttering  down  one  by  one,  like  shot 
birds.  The  only  bit  of  warm  colour  the  eye  covdd  seize  on 
was  a  tall  cedar,  between  whose  branches  shone  a  beech- 
tree  beyond,  making  alternate  lines  of  dark-red  and  dark- 
green.  Every  day  at  breakfast  I  used  to  look  at  it,  often 
thinking,  childish  fashion,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  a  vege- 
table existence  I  should  lilce  to  be  a  beech,  with  its  ever- 
moving  leaves,  so  vocal  in  their  prime,  so  rich  in  hue  to  the 
very  minute  that  they  fall. 

Maundei-ing  thus,  I  went  "  mooning  "  up  and  down  the 
empty  room,  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  thinking  how  long 
it  was  since  I  had  been  a  child — wondering  whether  in  the 
next  form  of  existence  I  should  be  a  child  again. 

Hark !  a  harmonium !  I  did  not  know  there  was  one  in 
the  house.  In  the  next  room,  probably.  Somebody  play- 
ing it  well,  too. 

Now,  I  do  not  care  for  music  in  general — not  the  music 
one  gets  "  in  society."  It  is  too  flimsy  for  me.  The  love- 
songs  sicken  me ;  the  sad,  plaintive  songs,  badly  sung,  are 
atrocious ;  well  sung,  they  tear  one's  heart ;  and  at  thirty, 
one  begins  to  find  that  a  very  unnecessary  piece  of  lacera- 
tion. 

"  What  is  life,  that  -R-e  should  moan — 
Why  make  we  such  ado  ?  " 

In  heaven's  name,  troll  a  merry  stave  and  have  done  with 
it.  As  for  piano-forte  playing,  I  had  rather  hear  my  axmt's 
kitten  run  over  the  keys — at  lea?t  almost  always. 

But  I  like  an  organ  ;  and,  second  best,  a  hannoniimi.  I 
liked  this  one.  Corrie  found  me  pacing  up  and  down,  or 
listening,  rapt,  in  a  state  bordering  on  sublimcst  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  WHiat  a  lovely  tone — calm,  liquid,  grand  !  Dreamy, 
too — ^like  the  dreams  of  one's  youth,  with  all  the  passion 
and  pain  burnt  out  of  them.     How  exquisitely  smooth  and 
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delicate  the  touch!  and  it  isu't  easy,  for  I  have  tried — 
listen.'' 

"  Yes — she  plays  very  well." 

"  Who  is  it,  Doctor  V' 

"Miss  Keir." 

"  Miss  Keir !  She  with  her  Yankee  fingers  and  Yankee 
Boul !" 

"  My  good  friend,  you  mistake ;  even  if  Yankee  were 
the  terrible  adjective  you  make  it,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
deny,  having  myself  a  great  respect  for  brother  Jonathan. 
But  Miss  Keir  is  a  Canadian.  She  was  burn  at  Montreal. 
Come,  I  will  introduce  you." 

We  entered —  a  lady  rose  from  the  instrument;  a  very 
little  lady,  almost  elfishly  small;  hands  and  feet  so  tiny, 
you  would  have  crushed  them  with  a  toudi.  Dressed  in 
black,  of  some  soft  material  that  did  not  rustle,  but  caused 
her  to  mov^  softly  and  airily,  without  a  souuil.  Shy  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome  in  the  least;  but — and  that 
"  but "  contradicts  both  assertions — she  had  very  dark  Cana- 
dian  eyes. 

I  say  Canadian,  because  I  have  only  seen  them  in  Cana- 
dians by  birth  or  descent.  They  are  neither  eastern  nor 
southern,  neither  fiery  nor  voluptuous  ;  but  large,  soft,  calm, 
swimming  and  trembling  in  a  tender  passionateness,  or 
breaking  at  times  into  a  flash  of  the  wild  Indian  blood — 
worth  all  your  placid,  pale-coloured  English  eyes ! 

"  Mr  Fyfe — ^Miss  Keir.     He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine." 

Miss  Keir  offered  her  hand,  her  little  pale  hand,  soft  as 
a  bit  of  snow,  only  it  was  so  warm. 

Now,  that  is  one  of  my  crotchets — the  feel  of  a  hand. 
Some  it  is  martyrdom  to  me  to  touch.  I  hate  your  fishy, 
your  skinny,  yoiu*  dumpling,  yoiu"  flabby  hands — a  hand 
that  is  afraid — a  hand  that  clutches.  I  like  a  woman  who 
comes  and  lays  her  soft,  pure  palm  in  mine,  knowing  I  am. 
a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  prize  the  little  passing  angel, 
and  will  entertain  it  honoiirably  and  well. 

Another  crotchet  I  have — the  tone,  i.e. — timbre  of  a 
voice.  Venus  herself  would  be  intolerable  to  me  if  she  had 
the  voice  of  some  women  I  have  known.  A  voice  is  the 
test  of  character — you  can  detect  at  once  the  true  ring  in  it, 
or  the  false ;  of  temper — ^liowever  education  and  the  de- 
corums  of  society  may  soften  it  down — in  critical  mo- 
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ments,  out  it  comes.  I  think  I  nevier  yet  knew  a  tliorouglily 
loveable  woman  who  had  an  ugly  voice. 

Miss  Keir's  voice  was  beautiful.  Among  other  women 
it  sounded  like  a  thrush's  note  among  a  congregation  of 
sparrows— as  rare  too.  Yet  her  manner  and  looks  were  so 
expressive,  so  spirituelle ;  nay,  rather  let  me  use  the  Eng- 
lish word  spiritual ;  for  that  more  truly  indicates  the  way 
in  which  her  soul  seemed  to  be  shining  through  and  glorify- 
ing her  little  frail  body — that  she  required  language  less 
than  most  women. 

We  had  all  three  a  very  long  conversation.  Wc  dashed 
at  once  in  medias  res — tried  our  several  hands  at  solving 
some  of  the  great  world-questions  of  our  day — some  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  universe.  We  grew  earnest,  ex- 
cited— that  is,  I  did — then  calm.  She  calmed  me.  What 
bhe  said,  I  know  not.  I  cannot  tell  if  she  explained  any- 
thing, because  the  most  formidable  of  our  spiritual,  like  our 
physical  mysteries,  are  utterly  incapable  of  explanation ; 
but  she  calmed  me  down — like  as  a  man  in  great  mental 
anguish  is  quieted  by  being  suddenly  brought  out  into  the 
open  daylight,  the  summer  air. 

I  have  great  faith  in  instinctive  attraction  and  repulsion. 
I  believe  there  are  people — I  am  one — who  know  at  first 
meeting  whom  they  will  love  and  whom  they  will  hate — 
■who  will  do  them  harm,  and  who  good.  I  believe  this  seu- 
satioa  is  placed  in  them  for  warning  and  guidance.  I  my- 
self have  never  run  counter  to  it,  except  to  my  after  peril. 

It  was  blindly  obeying  this  attraction,  when,  on  leaving, 
I  requested  permission  sometimes  to  join  the  Corries  in 
Miss  Keir's  parloui*. 

She  looked  at  the  doctor ;  he  answered,  smiling — "  You 
are  so  much  better  now,  that  you  may  safely  be  allowed  a 
little  society — especially  that  of  so  celebrated  a  literary 
character  as  my  friend  Mr  Fyfe." 

Literature  ! — faugh !    I  had  forgotten  the  very  word. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  her  I  was  an  author  ?"  I  said,  a9 
we  turned  out  of  doors ;  Corrie  remorselessly  exacting  the 
walk  before  the  noon-day  bath.  "  Why  could  you  not  let 
me  stand  for  once  upon  my  own  footing ;  let  her  judge  me 
not  by  what  I  do,  but  what  I  am.  Yet " — and  a  bitter  con- 
viction of  what  a  contemptible  specimen  of  manhood  I  had 
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sunk  to.  forced  itself  upon  my  mind — "  Yet,  a  hard  judg- 
ment that  mirht  have  been.' 

"  Not  from  her.  She  knows  that  some  characters,  sorely 
tried,  must  be  judged,  not  solely  from  what  they  are,  hut 
from  what  they  aspire  to  be — and  one  day  may  be.  Why 
should  I  have  kept  incog,  your  best  self — ^your  books?  She 
has  read  them  all." 

"  Has  she?  I  am  sorry.  No — glad.  For  after  all, 
with  all  my  shams,  she  will  find  the  real  Alexander  Fyfa 
by  snatches  there.  But  enough  of  myself.  I  want  to  talk 
about  her." 

"  You  seem  greatly  pleased  with  her.  Yet  few  take  to 
her  at  ones,  she  is  so  very  quiet." 

"  But  her  quietness  gives  one  a  sense  of  rest,  and  her 
soft  way  of  moving  throws  a  harmony  over  the  room.  She 
is  not  unlike  the  instrument  she  plays.  You  cannot  fancy 
her  attuned  to  the  drawing-room  ditties  and  ball-room  jigs 
of  life — you  cannot  conceive  of  her  either  beautiful  or 
young." 

The  doctor  silently  smiled. 

"T  mean,  there  is  in  her  that  which  transcends  both 
ynnlh  and  beauty — a  cheerful  sacredness — a  wholesome 
calm.  She  seems  to  do  me  good.  I  should  like  to  know 
more   of  her." 

"  That  is  very  easy,  if  her  health  keeps  improving." 

"Has  she  been  long  an  invaHd?" 

"  Four  years." 

"How  did  you  meet  her?" 

"  Literally,  at  the  gates  of  death.  In  the  boat  I  told 
you  of,  after  our  ship  went  down " 

"  Was  she  that  one  woman  saved  ?" 

"  She  was.  She  had  a  brother  and  sister  with  her, 
bringing  Ihcm  to  Europe.  I  got  them  into  the  boat.  For 
six  days  she  was  the  strength  of  us  all.  Then  the  little 
sister  died  on  her  lap.     The  brother  survnved." 

James  Corrie  cleared  his  throat;  we  walked  on  a  few 
yards — 

"  Such  a  quiet  creature — who  would  have  believed  it 
of  her?" 

'•  Nobody  does,  and  nobody  need ;  such  deeds  are  not 
done  for  the  world,  and  she  has  been  quite  as  heroic — if  you 
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will  use  the  word — in  her  illness  since,  as  at  the  time  of 
the  shipwreck." 

"  How  is  she  affected?" 

"  With  almost  constant  neuralgic  and  rhciunatic  pains ; 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  she  has  been 
able  to  walk — or  even  to  stand." 

"  And  the  brother  ]" 

"  He  is  walking  the  hospitals  in  Edinburgh.  She  strug- 
gled on  with  him  for  six  montlis  IjII  she  fell  ill — fortunately 
in  my  mother's  house.     She  has  never  quite  recovered." 

"  Do  you  think  she  ever  will  recover?" 

"  Certainly.  That  is— if  ft  bo  the  will  of  God.  Now, 
Fyfe,  your  hour  is  come — to  the  '  dnpping-sheet ' — away !" 

I  left  him ;  and  he  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Small — plain — and  not  young !  Very  attractive  des- 
cription, truly.  But  the  patients  here  seem  all  middle- 
aged.  What  with  baths  and  walks  to  cut  up  the' day,  and 
your  friend  Corrie  to  look  after  one,  with  his  awfully  honest, 
righteous  eyes,  one  can't  get  tlie  least  bi^t  of  iiarmless  amuse- 
ment." 

"  Except  with  Miss  Jessie.     You  flirt  enough  with  her." 

"  Put  that  verb  in  the  passive  voice — do,  my  good  fel- 
low. I  merely  respond.  Wliat  a  wild  devil  she  is — just 
like  pepper  and  mustard — French  mustard.  It's  the  only 
bit  of  spice  left  in  your  terribly  wholesome  hydropathic  diet. 
I  might  amuse  myself  really  with  her  if  she  were  only 
young." 

"  Lt  he.min  de  samuser,  seems  the  only  possible  element 
in  your  affairs  of  this  sort." 

"  Exactly  so." 

And  he  sauntered  back  into  the  drawing-room,  where, 
our  aquatic  duties  all  done,  there  was  usually  a  most  merry 
circle  till  bed-time.  Into  which  circle  handsome  Hardy  had 
dropped  like  a  god-send,  and  even  by  his  third  night  made 
himself  acceptable  to  everybody  there,  and  especially  to 
Miss  Jessie  Corrie. 
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Yet  I  had  no  qualms  on  lici-  account ;  if,  indeed,  I  could 
have  felt  enough  interest  in  life  to  sxifter  qualms  about  any- 
thing. Tlio  lady  was — like  Isopel,  in  Borrow's  "  Laven- 
gro"  (you  see,  unlike  many  authors,  I  do  read  other  books 
besides  my  ovra) — "  largo  and  fierce,  and  able  to  take  her 
own  part."  I  did  not  think  she  had  a  heart ;  anyhow,  it  did 
not  matter  its  bchisf  broken — most  people's  are  ;  else  where 
would  all  the  poems  and  novels  como  from? 

"  As  you  will,  my  good  friends,"  thought  I,  watching  them 
lounging,  flirting,  and  laughing.  "  It's  a  case  of  diamond 
cut  diamond.  Skim  away  over  life's  shallows  in  your  paint- 
ed jolly-boats.  You'll  swamp  no  one — not  even  each 
other ;  or,  if  you  did,  it's  no  bvisiness  of  mine." 

But  just  at  that  minute  I  paused — I  caught  a  tone  of 
tlie  harmonium  down-stairs. 

"  Now,"  thinks  I  to  myself,  "  I  wonder  what  those  eyes 
down  below  would  say  if  they  were  looking  on  instead  of 
mine.  "Would  they  have  my  cynicism — my  contemptu- 
ous laissez-faire  1  But,  'Physician,  heal  thyself!'  How 
can  I  be  bold  enough  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  another's  eye, 
when  I  am  stiU  blinded  by  the  beam  in  my  own.  Blinder 
than  ever — or  else  coming  into  the  light  makes  me  feel  it 
more — since  morning." 

Our  fourth  day  at  Highwood — and  Sunday;  Austin 
escorted  a  carriage-full  of  ladies  to  church — he  thought  it 

more  "  respectable."     For  me 

Oh,  thou  one  Father  of  the  universe — one  infinite  and 
unapproachable  Wisdom — one  all-satisfying  and  all-perfect 
Love — when  wilt  Tliou  visit  me? — when  wilt  Thou  en- 
lighten me? — when  wilt  Thou  comfort  mel  I  stand  under 
the  pine-wood  on  the  hill-top,  where  the  air  is  so  rare,  and 
the  wind  so  wild — it  seems  nearer  to  Thee.  I  long  to  die 
and  learn  Thy  mysteries — to  die  and  be  filled  with  Thy  love. 
My  soul  cries  unto  Thee  with  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter 
cry — which  is  often  the  only  evidence  it  has  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. I  do  not  believe  in  myself  at  all — my  worthless, 
aimless,  broken-spirited,  miserable  self;  but  I  believe  in 
Thee. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  But 
only  the  fool;  or,  perhaps,  he  who  pays  a  guinea  toll  to 
heaven  on  a  silver  charity-plate,  or  keeps  a  bishop  to  pray 
for  hina.    To-day,  I  prefer  the  bill-top,  and  Parson  Breeze, 
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Descending  the  hill,  I  met  Come,  and  went  in  with  him 
to  speak  to  Miss  Keir.     He  told  her  what  I  had  been  saying. 

She  pointed  to  a  line  she  had  been  setting  as  a  copy  for 
the  lodge-keeper's  lame  daughter,  whom  she  usually  taught 
to  write  of  a  Sunday :  — 

"  In  every  place,  he  that  loveth  God,  and  worketh  right- 
eousness, is  accepted  of  Him." 

That  was  the  best  sermon  after  all.  That  was  what  the 
Divine  Preacher  on  the  mount  would  have  said  to  us,  EUice 
Keir ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Water  cure !  I  think,  Doctor,  3''our  system  is  directed 
not  only  to  the  body,  but  the  soul.  Mine  feels  cleaner 
than  of  yore." 

"Does  it?" 

We  were  pacing  the  terrace  walk — Miss  Keir  and  Mi^s 
Jessie  watching  us  from  the  window.  It  had  become  a 
matter  of  custom  that  I  should  always  spend  a  morninc;; 
hour  or  two  in  her  room.  They  were  the  best  hours  of 
the  day. 

"  What  a  calm,  clear  mind  hers  is — purified  by  suffer- 
ing, full  of  inward  faith.  How  she  looks  through  all  shams 
right  down  into  divine  Truth.  Like — if  the  simile  were 
not  as  hackneyed  as  Piccadilly  in  May — like  a  steady-eyed 
astronomer  looking  down  into  a  well.  We  see  only  the 
glaring  noon  without,  or  the  black  incrusted  sides :  she 
sees  the  stars  at  the  bottom.  She  knows  where  to  look  for 
them,  because  she  believes  they  are  there," 

"  You  are  quite  poetical  again." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  write  my  book,  if  you  would  let  me." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  And  sometimes  I  could  almost  fancy  that  Alexander 
Fyfe's  boy-heart  was  only  buried,  with  the  old  knight's 
under  that  sim-dial,  and  that  a  trifle  of  digging  would  bring 
it  to  the  surface  again — ^slightly  decayed,  perhaps,  but  a 
human  heart  still." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  marrying?"  said  the  Doctor,  \ery 
gravely. 
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"  No ;  nor  of  loving,  in  thaf.  sense.  It  isn't  in  me.  Bub 
simply  of  resuscitating  from  fast  corruption  that  afore- 
said portion  of  human  anatomy,  which  we  authors  trade 
in  so  much  that  we  leave  no  material  for  home  use." 

"  Do  speak  plainly ;  I  am  but  a  plain  man." 

"  For  the  which  thank  Heaven !  Merely,  CoiTie,  that 
we  authors  are  liable,  above  most  people,  to  the  danget 
that,  while  preaching  to  others,  ourselves  should  l"iecome 
castaways.  We  persuade  ourselves  that  to  paint  high  vir- 
tue is  to  exemplify  it.  We  hke  to  act  leader  and  chorus,  in- 
stead of  principal — to  talk  rather  than  to  work.  In  brief, 
we  write  when  we  ought  to  live." 

"  Possibly.     But  what  are  you  driving  at  T 

"This.  Here  have  I  been  lauding  \v^  the  ideal  these 
thirteen  years ;  have  scribbled  folios  on  moral  power, 
heroism,  self-denial,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  have,  indeed ;  your  writings  arc  beautiful." 

"  My  writings  !  And  what  am  I  ?  A  self-engrossed, 
sicldy,  miserable,  hypochondriacal  fool." 

"  My  dear  feUow  !" 

"  It  is  true !  And  that  woman,  ElCcc  Keir,  who  never 
wrote  a  line  in  aU  her  days,  she  lives  a  poem.  Such  a  one 
as  in  aU  my  days  I  will  never  be  able  to  write." 

"  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,"  answered  the  doctor,  smil- 
ing.     "  Come  along." 

He  told  her,  almost  word  for  word.  She  looked  in  his 
face,  and  blushed  up  to  the  eyes — a  vivid,  tremvilous,  happy 
blush, 

"Mr.  Fyfe  is  quite  mistaken,  you  know." 

"I  know  he  is  mistaken  in  one  thing.  We  need  only 
judge  ourselves,  as  we  trust  we  shall  be  judged,  according 
to  our  gifts.  He  whose  gift  it  is  to  wi-ite  great  books, 
though  himself  far  below  his  own  ideal,  is,  when  not  false 
to  it  in  his  life,  a  means  of  ennobling  other  lives;  and 
though  to  my  mind  a  great  life  is  nobler  than  any  book, 
still  to  have  written  a  great  book  is — to  have  done  some- 
thing. Nev^r  let  a  rose-bush  despise  itself  because  it  is  not 
an  oak." 

"  Yes,"  Miss  Keir  added,  her  eyes  turning  from  Dr  James 
to  me,  "  it  should  rather  abide  in  peace,  and  grow  to  the 
utmost  perfection  its  own  roses.  They  are  very  dear  and 
sweet." 
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She  teld  out  her  hand.  It  was  better  to  me  than  a 
laurel  crown. 

Henceforward  I  began  truly  to  live :  the  first  time  I  had 
lived  for  years.  Up  ere  daylight,  instead  of  that  stupor  of 
body  and  soul  which  used  to  last  till  near  mid-dav.  The 
baths — out  of  which  one  comes  merry  as  a  child  and  strong 
as  a  Hercules.  Tlie  walks — clasping  nature  like  a  mis- 
tress; natiure,  always  lovely  and  beloved,  even  when  she 
pelted  me  with  rain-storms,  frowned  at  me  through  leaden 
skies,  soaked  me  with  her  soft,  perpetual  tears. 

I  wiU  not  say  what  it  was  to  be  every  day,  and  many 
hours  in  the  day,  under  the  heavenly  darkness  of  light — if  I 
may  coin  the  paradox — of  the  eyes  of  Ellice  Keir. 

She  never  grew,  in  mine,  any  yoimger  or  any  handsomer ; 
in  truth,  I  hardly  thought  of  her  physical  self  at  all.  It 
was  a  pure  abstract  recognition  of  my  ideal  of  nioral  beauty 
■ — ^more  perfect  than  in  any  woman  I  had  ever  known. 

Pardon,  pardon,  0  first  love  of  my  youth !  Tliine  eyes 
are  closed — closed ! 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


"  "Well,  if  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  (I  don't  think  one 
man  has  a  right  to  give  it  to  another  man — hardly  even  one 
friend  to  another  friend,  without) — I  consider  you  are  not 
acting  like  that  most  sensible,  upright,  gentlemanly  youth 
I  knew  ten  years  ago — Austin  Hardy." 

"  Pshaw !  don't  bring  up  ten  years  ago.  Our  virtues 
wear  out  hke  our  clothes.  We  can't  go  shabby.  Best  get 
another  suit." 

"  But  let  it  be,  at  least,  as  decent  as  the  former." 

"If  it  can,  i.e.,  if  there's  any  cash  to  get  it  with.  But 
let's  talk  plain  English,  Wliat  have  you  to  say?  Do  you 
think  I  shall  get  into  a  scrape?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss  Jessie  is  a  wise  one,  and  a  sharp 
one,  too.  She  isn't  the  least  likely  to  break  her  heart  for 
you.     She  only  coquettes  a  little." 

"  Mighty  little.  Your  friend  the  Doctor  keeps  such  a 
steady  look  out,  one  would  think  he  wanted  her  for  himself. 
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Tlien  the  old  people;  I  suppose  it's  their  duty  to  watch 
black  sheep  for  the  credit  of  their  establishment.  Never 
was  there  a  fellow  who  had  so  few  opportunities  of  love- 
making,  even  if  he  chose.  But  I  don't  choose.  I  only  want 
to  amuse  myself."  «» 

"  That  is — you  find  yourself  in  a  world  where  people 
live,  work,  struggle ;  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  amuse  yom'- 
self !  Tired  of  all  other  shams,  you  put  on  the  largest  sham 
of  all — the  highest,  strongest  feeling  a  human  being  can 
have — love,  just  '  to  amuse  yoiu'self.'  - 
"  You're  civil,  Alexander." 
"  I'm  honest." 

"  Don't  fly  into  a  passion ;  you  know  I  always  listen  to 
you.     Wliy  did  you  not  give  me  this  sermon  a  week  ago?" 
"Why,  indeed!" 

"  There's  something  changed  about  you,  Alick,  my  boy. 
You  don't  talk  such  rigmarole  as  you  used  to  do,  nor  in  such 
a  savage  tone.  Also,  you  look  quieter — not  so  nervous. 
You  will  grow  into  a  '  show  case,'  as  our  friend  Corrie  would 
say.     It  is  really  the  water  ciore." 

"  Probably.  But  never  mind  me.  I'm  talking  about 
you,  and  Miss  Jessie  likewise,       Mark  me,  Austin,   that 

yotmg  woman " 

"  Hold  there.  Middle-aged.  Thirty-one,  at  least ;  else 
I  might  have  thought  seriously  of  her — for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  She  is  a  good  figure,  large  and  lady-hke — very  de- 
cent requisites  for  Mrs  Hardy.  More  I  can't  expect. 
Well,  what  about  'that  young  woman?'  " 

"  Merely,  that  she  never  had  any  heart  at  all ;  or,  if  she 
had,  she  has  worn  it  on  her  sleeve,  till  the  daws  have  pecked 
it  away." 

"Just  like  mine." 

"  I  wonder  you'll  even  condescend  to  play  at  folly — still 
worse,  at  mock  sentiment,  with  her.     She  who  is  all  false, 
from  top  to  toe,  without  and  within." 
"  Heigho !     So  am  I." 

"  You're  not,  Austin  Hardy.  You  think  it  fine  to  sham 
vice ;  you're  too  lazy  to  struggle  through  to  virtue ;  but 
you're  an  honest  fellow  at  heart." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Alick,"  said  Ke,  in  a  gruff  voice. 
"  Here  comes  the  lovely  young  Jessie.    Welcome !    She  is 
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just  in  time  to  spread  her  petals  to  the  suniise,  my  fair 
Flower  of  Dmnblaue." 

For — and  let  me  premise  that  this  is  a  most  original  scene 
for  a  tryste,  and  quite  peculiar  to  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment— I  ought  to  have  said  that  we  were  taking  our  morn- 
ing walk,  all  things  being  yet  dusky  in  the  cloudy  winter 
dawn.  Though  in  the  east,  and  up  even  to  the  zenith,  the 
sky  was  catching  a  faint  rosy  tinge ;  and  between  the  two 
pinewoods  one  vivid  sulphur-coloured  cloud  showed  that 
somewhere,  far  below  the  visible  horizon,  the  svm  was  begin- 
ning to  shine. 

I  maintain,  from  personal  experience  at  Highwood,  that 
sunrise  in  general  is  what  a  schoolboy  would  call  "  a  great 
humbug  " — ''  a  dead  take  in."  But  still  it  has  a  peculiarity 
of  its  own,  especially  on  a  winter  morning.  The  worthy  old 
sun  seems  to  climb  up  so  doegedly  pertinacious,  so  patiently 
strong,  though  shorn  of  his  bea-ms — struggling  thi"ough  mist 
and  damp  to  smile  upon  a  poor  earth,  who  is  too  weary, 
ragged,  and  wan,  to  welcome  him.  But  steadily  he  rises — 
like  a  high  honest  pui^pose  dawning  in  the  hopeless  winter 
of  a  man's  days,  when  time  is  short  and  weather  bleak ;  yet 
steadily  he  rises,  and  comes  at  last  to  daybreak — daylight — 
ay,  unto,  perfect  noon-day. 

I  began  to  think  sometimes  on  this  wise — even  though 
it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  had  sat  and  watched  my  life's 
sun  go  down — wat<;hed  stoically,  with  open  eyes  that  never 
blenched  nor  moistened ;  yet  every  morning  at  this  hour,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  rise  to-morrow. 

And  Austin? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Bless  my  life!  Is  that  your  wonderful  Miss  Keirl 
What  a  very  plain  woman." 

It  was  her  first  appearance  in  the  evening  circle,  and  I 
had  offered  Hardy  to  introduce  him.  Of  course,  receiving 
this  reply,  I  immediately  turned,  and  left  him  to  his  own 
devices. 

A  "  plain  woman,"  was  she?   Perhaps.    I  could  not  tell ; 
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[  had  scarcely  thousflit  about  it.  If  I  did  now,  it  wa^  only 
vaguely — thinking  of  an  observation  once  made  on  a  lady,  a 
friend  of  mine.  Its  object  told  it  me  herself,  with  a  simple, 
grateful  pleasure,  touched  even  to  tears :  "  He  said,  he 
never  knew  whether  I  was  pretty  or  not ;  he  only  knew  that 
he  loved  me." 

And  I  loved  Ellice  Keir,  in  that  sort  of  hamiless  way, 
with  a  tender  friendship  which",  when  both  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  life,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  and  free,  it  does  a  man 
good  to  bestow,  and  is  sweet  for  a  woman  to  receive.  So  I 
reasoned.     Oh  !  fool,  fool,  fool ! 

She  sat  in  the  fireside  arm-chair,  the  same  little  black- 
stoled  figure,  the  sound  of  whose  voice  was  seldom  heard, 
yet  whose  mute  smile  created  around  her  a  circle  of  bright- 
ness. Sun-like,  she  appeared  to  draw  from  the  various 
calyx  of  every  human  heart  some  perfume — usually  the  best 
perfimie  it  had. 

Gradually  nearly  all  the  party  gathered  round  her ;  and 
a  few  stragglers  only  "were  left  apart,  including  Hardy  and 
Miss  Corrie.     At  last  I  heard  him  behind  me. 

"  How  glad  everybody  seems  to  have  Miss  Keir  back  here 
again." 

"  That  is  not  wonderful." 

"  There  is  a  genei-al  seceding  to  her.  I  suppose  I  must 
e'en  follow  the  herd.  Come,  you  may  introduce  me,  if 
you  like." 

"  By  no  means.  How  could  you  be  expected  to  do  the 
civil  to  such  '  a  very  plain  woman  V  " 

"  Ton  my  life,  and  so  she  is.     But  there's  something  odd 
about  her.     Tliose  eyes — I  felt  them  at  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room.     Tliey  seem  to  be  finding  me  out.     Confess — 
have  you  been  telling  her  any  of  my  misdeeds?** 
"  Austin  Hardy !" 

"  Well,  it  would  not  be  hke  you.  Now  for  it ;  lead  the 
victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.     I'm  prepared." 

But  Miss  Keir  was  already  retiring.  A  mere  introduc- 
tion passed — no  more. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Austin,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and  giving 
me  a  slight  wink,  as  Miss  Jessie  came  on  in  full  sail  nj)  to 
the  chair  where  he  was  lounging.  "No  matter;  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  old  silly  ways.  It's  easier,  now  that  woman  is 
out  of  the  rooHu" 
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Hardy  held  out  for  one  evenin?^ — two — the  bcghming  of 
the  third  ;  said  she  was  clever,  and  he  hated  clever  women  ; 
quiet,  and  he  liked  to  be  amused.  Afterwards,  I  saw  him 
listening,  with  polite,  abstracted  smile,  to  the  large  dose  of 
"  amusement "  Miss  Jessie  always  furnished ;  but  his  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  fire-side  circle,  now  a  brighter  circle 
than  ever,  since  Miss  Keir  was  its  centre.  No,  not  its 
centre  ;  for  her  attraction  in  society  was  more  of  the  passive 
kind.  She  dfd  not  shine  herself,  but  she  created  a  fresh, 
clear  atmosphere,  in  which  every  one  else  shone  brighter 
than  before.  Finally,  Hardy  was  discovered  leaning  be- 
hind the  velvet  arm-chair,  attentive  to  the  discussion.  It 
was  something  about  Northumberland  mines,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  miners. 

"  Miss  Keir  is  spealdng  to  you,  Mr.  Hardy." 

It  was  really  droll  to  see  him  bend  forward  with  that 
eager,  pleased  face,  to  "  such  a  very  plain  woman." 

"  Yes,  my  property  docs  lie  among  the  mining  country, 
but  I  never  troubled  my  head  much  about  it.  I  have  had 
no  time." 

"  No  time?" 

"  That  is,  I  fear  I  have  never  had  energy  enough  to  make 
time.     I  am  a  very  lazy  fellow,  as  Fyfc  would  tell  you." 

She  smiled  again,  and  said  something  more  which  I  did 
not  hear.     Austin  brightened  up. 

"  Ay,  my  covisin  has  always  a  good  word  for  me  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  am  not  fit  for  anything  of  the  sort.  I  couldn't  take 
the  trouble.  My  propei-ty  is  the  greatest  burden  of  my 
life." 

Here  Jessie  Come  tittered  out  some  very  commonplace 
remark,  to  which  he  replied  with  one  of  his  usual  fulsome 
speeches  to  women;  but  still  kept  talking  to  Miss  Keir — 

"  Duties'  of  property  did  you  say  ?  Dreadful  word,  '  duty  !' 
Quite  out  of  my  line.  Besides,  it's  too  late  now.  With  my 
ill-health " 

Here  he  seemed  conscious  of  her  amused  look  resting  on 
his  brawny  figTire  and  ruddy  face — 

"Well,  I  fear  you  and  the  doctor  must  find  out  a  bet- 
ter man  for  the  caiTying  out  of  your  philanthropic  plans. 
I  have  been  too  long  given  up  to  the  do-nothing  system." 

Yet  he  lingered  and  Ustened,  gradually  with  some  real 
interest  gleaming  through  his  elegant  languor;   now  and 
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then  joining  in  the  conversation  with  a  word  or  two  of  the 
capital  good  sense  he  could  furnish  at  will,  though  he  was 
not  cursed  to  any  heavy  degree  with  that  commodity  called 
"  brains."  At  parting,  Miss  Keir  shook  hands  with  him, 
with  a  friendly  word  or  two. 

"  By  Jove,  Fyf e,  that  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  woman,  just  for 
a  change.  I'm  rather  tired  of  beauties.  One  is  obliged  to 
think  before  one  speaks  to  her,  just  as  if  she  were  a  man."- 

"  Her  sex  is  indebted  to  you." 

"  Pshaw !  she  is  not  a  bit  of  a  woman." 

"  Altogether  a  woman,  I  think." 

"  Well,  have  your  own  way." 

He  stood  long  meditating,  a  rare  fact  for  Austin  Hardy. 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  those  schemes  of  hers.  When 
I  was  twenty-one  I  used  to  have  grand  notions  about  im- 
proving my  estates,  and  living  patriarch  of  the  country-side, 
after  the  good  old  fashion.  But  all  vanished  in  smoke. 
It's  too   late  now." 

"No  good  thing  is  ever  too  late.  Did  you  not  hear  her 
saying  sol  She  thinks  you  might  carry  out  many  of  the 
Doctor's  sanitary  and  educational  schemes.  She  told  me 
she  wished  you  would." 

"  Did  she  ?  But  I  have  not  the  power,  and  it  isn't  worth 
while.  Let  iho  world  jog  on  as  it  likes,  it  will  last  my 
time.  However,  perhaps  I  may  jixst  hear  what  she  says  on. 
the  subject  to-morrow." 

I  smiled  to  myself,  and  was  satisfied. 

"  By-the-bye,  Ahck,  I  altogether  forgot  to  bid  good-night 
to  Jessie  Corrie." 

Substitution  is  the  true  theory  of  amendment.  Knock 
a  rotten  substance  out  by  driving  a  sound  wedge  in. 

So  thought  I,  when  two  days  after,  I  saw  Austin  making 
himself  busy — at  least  as  busy  as  a  man  can  well  be  who 
is  going  through  the  water  treatment — in  this  new  interest, 
which  perhaps  was  the  only  real  interest  he  was  capable  of. 
It  roused  his  best  self — that  for  which  nature  intended  him 
— the  active,  upright,  benevolent  country  gentleman. 

He  took  to  plans,  drawings,  blue-books,  works  on  poli- 
tical economy,  and  spent  half  the  morning  in  that  little 
parlour  I  so  loved,  with  Dr  James  Corrie  and  Miss  Keir. 

The  former  said  to  me,  watching  him — 

o 
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*'  Here's  a  change  in  our  friend  ]\Ir  Hardy.    I  fancy  he, 
too,  is  participating  in  the  spiritual  water  cure." 
"  It  appears  so." 
JTor  did  I  grudge  him  that  healing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  a  Novemher  day — ^November,  yet  so  mild,  so  sun- 
shiny, so  heavenly  calm,  that  but  for  the  thinned  trees,  the 
brown  heather,  the  withered  fern,  you  would  have  thought 
it  spring. 

Her  pony's  feet  were  up  to  the  fetlock  in  dead  beech 
leaves,  making  a  soft  rustle  as  we  climbed  the  hill  after 
her.  We — that  is,  Miss  Corrie,  Hardy,  Dr  James,  and 
I.  The  old  Dr  Corrie  and  his  wife  were  a  good  way  be- 
hind. They,  too,  had  made  a  point  of  joining  the  trimnph- 
ant  procession  which  celebrated  Miss  Keir's  return  to  the 
outer  world;   for  everybody  levied  her — everybody! 

She  seemed  to  know  and  feel  it — ^to  sun  herself  in  it 
almost  as  a  child  does.  For,  though  thirty  years  old,  there 
was  still  in  her  a  great  deal  of  the  child.  Trouble  had 
passed  over  her,  ripening,  not  blasting,  and  left  her  in  the 
Indian  svunmer  of  her  days,  a  season  almost  as  beautiful 
as  spring.  In  that  golden  brightness,  one  of  us  at  least 
lived,  moniing,  noon,  and  eve,  and  half  believed  it  was  the 
return  of  May. 

"  This  day  seems  made  on  purpose  for  you,  Miss  Keir," 
said  Austin,  as  he  struggled  up  the  hill,  assisting  Miss 
Jessie  kindly  and  courteously  (perhaps  more  kindly  and 
courteously  than  ever  since  his  manner  had  gradually  sunk 
to  that  and  nothing  more).  The  lady  looked  cross,  and 
complained  of  damp  leaves.  In  her  was  nothing  of  the 
Indian  smnmer,  but  an  affectation  of  girlishness,  a  frantic 
clinging  to  a  lost  youth,  which  is  at  once  the  saddest  and 
most  hateful  thing  I  know. 

"  Eight  hours  since,  when  Hardy  and  I  took  our  morn- 
ing walk,  this  moor  was  all  white  with  hoar  frost.  Are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  not  cold,  Miss  Keir?" 
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"  Let  me  run  and  get  her  my  fur  cape,  Alick.  Will  you 
help  Miss  Corrie  for  a  minute  or  two?" 

"  Mr  Hardy  is  certainly  better ;  he  has  learnt  to  run  like 
any  school-boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  am^\sed  satisfac- 
tion. 

"And  to  fetch  and  carry  like  any  spaniel,"  observed 
Miss  Jessie  Coriie,  whose  regai*d  cooling  down,  gave  out  a 
satirical  spark  or  two  occasionally.  "  Marvellous  change ! 
A  month  ago,  he  thought  of  nobody  in  the  world  but  his 
dearly-beloved  self." 

"  He  was  ill  then,"  I  said. 

Laughing  at  my  sharpness,  she  bent  forward  to  a  whis- 
per of  Miss  Keir's,  which  she  repeated  aloud  with  variations 
afterwards. 

"  Mr.  Hardy,  EUice  is  much  obliged.  She  says  you  run 
like  a  school-boy,  and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  and  have  learned 
at  last  to  think  of  other  folk  in  the  house  beside  your  be- 
loved self." 

"Did  she  say  so?" 

That  hurt  look  on  Austin's  blase  visage  was  somethinsr 
new — new  as  the  odd  shyness  with  which  he  gave  the  fur  to 
me  to  wrap  her  in — he,  the  erewhile  officious  squire  of 
dames ! 

Ellice  turned  on  him  her  bright,  true,  heart-satisfpng 
smile. 

"  Jessie  mistakes  a  little.  I  said  that  Mr  Hardy  thinka 
of  everybody  in  the  house  except  himself." 

Austin  showed  that  he  could  not  only  run,  but  blush  like 
any  school-boy ;  so  pleasant  seemed  her  praise. 

On  we  went  through  the  moorland,  down  in  the  ferny 
dell  where  those  three  cedars  stood,  huge  and  dark,  with 
the  faint  sunbeams  on  their  tops,  and  damp  earthiness  at 
their  feet. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said  Dr  James.  "  Very  unsanitary 
spot.  There's  a  wholesome  breeze  and  a  grand  view  half 
•way  up  Torbury  Hill." 

So  we  ascended,  knee-deep  in  heather,  in  which  poor  Miss 
Jessie  was  stranded.  Austin  took  her  safely  home,  and 
came  "tearing"  back,  his  hair  flying  all  abroad,  and  his 
clothes  catching  on  furze-bushes.  How  his  London  friends 
would  have  stared !     I  told  him  so. 

"  Never  mind.    You  are  growing  just  as  much  of  a  boy 
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yourself,  old  fellow.     I  think,  Miss  Keir,  it  must  h&  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  Highwood  that  makes  one  young." 

He  might  have  said,  only  he  never  made  one  of  his 
pretty  speeches  to  her,  that  she  herself  furnished  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  For,  in  truth,  her  cheek  had  a  girlish 
rosiness;  a  tint  hke  the  inside  leaves  of  those  delicate, 
peach-coloured  chrysanthemums  she  was  so  fond  of.  I 
think — oh,  contemptibly-sentimental  thought !  —  I  would 
like  to  have  my  grave  planted  with  chrysanthemums.  They 
come  so  cheerful  and  fair  in  the  winter  time,  and  they 
always  remind  me  of  Highwood  and  of  Ellice  Keir.  She 
once  said,  they  looked  like  a  handful  of  happiness  gathered 
when  one  is  growing  old. 

But  we  all  eschewed  age  to-day — ay,  even  the  Doctor, 
whose  general  gravity  was  such,  that  most  of  the  patients 
looked  upon  him  as  more  antiquated  and  reverend  than  his 
father.  He  threw  off  his  antiquity  now.  He  strode 
through  the  heather,  led  the  pony,  pointed  out  the  sunset. 
He  had  always  the  keenest  sense  of  natiural  beauty;  his 
large  grey  eye  softened  and  brightened  as  it  turned  on 
Ellice  Keir. 

"  How  strange,  how  sad  it  must  be  to  have  to  seek  out 
God  in  natiire !  To  us,  all  natiwe  is  but  an  emanation  from 
God." 

I  listened.  He  and  she  together — Cliristian  man  and 
Christian  woman — had  said  some  sweet,  Christ-like  words 
to  me  ere  this ;  better  still,  had  lived  before  me.  It  seemed 
strange  now  that  I  had  ever  cried  out  in  that  temporary  in- 
sanity of  unbeUef  with  which  this  history  begins.  I  stood 
"  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind."  It  will  be  imagined  the 
sort  of  feeling  with  which  I  often  looked,  as  to-day,  from 
one  face  to  the  other — what  calm,  noble,  blessed  faces  they 
were  ! — especially  hers. 

Austin  did  the  same.  He  had  a  great  kindness  for  the 
Doctor ;  and  as  for  Miss  Keir 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  stepping  closer  to  her  saddle, 
"  this  place  is  curiously  like  Netherlands.  The  country- 
side is  all  barren  moor,  just  as  this,  dotted  with  tumble- 
down huts,  where  those  brutes  of  riotous  miners  live.  Ah ! 
you  smile.  It  shall  not  be  so  another  year.  Indeed,  it 
shall  not,  Miss  Keir.     I'll  see  what  I  can  do."- 
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"  Bravo!  What  you  can  do,  will  be  no  little,  Mr 
Hardy." 

"  TTiank  you,  Doctor.  And  there,  behind  just  such  a  fir- 
wood  as  that,  the  house  stands.  Poor  old  Netherlands,  I 
have  not  been  there  these  ten  years.  It  is  getting  sadly 
dilapidated,  my  steward  tells  me — but  then  it's  his  interest 
to  tell  me  hes — they  all  do.  What  were  you  saying,  JMiss 
Keir?" 

He  bent  forward  to  hear  her. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  answered,  deprecatingly. 
"  Bless  me,  it  never  struck  me  my  laziness  was  harming 
anybody  but  myself;  but  for  the  future,  I  promise,  and 
Fyfe  knows  I  never  break  my  promise.  Doctor,  you  may 
well  cry  '  Bravo !'  There's  a  good,  star  rising  over  poor  old 
Netherlands.  You  must  come  and  see  me  there." 
Then,  in  a  lower  tone — 
"  Will  you  come  too,  Miss  Keir?" 

She  hesitated,  coloured  slightly,  or  I  fancied  so;  finally, 
gave  a  smiling  assent.  Austin  thanked  her,  and  stood 
looking  towards  the  fir-wood,  that  lay  in  a  black  bank  under 
the  sunset. 

"  Poor  old  Netherlands — dear  old  Netherlands !"  he 
raiurmured  more  than  once,  in  the  soft  tone  he  had  used 
years  ago,  when  talking  to  my  little  sister,  Mary. 

I  also  was  young  then.  Heavens  !  what  is  it  to  be  young ! 
"  Oh,  my  youth — my  youth !"  cried  out  my  heart  too, 
and  seemed  to  catch  at  its  last  gleaming,  even  as  each  wave 
of  moor,  each  stump  of  tree  caught  at  the  siui  as  he  wa3 
going  down,  with  a  wild  clutch,  as  knowing  that  this  glim- 
mer was,  indeed,  the  last — that  afterwards  there  would  be 
nothing  but  gloom.  But  he  went  down,  and  it  was  light 
stiU. 

"  This  is  the  strangest  winter  evening,"  I  said.  "  It  will 
not  grow  dark.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dainty,  bright 
new  moon?" 

"  We  must  go  home  for  all  that,"  insisted  the  Doctor — 
smiling. 

"  Not  yet — just  one  minute  longer.  Miss  Keir." 
I  put  my  arm  on  her  pony's  neck.     I  could  not  see  her 
face,  but  a  fold  or  two  of  her  gown — just  enough  to  feel  she 
was  there.     I  fancied  I  heard  her  sigh.     No  wonder — 
everything  was  so  still  and  beautiful. 
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For  me,  my  sigh  wag  almost  a  sob.  My  soul  was  come 
into  me  again,  I  was  no  longer  a  wretched  clod,  passion- 
less, brainless.  I  could  feel,  enjoy,  create ;  I  was  again  an 
author,  a  poet — greater  yet,  I  was  a  man. 

"Oh,  thank  God,  this  is  like  my  youth!  And  I  am 
young — ^I  am  only  thirty-two.  I  might  hve  my  life  out 
yet." 

"  Live  it !"  said  the  brave,  kind  voice  of  James  Corrie. 

"  Live  it !"  said  the  silent  smile  of  Elhce  Keir. 

"  I  wiU!" 

Tliough  the  vow  was  then  taken  somewhat  in  blindness 
of  what  was,  and  was  to  come,  still,  God  be  witness,  I  shall 
never  break  it  either  to  Him — or  these. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  I've  done  it,  Alick — ^I  thought  I  could." 

And  Hardy,  after  a  three  days'  absence — I  supposed  in 
London — burst  into  our  sitting-room,  a  huge  peripatetic 
snow-drift. 

"Done  what?" 

"  I  forgot — you  don't  know  yet.  But  I'll  teU  you  in  a 
minute,  when  I'm  not  out  of  breath." 

"  Did  you  come  in  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  to-night?" 

"  Surely." 

"  Nobody  expected  you.  You  must  have  had  to  walk 
across  the  country." 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

'■■  Tell  it  not  at  the  Albany,  lest  Highwood  should  be  in- 
undated with  a  flood  of  bachelors  seeking  the  water  cure ! 
That  I  should  have  hved  to  see  Austin  Hardy,  Esquire, 
taking  a  four-mile  night-walk  through  a  heavy  Christmas 
snow !" 

"  Pshaw,  don't  make  game  of  a  fellow ;  it's  only  what  a 
man  ought  to  do,  if  he's  anything  like  a  man." 

He  certainly  looked  every  inch  "  a  man."  His  languid 
affectations,  his  fashionable  drawl,  were  gone.  Even  iiis 
dress — that  Stultzian  toilet  once  rivalling  the  Count  himself 
— was  now  paid  no  more  attention  to  than  any  decent  2:en- 
tlenian  is  justified  in  paying.  His  hair  frizzled,  guiltless 
of  Macassar;  as  for  his  oils  and  his  perfumes,  the  water 
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cuie  seemed  to  have  washed  them  all  away.  Altogether  he 
was  a  vei'y  fine  fellow  indeed — iu  the  physical  line.  My 
own  small  corporeality  slirunk  into  insignificance  beside 
him. 

But  I  had  been  sitting  for  two  hours  looking  direct  into 
those  eyes,  which  looked  as  steadily  into  mine,  in  bright  and 
friendly  commiuiion — those  eyes  which  always  sent  a  deep 
peace,  a  quiet  rest  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
No ;  I  did  not  envy  Austin  Hardy. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,  when  you  have  shaken  off  your 
snow,  sit  down  and  inform  me  of  this  mighty  deed." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing — a  mere  nothing,"  with  that  air  of 
positive  shyness,  which  was  in  him  so  new  and  so  comical. 
"  First,  is  all  v/ell  at  Highwood  V 

"  Certainly.  You  surely  did  not  expect  any  great  inter- 
nal convulsions  to  happen  here  in  thx'ee  days?'' 

"  No ;  but  when  one  is  away,  you  know,  one  fancies 
things.  How  deliciously  quiet  this  place  seems,  after  knock- 
ing about  for  some  hundreds  of  miles." 

"  Some  hundreds  of  miles !     Why  where  have  you  been?" 
"  To  Edinburgh." 

"  To  Edinburgh !  You  who  grumble  at  a  fifty  miles' 
journey.  In  this  snow,  too.  What  important  business 
dragged  you  there?" 

"  Oh,  none.     Only  I  thought  I  ought."     (The  amusing 
noveltv  of  Austin  Hardy's  doing  an  unpleasant  thing  be- 
cause he  ought !)     "  I  v.^ent  to  see  young  Harry  Keir." 
I  was  very  much  astonished. 

"  You  see,"  he  added,  poking  the  fire  hard,  "  I  couldn't 
bear  her  sad  looks,  when  the  young  fellow  and  his  doubtful 
prospects  were  mentioned.  He  is  a  real  fine  fellow — only 
wants  giving  a  start  in  life,  and  he'd  get  on  like  a  house 

on  fire.     Now,  last  week  a  thought  struck  me " 

"Will  you  kindly  leave  off  striking  showers  of  fir-wood 
sparks  into  my  face?" 

"  I  didn't  like  telling  her  beforehand,  lest,  if  it  failed, 
she  should  be  disappointed.  She  loves  that  lad — though, 
by-the-bye,  he  isn't  exactly  a  lad ;  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree this  year,  and  is  mighty  clever,  too — Heigho  !  She  is 
very  fond  of  him  and  he  of  her.  And  by  Jove,  so  he  ought 
to  be." 
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"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me — that  is,  if  you  were  going 
to  tell  me " 

"Certainly,  though  there's  little  to  tell.  Merely,  that  I 
went  to  Edinburgh,  found  out  the  young  man ;  then  hunted 

up  my  friend,  Lord  C ,  who  is  starting  to  Italy  with  his 

sick  son.  A  tolerable  hunt,  too — followed  him  first  to 
Yorkshire,  and  then  to  Bath.  But,  it's  all  settled  now, 
Keir  is  appointed  travelling  physician  at  £300  a-year. 
Not  a  bad  notion — eh,  A  lick  ?  The  young  fellow  is  so  glad 
— ^it  quite  does  one  good  to  think  of  him." 

'■  Does  she  know?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  How  happv  she  will  be !" 

And  it  was  he  who  had  the  power  to  give  her  this  happi- 
ness !    For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  envied  Austin  Hardy. 

"  When  shall  you  tell  her?" 

"  I  don't  know — I — ^I  wish  you  would,  Fyfe.  You  would 
do  it  so  much  better  than  I." 

"  No— no." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


I  was  present  when  she  was  told — told  in  an  awkward, 
unintelligible,  and  even  agitated  fashion,  which  no  one 
would  have  expected  from  that  finished  gentleman  Mr. 
Austin  Hardy. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  vaguely.  "  I 
don't  understand." 

Hardy  repeated  the  information — just  the  bare  fact  of 
her  brother's  appointment,  which  young  Keir  himself  would 
confirm  to-morrow. 

She  believed  at  last,  asking  pardon  for  her  doubt. 
"  But,"  with  that  rare  tear,  which  showed  how  many  could 
have,  or  had  once  flowed  down  her  dear  face,  "  Harry  and 
I  are  not  used  to  being  so  happy." 

No  more  than  tliis.  Nothing  in  her  of  the  tragic  com- 
modity— nothing  that  professional  passion-mongers  like  me 
could  study  a  scene  out  of.  But  my  "  studies  "  had  gone  to 
the  winds  weeks  ago! 

"  And  who  has  done  me  this  kindness,  for  which  I  must 
be  gratefiil  all  my  days  ?     Whom  must  I  thank  T 
He,  generous  fellow,  had  omitted  that  trifle. 
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Of  course,  I  told  her  all. 

Miss  Keir  was  very  much  affected.     She  held  out  both 
her  hands  to  him. 

"  Thank  you.     God  bless  you." 
But  Hardy  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


That  night,  after  the  drawing-room  was  deserted,  I  sat 
alone  there. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  against  the  velvet  arm-chair,  which 
etill  seemed  to  keep  the  impress  and  even  the  perfume  of 
her  black  hair.  Long  meditations  seized  me.  All  my  past 
life  glided  before  me  in  a  moving  picture — the  latter  half 
of  it  standing  still  like  a  diorama  under  ray  gaze.  Then, 
it  began  less  to  fade  than  to  change — new  forms  mingling 
with  the  old,  confusedly  at  first.  Gradually  the  old  shapes 
melted  out,  without  any  sense  of  loss,  and  the  new,  the 
transcendingly  beautiful  and  perfect  scene  stood  out  before 
me,  vivid  as  life  itself. 

I  said  in  my  heart :  "  Every  man,  at  every  great  crisis  of 
his  existence,  has  a  right,  wfthin  reasonable  and  honourable 
bounds,  to  secure  his  own  happiness,  to  grasp  at  the  cup 
which  he  feels  would  be  his  soul's  strength  and  salvation. 
It  shall  be  so.     Therefore,  to-morrow — to-morrow." 

Rising,  I  paced  the  room.  My  weak  nervousness  was 
gone — my  spirit  was  strung  up  to  its  utmost  pitch.  I  was 
able  to  remove  mountains.  My  brain  felt  clear — my  heart 
throbbed  with  all  the  warmth  of  my  youth.  Oh !  what  a 
youth  was  mine !  In  this  moment  it  all  came  back.  I  could 
have  written  a  great  book,  have  lived  a  great  life ;  have 
achieved  the  most  daring  exploit,  have  nerved  myself  to  the 
most  heroic  sacrifice. 

This  was  what  she  had  made  of  me — she,  and  he,  James 
Corrie,  whom  I  honoured  with  all  my  soul.  But — I  loved 
her. 

Strange,  solemn  love — ^more  solemn  than  in  any  yoimg 
man's  love — love  that  comes  in  autumn  season — wild  as 
autumn  blasts,  delicious  and  calm  as  autumn  sunshine.  De- 
licious, not  merely  as  itself,  but  as  the  remembrance  of  by- 
gone spring — clung  to  as  we  cling  to  every  soft  October  day 
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that  dies,  knowing  that  afterwards  nothing  can  come,  noth- 
ing will,  come,  nothing  ought  to  come,  but  winter  and 
snows.  This  fatal  love — I  say  fatal,  simply  implying  that 
it  came  of  fate,  which  means  of  God — was  upon  me,  Alexan- 
der Fyfe,  now. 

I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  murmur  at  it,  nor  blush  for  it :  I 
never  sought  it,  nor  rushed  in  the  way  of  it — it  was  sent^ — 
and  therefore  was  right  to  come. 

Slowly,  and  rather  loath,  I  went  to  my  chamber.  In  our 
parlour  I  saw  Austin  Hardy. 

He  was  sitting  over  the  fire.  I  should  have  passed  liim, 
but  he  tui'ued  round.  Such  a  face — such  a  wan,  haggard, 
wretched  face — that  I  stopped. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  so  late  up?    Are  you  ill?" 

"  No." 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  Come,  tell  me — w&  were  lads 
together." 

He  gi'oaned — "  Oh  that  I  were  a  lad  again !  Alick,  Alick, 
if  you  would  help  me  to  begin  my  life  afresh,  and  make  it 
in  any  way  worthy  of " 

"  Of— out  with  it." 

"  Of  Ellice  Keir." 

I  had  at  times  suspected  this — ^had  even  tried  to  grasp  at 
the  possibility  of  it.  Boldly  too,  as  we  dash  at  some  hor- 
rible doubt  that  we  know  lies  in  wait  for  us — pin  it  to  the 
gi'ound  and  worry  it — with  a  sort  of  hope  that  it  will  either 
vanish  into  air  at  our  touch,  or  that  we  shall  succeed  ra 
slaying  it,  leave  it  dead  at  our  feet,  and  go  on  our  way, 
safe  and  free. 

But  now,  when  the  beast  met  me — when — pshaw !  let 
me  say  it  in  plain  English — when  I  knew  that  my  cousin 
loved  and  wished  to  marry  Ellice  Keir,  it  drove  me  mad. 

All  kinds  of  insanities  whirled  throvigh  my  brain.  If  I 
had  any  connected  impulse  at  all,  it  was  to  fly  at  his  throat 
and  strangle  him. 

But  only — God  be  my  witness — because  he  dared  to  love 
her.  And  certainty  that  she  loved  liim,  would — I  feel  it 
■would — have  sanctified  him  in  my  eyes;  I  could  not  have 
done  him  any  harm. 

Of  course  feelings  like  these  subside,  and  one  smiles  at 
them  afterwards,  as  I  smile  now.  But  I  would  not  like  to 
live  through  that  five  minutes  again. 
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It  passed  in  total  silence,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never 
uttered  a  sound. 

Austin  at  last  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  me.  I 
steadily  met  his  eyes.     There  was  no  mistaking  mine. 

"  My  God,  Alick!— Yoa  too? : 

"  Precisely." 

"We  stood  face  to  face,  unblenching,  for  a  full  minute  or 
more.     Then  I   said — 

"  Strike  hands.  Fair  fight — no  quarter — or,  if  you  will, 
let  us  both  fly,  and  the  dovil  take  the  hindmost." 

For  I  was  very  mad  indeed.  Austin,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  quiet — nay,  meek.  We  seemed  to  have  changed 
naturec. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length,  "  flying  is  useless ;  I  should  drop 
dead  on  the  road.  I'll  take  my  chance.  It  must  be  as  you 
say — a  fair  fight,  and  no  quarter." 

"  It  shaU  be." 

Again  a  long  pause. 

"  What  do  you  purpos-e  doing  1" 

"  What  do  you  pm-pose  ?'' 

Neither  answered  the  other's  question.  Each  looked  in 
the  other's  face  savagely,  and  dropped  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
pity  for  the  miseiy  imprinted  there. 

"  I  wish  it  had  not  come  to  this,  Alexander.  We,  that 
should  have  been  brothers  if  I  had  married  little  Mary." 

That  child's  name  cahned  us.     Both,  looking  aside,  half 

extended  an  involuntary  hand. 

"  Let  us  not  be  enemies,  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether 
>» 

"  Tell  me  honestly,  Austin,  have  you  no  belief  in  her 
preference — no  tangible  hope V 

"  Before  heaven,  not  a  straw !" 

I  breathed  freer.  I  did  not  refuse  his  hand;  we  had 
been  friends  so  many,  many  years. 

"Fair  play,  Alick  1"  said  Hardy,  almost  pileously.  "Is 
it  fair  play?  You  are  a  far  cleverer  follow  than  I.  You 
can  talk  with  her  and  interest  her.  She  likes  you — res- 
pects you.  Now  I — oh,  what  a  wretched,  trifling,  brainless 
fool  I  must  appear  to  her!" 

Poor  fellow  ! — poor  open-hearted,  simple-minded  soul ! 

"  Lad,  lad," — I  said,  with  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  as 
when  we  used  to  stand  fishing  in  the  silvery  Tyne — "  do 
you  think  a  woman  only  cares  for  brains?" 
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He  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  "  I  can't  say.  I  don't 
know.  God  forgive  me  " — with  a  bitter,  remorseful  humili- 
ation— "  till  now  I  have  hardly  known  anything  of  good 
women.  That's  it,"  he  added,  after  a  pause — "  it  is  not 
merely  losing  her,  you  see ;  if  I  lose  her  I  shall  lose  myself — 
the  better  self  she  put  into  me.  My  only  chance  of  a  new 
hfe  hangs  on  her.     Think  how  she  would  help  me — think 

what  a  man  she  would  make  of  me.     If  I  married  her 

Hold  your  hands  off.     Are  you  mad,  Fyf e  ?"• 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

She  married !  Married ! — sitting  by  another  man's  fire- 
side ;  the  wife  of  another  man's  bosom — the  mother  of  an- 
other man's  children !  Reason  could  not  take  it  in — 
imagination  beat  it  off,  even  from  the  merest  outworks  of 
the  brain.  If  once  allowed  to  enter  the  citadel,  there  would 
have  been  a  grand  explosion — a  conflagration  reaching  to 
the  very  heavens,  burning  down  to  such  a  heap  of  ruins,  that 
no  man  could  rebuild  a  city  thereon  any  more. 

But  this  is  what  they  call  "  fine  "  writing.  Better  say, 
in  common  poHte  phrase,  that  the  idea  of  this  lady's  mar- 
riage— and  to  my  cousin — was  rather  trying  to  a  person  of 
my  excitable  temperament. 

I  believe  Austin  was  roused  from  his  own  feelings  to  con- 
template mine.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  his  startled, 
shocked  look,  and  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  tone.  "  Do 
sit  down,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I  knew  you  didn't  mean  me 
any  harm." 

Also,  I  mind  his  watching  me  as  I  paced  the  room — 
watching  with  a  distux-bed,  grieved  air — and  muttering  to 
himself — 

"  Poor  lad — he  was  always  weakly.  His  mother  used  to 
say,  a  great  misfortune  would  kill  him  or  turn  his  brain." 

"  I  hope  it  would." 

"  Alick — don't  say  that."  He  turned  upon  me  absolutely 
brimming  eyes.  Now,  it  so  happened  that,  being  her  sis- 
ter's cliild,  Austin's  eyes  were  not  unlike  my  mother's. 
What  could  I  do  but  come  and  sit  down  opposite  to  him, 
and  try  desperately  to  struggle  against  the  strong  tendency 
which  I  knew  my  mind  had — which  almost  all  minds  simi- 
larly constituted  and  hard  worked  have  likewise — to  losa 
its  balance,  and  go  rocking,  rocking,  in  a  pleasant  motion 
that  seems  temporarily  to  lull  pain,  till  it  plunges  over,  over 
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—one  halr-breadfch,  and  it  is  lost  in  the  abyss  whence  Rea- 
son is  absent  for  eviemiore. 

"  That  is  right — sit  down.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  wronged 
you,  Alexander;  sorry  that  anything  should  tTirn  you 
against  me.  You,  the  only  fellow  who  never  flattered  nor 
quizzed  me — who  has  stuck  by  me  through  thick  and  thin, 
for  my  own  sake  I  do  believe,  and  not  for  my  pi'opcrty." 

And  he  was  the  only  fellow  who,  ignorant  of  the  gim- 
crackery  of  Hterature — disregarding  my  petty  "  reputa- 
tion " — my  barren  "  laurels  " — loved  heartily  and  had  loved 
from  boyhood,  not  the  "  celebrated  author,"  but  the  man 
Alexander  Fyie. 

Such  a  friendship  as  ours,  cemented  by  its  very  incon- 
gniities,  was  rare,  and  precious  as  rare.  Love  could  not, 
should  not,  annihilate  it. 

"Austin,  let's  to  bed.  We  shall  see  things  clearer  in 
the  morning.     Good  night.     God  bless  you,  my  boy/' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Nevertheless,  it  was  a  horrible  night  and  a  horrible  wak- 
ing.    Things  stand  so  ghastly  plain  in  the  face  of  day. 

Yet,  blessings  on  you  friendly  Aquarius,  who  came  so 
welcomely  at  dawn,  with  pail  after  pail  of  icy  torrents,  cool- 
ing all  the  fever  in  my  blood,  leaving  behind,  on  soul  as  well 
as  body,  a  warm,  heroic,  healthy  glow.  I  do  believe  half  the 
passions,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  humanity  would  be  calmed 
down  xmder  the  influence  of  water  cure. 

In  the  hall,  quaffing  our  matutinal  glass,  clear  as  crystal, 
refreshing  as  the  elixir  vitce,  my  cousin  and  I  met  face  to 
face — faces  strange,  no  doubt,  and  pallid  still,  but  very 
different  from  last  night. 

No  reference  to  that ;  temporarily  the  ghost  was  laid. 

"  Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning.  Starting  for  your  walk?  'Tis  damp, 
rather." 

"  Very.     Are  you  for  the  wood  ?" 

"  Probably.     And  you  for  the  moorland  1" 

"Ay." 

So  tacitly  we  parted.  Generally  we  walked  together, 
but  not  now. 
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Up  the  liill-side,  through  the  mass  of  red  beech  leaves 
her  pony  had  trampled  through  ;  how  dead  and  dank  they 
now  lay,  slowly  passing  into  con'iiption.  Up,  up — it  is  my 
habit  never  to  rest  till  I  have  climbed  as  far  as  one  can 
climb — up,  steadily,  till  I  came  out  on  the  level  moorland. 

It  was  all  in  a  soft  mist.  Not  a  breath  stirring ;  not  a 
waft  of  cold  December  wind.  The  year  had  laid  itself  down 
to  die  patientlv.  It  would  not  struggle  any  more.  Only 
sometimes  a  great  drop  would  come  with  a  plash  from  some 
fir  tree  hard  by  like  a  heavy  involuntary  tear.  But  the 
leaden  sky  would  not  yield ;   the  rain  refused  to  fall. 

I  walked  for  a  whole  hour  pondering.  The  text  of  my 
meditations  was  Austin's  saying  of  last  night — 

"  She  is  my  better  self.  If  I  lose  her  I  shall  lose  my 
Boul." 

Now  I,  weak  as  my  body  was,  had  my  soul  in  my  own 
hand. 

I  might  die — probably  I  should  ;  but  I  did  not  believe 
that  any  stroke,  however  heavy,  would  drive  out  of  my 
heart  the  virtue  which  her  blessed  influence  had  uu- 
planted  there.  Misery  might  kill  me,  or  (possibly,  though 
I  trusted  in  God's  mercy  not !)  might  make  me  a  lunatic,  but 
it  never  would  make  me  a  criminal.     Him  it  might. 

I  took  my  determination — at  least,  for  a  time — till  things 
altered,  or  till  I  saw  some  dim  light.  Oh  no!  Unless  I 
sought  for  it,  toiled  for  it,  prayed  for  it,  how  could  such  a 
fellow  as  I  hope  to  see  the  faintest  love-light  shining  on  me 
from  her  sweet  eyes? 

So  no  wrong  to  her  in  that  determination  of  mine. 

Again  Austin  and  I  met,  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
cheerful  patients — somehow  patients  always  are  cheprful  at 
the  water  cure.  We  were  cheerful,  too.  I  felt,  and  some- 
thing in  his  voice  causing  me  to  look  at  hun  hard  showed 
me  he  felt,  too,  an  extraordinary  calm. 

He  followed  me  to  our  rooms. 

"  Alexander,  just  one  word.  I  have  thought  over  last 
night,  and  somewhat  changed  my  mind." 

"  So  have  I." 

"I  shall  not  speak  to  her — not  just  yet." 

"  Nor  I." 

Again  we  looked  fixedly  at  one  another—  "gain,  hand  to 
hand,  we  livals,  yet  almost  brothers,  closed. 
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"  Tliank  you,  Austin." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Fyfe.** 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  brokenly,  "  this  is  right — this  is  ho'W 
phe  would  wish  it  to  be.  We  must  not  hate  one  another  foi 
love  of  her,  who  has  been  a  saving  angel  to  us  both." 

"  Ay,  so  she  has." 

"  Let  her  be  so  still — let  everything  go  on  as  usual,  till 
some  chance  gives  to  either  a  sign  of  her  regard.  Tlien, 
each  for  himself !  a  fair  struggle,  and  Heaven  comfort  the 
one  who  falls!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Day  after  day,  during  the  whole  of  those  strange  two 
weeks,  did  things  "  go  on  as  usual."  That  is,  we  met  her  at 
breakfast,  at  dinner,  at  supper;  sometimes  walked  with, 
her — drove  with  her — passed  every  evening  in  her  presence, 
within  sound  of  her  voice,  within  brushing  of  her  dress. 
Twice  every  day — fool !  how  one  of  us  used  to  court  and 
wait  for  the  minute — we  each  touched  her  hand.  And 
many  times  a  day  that  same  one — I  will  not  answer  for  the 
othei" — would,  standing  by  her,  in  serious  fire-side  argu- 
ment, or  easy  me&l-time,  look  down,  right  down — she  had 
a  curiously  steady,  earnest,  innocent  gaze,  when  she  was 
talking — into  the  infinitely  tender  depths,  the  warm,  dai'k 
splendours  of  her  eyes. 

Yet  neither  of  us,  by  word  or  look,  sought  to  win,  or  by 
any  word  or  look  of  hers  could  found  a  hope  that  we  might 
win,  her  preference. 

And  night  after  night,  when  the  day's  ordeal  was  over, 
we  used  to  sit  silent  over  the  fire  in  our  own  room,  some- 
times by  chance  catching  sight  of  one  another's  faces,  and 
recognising  there  the  marvellous  self-denial,  the  heroic  self- 
control,  which  kept  deferring,  each  for  the  other's  sake,  the 
delicious,  the  fatal  day. 

We  sat — not  unhke  two  friends  drifting  seaward  in  a 
crazy  boat,  incapable  of  a  double  freight,  who  sit  sadly  gaz- 
ing— willing  to  prolong  the  time,  yet  knowing  that  under 
certain  definite  circumstances,  and  within  a  certain  definite 
time,  one  or  the  other  must  go  down. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

She  was  sitting  talking  with  me  in  Dr  James's  study  ;  no 
one  was  there  but  our  two  selves — not  a  face  to  watch  hers, 
save  mine,  and  those  pictured  faces  on  the  walls,  which  she 
was  so  fond  of — rare  prints  gathered  by  James  Corrie  on 
his  wanderings: — grand  old  Buonarotti,  the  angehc,  boyish 
Rafltaelle,  and  Giotto,  with  that  noble,  irregular  profile, 
serious,  sweet,  and  brave. 

"  It  is  not  unlike  Dr  James  himself,  I  fancy." 

"Do  you  think  so?     So  do  I  sometimes." 

And  Miss  Keir  sewed  faster  at  her  work,  a  collar  or 
handkerchief  for  Harry,  who  had  been  at  Highwood  now  for 
several  days. 

"  What  a  pure  nature  it  is,"  continued  I,  and  still  looked 
at  the  Giotto,  and  thinking  of  James  Corrie.  "  So  very 
tender,  for  all  its  steadfastness  and  strength.  I  hardly  ever 
honoured  any  man  as  I  do  our  friend  the  Doctor.  Do  not 
you?" 

"  He  has  been  the  kind&st  friend  in  the  world  to  Harry 
and  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  also.  I  must  try  to  tell  him  so  before  I  go 
away." 

"  You  are  not  going  away.  ?     Surely,  not  yet?" 

That  start — that  look  of  earnest  regret.  What  a  leap 
my  heart  gave ! 

"  I  thought " — she  added  with  a  slight  hesitation,  "  that 
you  w.ere  to  stay  at  Highwood  till  after  the  new  year?" 

"  Did  James  Corrie  say  so?  And  do  you  wish  it?" 

And  that  warm,  soft  colour  which,  during  all  our  talk, 
had  been  growing,  growing,  now  seemed  glowing  into  scarlet 
under  my  gaze.  No ;  I  would  not  take  away  my  eyes.  I 
would  see  whether  they  could  not  light  up  in  hers  some 
tithe  of  the  hidden  fire  that  I  knew  must  be  burning  in  my 
own. 

I  was  right !  She  did  tremble — she  did  blush ;  vividly, 
almost  like  a  girl  of  fifteen — this  cahn,  this  quiet  ElUoe 
Keir. 

"  I  ought — ^indeed  I  ought  to  leave.  My  book — ^you 
kn  0  w — my '* 

Stammeringj  I  ceased. 
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She  laid  her  work  down,  and  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face,  in  her  peculiar  way,  saying,  softly — 

"  No ;  you  must  not  go.  You  are  not  strong  enough. 
Besides,  I  want  you  to  stay — just  a  week  longer.  Never 
mind   your  book." 

"  Miss  Keir,  you  know  I  would  thrust  it  and  all  the  books 

I  ever  wrote  into  that  flame  this  minute,  if " 

I  stopped,  and  remembered  my  pledge.     Ay,  Austin — 
sacredly. 
"If  what?" 

"  If  Miss  Keir  will  tell  me  the  reason  why  she  wishes  me 
to  stay?" 

I  said  this  in  an  exaggeration  of  carelessness — even  try- 
ing to  make  a  joke  of  it.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  that 
strange,  unwonted  blush  rise  again  over  face  and  throat, 
nor  to  see  her  very  fingers  tremble  as  she  worked. 

What  was  to  become  of  me?  One  second  more,  and  I 
should  have  forgotten  honour,  duty — she  would  have  known 
all.     Thank  God  it  was  not  so. 

I  snatched  up  a  book,  muttered  some  vague  apology,  and 
rushed  out  ot  ner  signt. 

No ;  this  could  not  go  on.  An  end  must  be  put  to  it 
somehow.  So  long  as  she  was  indiflFcrent,  quiet,  composed 
— merely  the  lady  who  smilingly  shook  hands  with  mo 
morning  and  night,  I  could  bear  it.  But  to  see  her,  as 
I  saw  her  this  morning — all  the  woman  stirred  in  her, 
blushing,  trembling — not  Miss  Keir,  but  EUice — Ellice ! 
It  could  not  be.     The  crisis  must  come. 

1  made  up  my  mind.  But  first  I  went  in  search  of 
Austin  Hardy — hesitatingly  and  slow ;  for  involuntarily  a 
wild  conviction  had  forced  itself  on  my  mind — (forgive  me, 
thou  essence  of  most  simple  and  pure  womanhood  ;  but  we 
men  have  such  delusions  sometimes) — a  conviction  that 
Austin,  at  least,  would  never  win  Ellice  Keir. 

I  went  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  with  a  strange  pity — 
even  a  sort  of  remorse.  I  found  him  walking,  talking,  and 
laughing  with  Harry  and  Ellice  Keir. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  we  will  come ;  both  Harry  and  I,  and 
see  these  wonderful  changes  and  improvements  at  Nether- 
lands.    I  am  so  happy  to  think  of  them  all.     You  will  nofc 
forget  one  of  them?     You  promise?" 
"  I  promise.* 
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She  spoke  earnestly — ^Hardy  too  :  so  earnestly  that  they 
did  not  notice  me.  They  stood  still  under  the  great  cedar. 
Hany  Keir — what  a  gleesome  face  the  young  fellow  had ! 
— was  tossing  up  and  catching  cedar-cones. 

"Yes;  I  will  promise  everything.  Netherlands  shall 
begin  a  new  life,  as  its  master  will,  I  trust.  It  shall  hardly 
know  its  old  hkeness.  It  and  the  people  belonging  to  it 
shall  be  a  pattern  of  the  whole  country.  Will  that  make 
you  happy  ? " 

"  Very  happy.     Few  things  more  so." 

"And — "  (Ay,  dear  Austin,  I  heard  and  honoured  the 
self-command  which  smoothed  down  to  indifference  that 
tremulous  tone) — "  when  will  you  do  me  that  honour  ?  It 
shall  be  quite  a  festival  when  you  visit  Netherlands.  Fyfe 
— ah,  my  dear  fellow,  are  you  there  ? — Fyfe  shall  be  asked, 
and  all  our  good  friends  at  Highwood." 

"  Bravo !  "  cried  Harry,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  tossed  up  his 
biggest  fir-cone ;  "  and  Dr.  James,  of  course." 

"  Most  certainly.  Every  one  whom  she  cares  for — every 
one  who  honours  her.  And  now.  Miss  Keir,  will  you  too 
promise? — When  will  you  come  to  Netherlands? 

"  I  hope — some  time — next  year  ?  " 

Were  my  eyes  dazzled  by  that  red  torrent  which  seemed 
to  roll  pouring  in  upon  my  brain  ;  or  did  I  aeain  see,  as  an 
hour  before,  that  same  warm,  tremulous,  exquisite  blush — 
such  as  is  alv/ays  coming  and  going  in  a  woman's  face  when 
she  loves,  and  is  very  happy. 

Not  a  word  more.  She  was  gone.  Austin  and  I  stood 
under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  cedar.  Was  it  that  which 
made  his  face,  and  my  heart,  so  dark  and  cold? 

"Now,  Hardy?" 

"  Well,  I  hear  you.     The  time  has  come  ?  "        f 

"  I  think  it  has." 

I  saw  him  watching  her  on  the  terrace  whore  she  and 
Harry  were  walking  merrily.  The  sun  was  shining  there. 
As  Austin  looked,  the  gloom  passed  out  of  his  countenance ; 
it  seemed  to  gather  the  sunshine  too. 

Jealousy !  I  had  written  pages  on  pages  about  it — 
learned  "  to  throw  myself  into  the  feeling,"  as  our  literary 
cant  goes — flattered  myself  I  had  sketched  beautifully,  to 
+he  very  life,  the  whole  thing.  But  now,  to  realise  what 
I  had  once  described — and  I  indulged  in  a  cruel  spasmodic 
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laugh  to  see  how  very  real  I  had  done  it — to  feel  the 
horror  gnawing  at  me_.  like  that  fiend  whom  the  old  monk- 
painter  painted,  who  afterwards  came  and  stood  at  his 
elbow  till  he  died ;  to  feel  not  only  through  my  brains,  but 
in  my  heart,  that  jealousy  of  which  we  poets  prate  so 
grandly — ^make  into  such  pathetic  novels,  such  withering 
tragedies — jealousy,  which  we  make  lead  to  hatred,  mad- 
ness, murder!  I  could  believe  il — I  could  prove  it.  I 
plimibed  its  lowest  depths  of  possible  crime  in  that  one 
minute  when  I  watched  my  cousin  Austin  watching  Ellice 
Keir. 

I  had  loved  Austin — did  so  still.  Yet  for  that  one 
minute — ^happily  it  was  only  one — I  hated  him,  loathed 
him.  I  believe  I  could  have  seen  him  shot  down,  and 
mounted  over  his  dead  body  to  the  citadel  of  my  frenzied 
hope — as  our  poor  fellows  are  perhaps  doing  this  day  as  I 
write,  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  But,  "  better  is 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  a  city."  I 
ruled  mine. 

"Austin,  this  must  end." 

"It  must.     When?" 

"  To-day,  if  you  will.  There — look,  she  has  gone  within 
doors." 

We  stood — the  crisis  was  at  hand.  Our  life-boat  reeled 
— quivered.  Very  pale  sat  we.  Which  would  be  the  one 
to  go  down? 

"  Who  is  to  learn  his  fortune  fii'st? "  said  Hardy. 

"  Let's  draw  lots."  I  laughed — I  felt  spivrred  on  to  any 
insane  folly.  "  Let's  toss  up,  as  the  children  do ;  or,  since 
the  coin  of  the  realm  is  as  dross  to  you,  and  as  hfe's  worth 
to  me,  let's  take  to  the  sentimental,  the  poetical.  Here, 
choose." 

I  tore  off  a  sprig  of  cedar,  and  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  hard 
by,  and  held  out  to  him  the  two  stems,  the  leaves  being 
hidden. 

"  Now,  which  1  who  is  for  his  cedar  palace,  and  who  for 
his  branch  of  yew  1 " 

I  know  Hardy  thought  I  was  losing  my  wits  fast.  He 
looked  at  me  with  pity.  "  No,"  he  said,  gently ;  "  no  child's 
play — we  must  be  men.     Go  you  in  and  speak  to  her  first." 

He  leaped  the  hedge  into  the  field.  So  it  became  my 
doom.     Best,  far  the  best 
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Tlie  door  happened  to  be  fastened.  I  thought  I  would 
get  into  the  house,  as  I  often  did,  by  the  low  windows  of 
the  Doctor's  study.     Standing  there,  I  looked  in. 

James  Corrie  sat  at  his  table,  not  writing,  but  thinking. 
His  chin  was  on  his  folded  hands — his  eyes  out^looking, 
calm  and  clear.  What  a  noble  face  it  was — the  face  of  one 
who  has  gone  through  seas  of  trouble,  and  landed  at 
length  in  serene,  sovd-satisfying  joy. 

Twice  I  knocked  on  the  pane,  and  he  did  not  perceive 
me.     Then  hearing  me  call,  he  came  forward,  smiling. 

I  said  I  would  not  interrupt  him,  as  I  was  going  to  Miss 
Keir's  parlour. 

"  Just  stay  one  minute.     I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you 
—in  fact,  by  the  particular  wish  of  Miss  Keir." 
I  sat  down. 

James  Corrie  folded  his   newspaper,    closed   his    desk, 
looked — something  different  from  what  James  Corrie  was 
wont  to  look,  but  happy,  ineffably  happy. 
"  I  am  waiting  to  hear,  Corrie — " 

"  Ay,  and  you  shall  hear,  my  old  friend,  for  I  know  you 
will  rejoice.     Simply  this.     Miss  Keir  has  told  me  you 
intend  leaving  us,  and  she  wishes,  most  earnestly,  that  you 
would  stay  till  after  the  New  Year." 
"And  you?" 

"  Even  if  Alexander  Fyfe  were  not  welcome  for  his  own 
Bake,  as  he  knows  he  is,  still  whatever  adds  to  her  happiness 
must  necessarily  add  to  mine." 

He  whom  I  knew  she  held — as  in  his  simple  goodness 
all  good  women  might  hold  him — like  a  very  brother ;  he 
who,  she  said,  had  been  to  her  "  the  kindest  friend  in  the 
world  " — strange  for  him  to  speak  to  me  thus !  Perhaps, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  had  betrayed  my  feelings.     Did  he 

think — did  he  guess 

"  I  see,  F^^e,  you  do  not  quite  understand  me.  You  do 
not  know — in  truth,  being  neither  of  us  yoimg,  we  were 
rather  unwilling  it  should  be  known  or  talked  about — that 
Miss  Keir  and  myself  have  been  engaged  for  two  years. 
That,  God  wiUing,  next  Saturday,  New  Year's  morning,  will 
be  our  wedding-day." 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

No — I  was  riglit;  it  did  not  slay  me.  Tlaiss  misery 
passed  by,  and  destroyed  neither  my  life  nor  Austin's  soid. 

Infinite  mercy  strengthened  me ;  I  was  able  to  help  and 
strengthen  him.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  only  I  waa 
present  when  the  truth  came  out. 

That  truth,  neither  James  Corrie  nor  his  wife  have  ever 
guessed,  or  will  ever  leani.  Why  should  they?  It  vovld 
only  pain  them  in  their  happiness.  And  what  blame  to 
them?  It  was  all  our  own  delusion.  He  is  still  the 
worthiest  man,  and  she  the  noblest  woman,  we  ever  knew. 
God  bless  them ! 

Hardy  has  gone  home  to  his  estates,  where  he  intends 
always  to  reside.  If  he  is  able  to  carry  out  one-half  of  his 
purposes,  no  wealthy  landowner  in  England  will  be  more 
useful,  more  honovired  in  his  generation,  than  Austin 
Hardy.  Esquire,  of  Netherlands;  and  widely  different  as 
our  fortunes  are,  he  and  I  shall  be  as  brothers  until  death. 

For  myself,  I  am  now  in  my  old  London  haunts,  finishing 
my  long  unfinished  book.  It  will  be  a  different  book  from, 
what  it  was  to  be ;  different,  oh,  how  different !  from  what 
it  might  have  been.  But  it  will  be  a  very  tolerable  book 
still — wholesome,  cheerful,  brave.  Such  a  one  as  is  the 
"  lo  triumphe"  of  a  great  spiritual  Marathon — such  a  one 
as  I  never  could  have  viTitten  in  all  my  days,  had  I  not,  in 
body  and  soul,  undergone  tha  Water  Cure. 
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I  am  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  in  general ;  I  see  no  good 
in  them.  They  come — that  is,  are  reported  to  come — so 
irrelevantly,  purposelessly — so  ridiculously,  in  short — that 
one's  common  sense  as  regards  this  world,  one's  superna- 
tural sense  of  the  other,  arc  alilce  revolted.  Then  nine  out 
of  ten  "  capital  ghost  stories  "  are  so  easily  accounted  for ; 
and  in  the  tenth,  when  all  natural  explanation  fails,  one 
who  has  discovered  the  extraordinary  difficulty  there  is  in 
all  society  in  getting  hold  of  that  very  slippery  article 
called  a  fact,  is  strongly  inchned  to  shake  a  dubious  head, 
ejaculating,  "  Eviidence  !  it  is  all  a  question  of  evidence  !  " 

But  my  unbelief  springs  from  no  dogged  or  contemptuous 
scepticism  as  to  the  possibility — however  great  the  im- 
probability— of  that  strange  impression  upon,  or  communi- 
cation to,  spirit  in  matter,  from  spirit  wholly  immaterialised, 
which  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  ghost."  There  is  no  credulity 
more  blind,  no  ignorance  more  childish,  than  that  of  the 
sage  who  tries  to  measure  "  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
things  under  the  earth,"  with  the  small  two-foot  rule  of 
his  own  brains.  Tlie  presumption  of  mere  folly  alone  would 
argue  concerning  any  mystery  of  the  imiverse,  "  It  is  in- 
explicable, and  therefore  impossible." 

Premising  these  opinions,  though  simply  as  opinions,  I 
am  about  to  relate  what  I  must  confess  seems  to  me  a 
thorough  ghost-story ;  its  external  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence being  indisputable,  while  its  phsychological  causes 
and  results,  though  not  easy  of  explanation,  are  still  mo^-e 
difficult  to  be  explained  away.     The  ghost,  like  Hamlefa, 
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was  "  an  honest  ghost."  From  her  daughter — an  old  lady, 
"who,  bless  her  good  and  gentle  memory  !  has  since  learned 
the  secrets  of  all  things — I  heard  this  veritable  talc. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  MacArthur  to  me — it  was  in  the 
early  days  of  table-moving,  when  young  folk  ridiculed  and 
elder  folk  were  shocked  at  the  notion  of  calling  up  one's 
departed  ancestors  into  one's  dinner-table,  and  learning  the 
wonders  of  the  angelic  world  by  the  bobbings  of  a  hat  or 
the  twirlings  of  a  plate; — "My  dear,"  continued  the  c'd 
lady,  "  I  do  not  like  trifling  with  spirits." 

"  Why  not?    Do  you  believe  in  them? " 

"A  little." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  one  1 " 

"  Never.     But  once,  I  heard  one." 

She  looked  serious,  as  if  she  hardly  liked  to  speak  about 
it,  either  from  a  sense  of  awe  or  from  fear  of  ridicule.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  laugh  at  any  illusions  of  the  gentle  old 
lady,  who  never  uttered  a  harsh  or  satirical  word  to  a  living 
soul.  Likewise  the  evident  awe  with  which  she  mentioned 
the  circumstance  was  rather  remarkable  in  one  who  had  a 
large  stock  of  common  sense,  little  wonder,  and  no  ideality. 

I  was  very  curious  to  hear  Mrs.  MacArthur 's  ghost-story. 

"  My  dear,  it  waa  a  long  time  ago,  so  long  that  you  may 
fancy  I  forget  and  confuse  the  circumstances.  But  I  do  not. 
Sometimes  I  think  one  recollects  more  clearly  things  that 
happened  in  one's  teens — I  was  eighteen  that  year — than  a 
great  many  nearer  events.  And  besides,  I  had  other 
reasons  for  remembering  vividly  everything  belonging  to 
this  time, — ^for  I  was  in  love,  you  must  know." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  mild,  deprecating  smile,  as  if 
hoping  my  youthfulness  would  not  consider  the  thing  so 
very  impossible  or  ridiculous.  No;  I  was  all  interest  at 
once. 

"In  love  with  Mr.  MacArthur,"  I  said,  scarcely  as  a 
question,  being  at  that  Arcadian  time  of  life  when  one  takes 
as  a  natural  necessity,  and  believes  in  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  all  people,  that  is,  good  people,  marry  their 
first  lovie. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  not  with  Mr.  MacArthur." 

I  was  so  astonished,  so  completely  dumbfoundered — for  I 
had  woven  a  sort  of  ideal  roimd  my  good  old  friend — ^that  I 
suffered  Mrs.  MacArthur  to  knit  in  silence  for  fuU  five 
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minutes.     My  surprise  was  not  lessened  when  slie  saui, 
with  a  gratified  little  smile — 

"  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good  parts ;  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  me.  Proud,  too,  rather.  For  though  you 
might  not  think  it,  my  dear,  I  was  actually  a  beauty  in 
those  days." 

I  had  very  little  doubt  of  it.  Tlie  slight  lithe  figure,  the 
tiny  hands  and  feet, — if  you  had  walked  behind  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur  down  the  street  you  might  have  taken  her  for  a 
young  woman  still.  Certainly,  people  lived  slower  and 
easier  in  the  last  generation  than  in  ours. 

"  Yes,  I  was  the  beauty  of  Bath.  ]\Ir.  Everest  fell  in 
love  with  me  there.  I  was  much  gratified ;  for  I  had  just 
been  reading  Miss  Burney's  'Cecilia,'  and  thought  him 
exactly  like  Mortimer  Delvil.  A  very  pretty  story, 
'  Cecilia ' ;  did  you  ever  read  it?  " 

"  No."  And  to  arrive  quicker  at  her  tale,  I  leaped  to 
the  only  conclusion  which  could  reconcile  the  two  facts  of 
my  good  old  friend  having  had  a  lover  named  Everest,  and 
being  now  Mrs.  Mac  Arthur.  "  Was  it  his  ghost  you  saw?  " 
"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  thank  goodness,  he  is  alive  still.  He 
calls  here  sometimes ;  he  has  been  a  faithful  fi'iend  to  our 
family.  Ah !  "  with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  half  pleased, 
half  pensive,  "  you  would  hardly  belie-Je,  my  dear,  what  a 
very  pretty  fellow  he  was." 

One  could  scarcely  smile  at  the  odd  phrase,  pertaining  to 
last-century  novels  and  to  the  loves  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers. I  hstened  patiently  to  the  wandering  reminis- 
cences which  still  further  delayed  the  ghost-story. 

"  But,  Mrs.  MacArthur,  was  it  in  Bath  that  you  saw  or 
heard  what  I  think  yea  were  going  to  tell  me  ?  The  ghost, 
you  know  1 " 

"Don't  call  it  that ;  it  sounds  as  if  you  were  laughing  at 
it.  And  you  must  not,  for  it  is  really  true  ;  as  true  as  that 
I  sit  here,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-five,  and  that  then  I  was 
a  young  gentlewoman  of  eighteen.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

"  We  had  been  staying  in  London,  my  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  Everest  and  I.  He  had  persuaded  them  to  take  me ; 
he  wanted  to  show  me  a  little  of  the  world,  though  even, 
his  world  was  but  a  narrow  one,  my  dear, — for  he  was  a  law 
student,  living  poorly  and  working  hard."- 
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"  He  took  lodgings  for  us  near  the  Temple ;   in  C 

Street,  the  last  house  there,  looking  on  to  the  river.  He 
was  very  fond  of  the  river;  and  often  of  evenings,  when  his 
work  was  too  heavy  to  let  him  take  us  to  Ranelagh  or  to 
the  play,  he  used  to  walk  with  my  father  and  mother  and. 
me  up  and  down  the  Temple  Gardens.  Were  you  ever  in 
the  Temple  Gardens?  It  is  a  pretty  place  now — a  quiet, 
grey  nook  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  bustle ;  the  stars  look 
wonderful  through  those  great  trees  ;  but  still  it  is  not  like 
what  it  was  then,  when  I  was  a  girl." 
Ah  !  no ;  impossible. 

"  It  was  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  my  dear,  that  I  remem- 
ber we  took  our  last  walk — my  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  and  I — • 
before  she  went  home  to  Bath.  She  was  very  anxious 
and  restless  to  go,  being  too  delicate  for  London  gaities. 
Besides,  she  had  a  large  family  at  home,  of  which  I  was 
the  eldest ;  and  we  were  anxiously  expecting  another  baby 
in  a  month  or  two.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  mother  had 
gone  about  with  me,  taken  me  to  all  the  showa  and 
sights  that  I,  a  hearty  and  happy  girl,  longed  to  see,  and 
entered  into  them  with  almost  as  great  enjoyment  as  my 
own. 

"  But  to-night  she  was  pale,  rather  grave,  and  steadfastly 
bent  on  returning  home. 

"  We  did  all  we  could  to  persuade  her  to  the  contrary, 
for  on  the  next  night  but  one  was  to  have  been  the  crown- 
ing treat  of  all  our  London  pleasures ;  we  were  to  see 
'  Hamlet '  at  Dmry  Lane,  with  John  Kemble  and  Sarah 
Siddons !  Think  of  that,  my  dear.  Ah !  vou  have  no  such 
sights  now.  Even  my  grave  father  longed  to  go,  and  urged 
in  his  mild  way  that  we  should  put  off  oiu:  departure.  But 
my  mother  was  determined. 

"  At  last,  Mr.  Everest  said — I  could  show  you  the  very 
spot  where  he  stood,  with  the  river — it  was  high  water — 
lapping  against  the  wall,  and  the  evening  sun  shining  on  the 
Southwark  houses  oppo.=;ite.  He  said — it  was  very  wrong, 
of  course,  my  dear;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  and  might  be 
excused, — 

" '  Madam,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  you 
think  of  yovu-self  alone.' 
"'Myself,  Edmondr 
"  *  Pardon  me,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
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return  home,  leaving  behind,  for  two  days  only,  Dr.  Tliwaibe 
and  Mistress  Dorothy  ? ' 

" '  Leave  them  behind — leave  them  behind  ! '  She  mused 
over  the  words.     '  What  say  you,  Dorothy? ' 

"  I  was  silent.  In  very  truth,  I  had  never  been  parted 
f;om  her  in  all  my  life.  It  had  never  crossed  my  mind  to 
wish  to  part  from  her,  or  to  enjoy  any  pleasure  without  her, 
till — till  within  the  last  three  months.  '  Mother,  don't  sup- 
pose I ' 

"  But  here  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Everest  and  stopped. 

" '  Pray  continue.  Mistress  Dorothy.' 

"  No,  I  could  not.  He  loo"ked  so  vexed,  so  hurt ;  and 
■we  had  been  so  happy  together.  Also,  we  might  not  meet 
again  for  years,  for  the  journey  between  London  and  Bath 
was  then  a  serious  one,  even  to  lovers ;  and  he  worked  very 
hard — had  few  pleasures  in  his  life.  It  did  indeed  seem- 
almost  selfish  of  my  mother. 

"  Though  my  hps  said  nothing,  perhaps  my  sad  eyes 
said  only  too  much,  and  my  mother  felt  it. 

"  She  walked  with  us  a  few  yards,  slowly  and  thought- 
fully. I  could  see  her  now,  with  her  pale,  tired  face,  under 
the  cherry-coloured  ribbons  of  her  hood.  She  had  been 
very  handsome  as  a  young  woman,  and  was  most  sweet- 
looking  still — my  dear,  good  mother! 

" '  Dorothy,  we  will  discuss  this  no  more.  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  must  go  home.  However,  I  will  persuade  your 
father  to  remain  with  you  till  the  week's  end.  Are  you 
satisfied  ? ' 

" '  No,'  was  the  first  filial  impulse  of  my  heaii:, ;  but 
Edmond  pressed  my  arm  with  such  an  entreating  look,  that 
almost  against  my  will  I  answered  '  Yes.' 

"  Mr.  Everest  overwhelmed  my  mother  with  his  deli?hfc 
and  gratitude.  She  walked  up  and  down  for  some  tune 
longer,  leaning  on  his  arm — she  was  very  fond  of  him; 
then  stood  looldng  on  the  river,  upwards  and  downwards. 

"  '  I  suppose  this  is  my  last  walk  in  London.  Thank  you 
for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of  me.  And  when  I  am 
gone  home — ^mind,  oh,  mind,  Edmond,  that  you  take  special 
care  of  Dorothy.' 

"  These  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
fixed  themselves  on  my  mind — first,  from  gratitude,  not 
unmingled  with  regret,  as  if  I  had  not  been  so  considerat® 
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to  her  as  slie  to  me ;  afterwards — ^But  we  often  err,  my 
dear,  in  dwelling  too  much  on  that  word.  We  finite  crea- 
tures have  only  to  deal  with  '  now ' — nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  '  afterwards.'  In  this  case,  I  have  ceased  to  blame 
myself  or  others.  Whatever  was,  being  past,  was  right  to 
be,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

"  My  mother  went  home  next  morning,  alone.  We 
were  to  follow  in  a  few  days,  though  she  would  not  allow 
us  to  fix  any  time.  Her  departure  was  so  hurried  that  I 
remember  nothing  about  it,  save  her  answer  to  my  father's 
urgent  desire — almost  command — that  if  anything  went 
amiss  she  would  immediately  let  him  know. 

" '  Under  all  circumstances,  wife,'  he  reiterated,  '  this 
you  promise  ? ' 
" '  I  promise.' 

"  Though  when  she  was  gone  he  declared  she  need  not 
have  said  it  so  earnestly,  since  we  should  be  at  home  almost 
as  soon  as  the  slow  Bath  coach  could  take  her  there  and 
bring  us  back  a  letter-.  And  besides,  there  was  nothing 
likely  to  happen.  But  he  fidgetted  a  good  deal,  being  un- 
used to  her  absence  in  their  happy  wedded  life.  He  was, 
like  most  men,  glad  to  blame  anvbody  but  himself,  and  the 
whole  day,  and  the  next,  was  cross  at  intervals  with  both 
Edmond  and  me ;  but  we  bore  it — and  patiently. 

"'It  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  him  to  the  theatre. 
He  has  no  real  cause  for  anxiety  about  her.  What  a  dear 
woman  she  is,  and  a  precious — your  mother,  Dorothy ! ' 

"  I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  lover  speak  thus,  and  thought 
there  hardly  ever  was  young  gentlewoman  so  blessed  as  1. 

"  We  went  to  the  play.  Ah,  you  know  nothing  of  wSat 
a  play  is,  now-a-days.  You  never  saw  John  Kemble  and 
!JTrs.  Siddons.  Though  in  dresses  and  shows  it  was  far  in- 
ferior to  the  '  Hamlet '  you  took  me  to  see  last  week,  my 
dear — and  thovigh  I  perfectly  well  remember  being  on  the 
point  of  laughing  when  in  the  most  solemn  scene,  it  became 
clearly  evident  that  the  Ghost  had  been  drinking.  Strangely 
enough,  no  after  events  connected  therewith  ever  were  able 
to  drive  from  my  mind  the  vivid  unpression  of  this  my  first 
play.  Strange,  also,  that  the  play  should  have  been  '  Ham- 
let.' Do  you  think  that  Shakespeare  believed  in — in  what 
piople  call '  ghosts '  ?  " 
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I  could  not  say ;  but  I  thought  Mrs.  MacArthur's  ghost 
very  long  in  coming. 

"  Don't,  my  dear,  don't ;  do  anything  but  laugh  at  it." 

She  was  visibly  affected,  and  it  was  not  without  an  effort 
tliat  she  proceeded  in  her  story. 

"  I  wish  you  to  imderstand  exactly  my  position  that  night 
— a  young  girl,  her  head  full  of  the  enchantment  of  the 
stage — her  heart  of  something  not  less  engrossing.  Mr. 
Everest  had  supped  with  us,  leaving  us  both  in  the  best 
of  spirits;  indeed  my  father  had  gone  to  bed,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  remembrance  of  the  antics  of  Mr.  Grimaldi, 
which  had  almost  obliterated  the  Queen  and  Hamlet  from 
his  memoi'y,  on  which  the  ridiculous  always  took  a  far 
stronger  hold  than  the  awful  or  sublime. 

"  I  was  sitting — let  me  see — at  the  window,  chatting 
with  my  maid  Patty,  who  was  brushing  the  powder  out  of 
my  hair.  The  window  was  open  half-way,  and  looking  out 
on  the  Thames;  and  the  summer  night  being  very  warm 
and  starry,  made  it  almost  like  sitting  out  of  doors.  There 
was  none  of  the  awe  given  by  the  solitude  of  a  closed  room, 
when  every  sound  is  magnified,  and  every  shadow  seems 
alive. 

"  As  I  said,  we  had  been  chatting  and  laughing ;  for 
Patty  and  I  were  both  very  young,  and  she  had  a  sweet- 
heart, too.  She,  like  every  one  of  our  household,  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Everest.  I  had  just  been  half-scold- 
ing, half -smiling  at  her  praises  of  him,  when  St.  Paul's  great 
clock  came  booming  over  the  silent  river. 

"  '  Eleven,'  counted  Patty.  '  Temble  late  we  be.  Mistress 
Dorothy ;  not  like  Bath  hours,  I  reckon.' 

" '  Mother  will  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago,'  said  I, 
with  a  little  self-reproach  at  not  having  thought  of  her  tiU 
now. 

"  The  next  minute  my  maid  and  T  both  started  up  with 
a  simultaneous  exclamation. 

"'Did  vou  hear  that  r 

"  '  Yes,  a  bat  flying  against  the  window.* 

" '  But  the  lattices  are  open.  Mistress  Dorothy.* 

"  So  they  were ;  and  there  was  no  bird  or  bat  or  living 
thing  about — only  the  quiet  summer  night,  the  river,  and 
the  staCT. 
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I  be  certiin  sure  I  heard  it.     And  I  think  it  was  like 
— just  a  bit  like — somebody  tapping.' 

" '  Nonsense,  Patty ! '  But  it  had  struck  me  thus — though 
I  said  it  was  a  bat.  It  was  exactly  like  the  sound  of  fingers 
against  a  pane — very  soft,  gentle  fingers,  such  as,  in  passing 
into  her  flower-garden,  my  mother  used  often  to  tap  outside 
the  schoolroom  casement  at  home. 

"  '  I  wonder,  did  father  hear  anything.  It — the  bird,  you 
know,  Patty — might  have  flown  at  his  window,  too? ' 

" '  Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy ! '  Patty  would  not  be  deceived. 
I  gave  her  the  brush  to  finish  my  hair,  but  her  hand  shook 
too  much.  I  shut  the  window,  and  we  both  sat  down  facing 
it. 

"  At  that  minute,  distinct,  clear,  and  unmistakeable,  like 
a  person  giving  a  summons  in  passing  by,  we  heard  once 
more  the  tapping  on  the  pane.  But  nothing  was  seen ;  not 
a  single  shadow  came  between  us  and  the  open  air,  the 
bright  starlight. 

"  Startled  I  was,  and  awed,  but  I  was  not  friehtened. 
The  sound  gave  me  even  an  inexplicable  delight.  But  I  had 
hardly  time  to  recognise  my  feelings,  still  less  to  analyse 
them,  when  a  loud  cry  came  from  my  father's  room. 

"'Dolly,— DoUy!' 

"Now  my  mother  and  I  had  both  one  name,  but  he 
always  gave  her  the  old-fashioned  pet  name, — I  was  in- 
variably Dorothy.  Still  I  did  not  pause  to  think,  but  ran 
to  his  locked  door  and  answered. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  took  any  notice,  though  I 
heard  him  talking  to  himself  and  moaning.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  bad  dreams,  especially  before  his  attacks  of  gout. 
So  my  first  alarm  lightened.  I  stood  listening,  knocking  at 
intervals,  until  at  last  he  repUed. 

"  '  Wliat  do'ee  want,  child  ? ' 

"  '  Is  anything  the  matter,  father? ' 

" '  Nothing.     Go  to  thv  bed,  Dorothy.' 

"  '  Did  you  not  call?     Do  you  want  anyone?' 

'■' '  Not  thee.  O  Dolly,  my  poor  Dolly,' — and  he  seemed 
to  be  almost  sobbing,  '  why  did  I  let  thee  leave  me  ? ' 

" '  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill  ?  It  is  not  the 
gout,  is  it?'  (for  that  was  the  time  when  he  wanted  my 
mother  most,  and,  indeed,  when  he  was  wholly  un- 
manageable by  any  one  but  her). 
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" '  Go  away.  Get  to  thy  bed,  girl ;  I  don't  want'ee.' 
"I  thought  he  was  angry  with  me  for  having  been  in 
some  sort  the  cause  of  our  delay,  and  retired  very  miserable. 
Patty  andvl  sat  up  a  good  while  longer,  discussing  the  dreary 
prospect  of  my  father's  having  a  fit  of  gout  here  in  London 
lodgings,  with  only  us  to  nurse  him,  and  my  mother  away. 
Oiur  alarm  was  so  great  that  we  quite  forgot  the  curious 
circumstance  which  had  first  attracted  us,  till  Patty  spot'e 
up  from  her  bed  on  the  floor. 

" '  I  hope  master  beant  going  to  be  very  ill,  and  that 
noise — you  know — came  for  a  warning.  Do'ee  think  it 
was  a  bird,  Mistress  Dorothy  ? ' 

"  '  "Very  likely.     Now,  Patty,  let  us  go  to  sleep.* 
"  But  i  did  not,  for  all  night  I  heard  my  father  groaning 
at  inter\'-als.     I  was  certain  it  was  the  gout,  and  wished 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  we  had  gone  home  with 
mother. 

"  What  was  my  surprise  when,  quite  early,  I  heard  him 
rise  and  go  down,  just  as  if  nothing  was  ailing  him !  I 
found  him  sitting^  at  the  breakfast-table  in  his  travelling 
coat,  looking  very  haggard  and  miserable,  but  evidently 
b3nt  on  a  journey. 

"'Father,  you  are  not  going  to  Bath?* 
"'Yes,  I  be.' 

"'Not  till  the  evening  coach  starts/  I  cried,  alarmed. 
'We  can't,  you  know?' 

" '  111  take  a  post-chaise,  then.  We  must  be  off  in  an 
hour.' 

"  An  hour !  The  cruel  pain  of  parting — (my  dear,  I  be- 
lieve I  used  to  feel  things  keenly  when  I  was  young) — 
pilot  through  me — through  and  through.  A  single  hoxu*, 
and  I  should  have  said  good-bye  to  Edmond — one  of  those 
heart-breaking  farewells  when  we  seem  to  leave  half  of  our 
poor  young  life  behind  us,  forgetting  that  the  only  real 
parting  is  when  there  is  no  love  left  to  part  from.  A  few 
years,  and  I  wondered  how  I  could  have  crept  away  and 
wept  in  such  intolerable  agony  at  the  mere  bidding 
good-bye  to  Edmond — Edmond,  who  loved  me ! 

"  Every  minute  seemed  a  day  till  he  came  in,  as  usual,  to 
breakfast.    My  red  eyes  and  my  father's  corded  trunk  ex- 
plained all. 
*  f'Pr.  Thwaite,  you  are  not  goingT 
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" '  Yes,  I  am/  repeated  my  father.  He  sat  moodily  lean- 
ing on  the  table — would  not  taste  his  breakfast. 

'"Not  till  the  night  coach,  surely?  I  was  to  take  you 
and  Mistress  Dorothy  to  see  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  the  king's 
painter.' 

" '  Let  king  and  painters  alone,  lad ;  I  am  going  home  to 
my  Dolly.* 

"  Mr.  Everest  used  many  arguments,  gay  and  grave,  upon 
which  I  himg  with  earnest  conviction  and  hope.  He  made 
things  so  clear  always;  he  was  a  man  of  much  brighter 
parts  than  my  father,  and  had  great  influence  over  him. 

"'Dorothy,'  he  whispered,  'help  me  to  persuade  the 
Doctor.  It  is  so  little  time  I  beg  for,  only  a  few  hoiirs ; 
and  before  so  long  a  parting.' — Ay,  longer  than  he  thought, 
or  I. 

" '  Children,'  cried  my  father  at  last,  '  you  are  a  couple 
of  fools.  Wait  till  you  have  been  married  twenty  years.  I 
must  go  to  my  Dolly.  I  know  there  is  something  amiss  at 
home.' 

"I  should  have  felt  alarmed,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Everest 
smile ;  and  besides,  I  was  yet  glowing  under  his  fond  look, 
as  my  father  spoke  of  oiu*  being  '  manied  twenty  years.' 

"  '  Father,  you  have  surely  no  reason  for  thinking  this  ? 
If  you  have,  tell  us.' 

"  My  father  just  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  me  woefully 
in  the  face. 

" '  Dorothy,  last  night,  as  sure  as  I  see  you  now,  I  saw 
your  mother.' 

"'Is  that  all?'  cried  Mr.  Everest,  laughing;  'why,  my 
good  sir,  very  likely  you  did ;  you  were  dreaming  about  her.' 
"  '  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep.' 
" '  How  did  you  see  her? ' 

" '  Coming  into  my  room,  just  as  she  used  to  do  in  our 
bedroom  at  home,  with  the  candle  in  her  hand  and  the 
baby  asleep  on  her  ami.' 

" '  Did  she  speak? '  asked  Mr.  Everest,  with  anothev  and 
rather  satirical  smile  ;  '  i  emembtr,  you  saw  "  Hamlet "  last 
night.  Indeed,  sir — indeed,  Dorothy — it  was  a  mere  dreajn. 
I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense,  to  human  wisdom — nay,  even  to  Divinity  itself.' 

"  Edmond   spoke   so  earnestly,  justly,  and   withal   ao 
affectionately,  that  perforce  I  agreed  ;  and  even  my  fathwt 
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began  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  He,  a 
sensible  man  and  the  head  of  a  family,  to  yield  to  a  mere 
superstitious  fancy,  spiinging  probably  from  a  hot  supper 
and  an  over-excited  brain  !  To  the  same  cause  Mr.  Everest 
attributed  the  other  incident,  which  somewhat  hesitatingly 
I  told  hmi. 

"  '  Dear,  it  was  a  bird  ;  nothing  but  a  bird.     One  flew  in 
at  my  window  last  spring  ;  it  had  hurt  itsalf,  and  I  kept  it, 
and  nursed  it,  and  petted  it.     It  was  such  a  pretty  gentle 
little  thins:,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  Dorothy.' 
'•■'Did  itr  said  I. 

" '  And  at  last  it  got  well  and  flew  away.' 
"  '  Ah  !  that  was  not  like  Dorothy.' 

"  Thus,  my  father  being  persuaded,  it  was  not  hard  to 
persuade  me.  We  settled  to  remain  till  evening.  Edmond 
and  I,  with  my  maid  Patty,  went  about  together  chiefly  in 
Mr.  West's  Gallery,  and  in  the  quiet  shade  of  our  favomnte 
Temple  Gardens.  And  if  for  those  four  stolen  hours,  and 
the  sweetness  in  them,  I  afterwards  suffered  untold  remorse 
and  bitterness,  I  have  entirely  forgiven  myself,  as  I  know 
my  dear  mother  would  have  forgiven  me,  long  ago." 

Mrs.  MacArthur  stopped,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  con- 
tinued— speaking  more  in  the  matter-of-fact  way  that  old 
people  speak  in,  than  she  had  been  lately  doing. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  where  was  1 1 " 
"  In  the  Temple  Gardens." 

*'  Yes,  yes.  Then  we  came  home  to  dinner.  My  fathef 
always  enjoyed  his  dinner,  and  his  nap  afterwards  ;  he  had 
nearly  recovered  himself  now :  only  looked  tired  from  loss 
of  rest.  Edmond  and  I  sat  in  the  window,  watching  the 
barges  and  whemes  down  the  Thames;  there  were  no 
steamboats  then,  you  know. 

"  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  message  for  my 
father,  but  he  slept  so  heavily  he  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Everest 
-went  to  see  what  it  was ;  I  stood  at  the  window.  I  remem- 
ber mechanically  watching  the  red  sail  of  a  Margate  lioy 
that  was  going  down  the  river,  and  thinking  with  a  sharp 
pang  how  dark  the  room  seemed  to  grow,  in  a  moment,  with 
Edmond  not  there. 

"Re-entering,  after  a  somewhat  long  absence,  he  never 
looked  at  me,  but  went  straight  to  my  father. 
'■i '  Sir,  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  start ;  (oh !  Edmoaa). 
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'  There  is  a  coach  at  the  door ;  and,  pardon  me,  but  I  think 

you  should  travel  quickly.* 

"  My  father  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  '  Dear  sir,  wait  one  moment ;  I  have  received  news  from 
Bath.     You  have  another  little  daughter,  sir,  and * 

"  '  Dolly,  my  Dolly ! '  Without  another  word  my  father 
rushed  away,  leaped  into  the  postrchaise  that  was  waiting, 
and  drove  off. 

" '  Edmond !  *  I  gasped. 

" '  My  poor  little  girl — ^my  own  Dorothy.' 

"  By  the  tenderness  of  his  embrace,  less  lover-like  than 
brother-hke — by  his  tears,  for  I  could  feel  them  on  my 
neck — I  knew,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me,  that  I  should 
never  see  my  dear  mother  any  more. — 

"  She  had  died  in  childbirth,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
after  a  long  pause — "  died  at  night,  at  the  same  hour  and 
minute  that  I  had  heard  the  tapping  on  the  window-pane, 
and  my  father  had  thought  he  saw  her  coming  into  his 
room  with  a  baby  on  her  arm." 

"  Was  the  baby  dead,  too?  " 

"  They  thought  so  then,  but  it  afterwards  revived." 

"  \\Tiat  a  strange  story !  " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  in  it.  How  and  why  and 
•what  it  was  I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  that  it  assuredly 
was  as  I  have  told  it." 

"  And  Mr.  Everest? "  I  inquired,  after  some  hesitation. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head.  "  Ah,  my  dear,  you  may 
perhaps  learn — though  I  hope  you  will  not— -how  very,  very 
seldom  things  turn  out  as  one  expects  when  one  is  young. 
After  that  day  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Everest  for  twenty  years." 

"  How  wrong  of  him — how " 

"  Don't  blame  him  ;  it  was  not  his  fault.  You  see,  after 
that  time  my  father  took  a  prejudice  against  him — not  vm- 
natural,  perhaps;  and  she  was  not  there  to  make  things 
straight.  Besides,  my  own  conscience  was  very  sore,  and 
there  were  the  six  children  at  home,  and  the  little  baby  had 
no  mother;  so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  should  have 
loved  him  just  the  same  if  we  had  waited  twenty  years.  I 
told  him  so;  but  he  could  not  see  things  in  that  light. 
Don't  blame  him,  my  dear,  don't  blame  him.  It  was  as 
.well,  perhaps,  as  it  happened." 
.    "Did  he  marry ?'^ 
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"  Yes,  af ber  a  few  years ;  and  loved  liis  wife  dearly.  When 
I  was  about  one-and-thirty,  I  married  Mr.  MacArthur.  So 
neither  of  us  was  unhappy,  you  see — at  least,  not  more  so 
than  most  people ;  and  we  became  sincere  friends  after- 
wards. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everest  come  to  see  me  still,  almost 
every  Sunday.  Why,  you  foolish  child,  you  are  toot 
crying  1 " 

Ay,  I  was — but  scarcely  at  the  ghost-story. 
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This  is  the  age  of  complainings.  Nobody  suflfers  in  si- 
lence ;  nobody  breaks  hia  or  her  heart  in  secrecy  and. 
solitude:  they  all  take  "the  public"  into  their  confidence 
— the  convenient  public,  which,  hke  murder, 

Halh  no  tongue,  but  speaks 
With  most  miiaculous  organ. 

Of  course,  it  is  neither  the  confider's  fault  nor  yet  the 
confidant's,  if  the  winds  sometimes  whisper  that  King 
Midas  has  asses'  ears. 

Mine  is  no  such  confession.  I  have  no  gossip  to  retail 
of  my  neighbours  :  I  am  a  very  quiet  gentleman,  who  prefer 
confining  my  interests  and  observations  to  my  own  house- 
hold, my  own  immediate  family.  Ay,  there  lies  my  inevi- 
table grief,  there  lui'ks  my  secret  wrong;  I  am  the  unhappy 
elder  brother  of  a  family  in  love. 

Tlie  fact  dimly  dawned  upon  me,  widening  by  degrees, 
ever  since  I  came  home  from  India  last  year,  and  took  upon 

myself  the  charge  of  my  five  sisters,  aged  from  about 

But  Martha  might  object  to  my  particularising.  Good 
little  Patty!  what  a  merry  creature  she  was  when  she  went 
nutting  and  fishing  with  me.  And  what  ugly  raps  she 
has  taken  to  wearing,  poor  dear !  And  why  can't  she  speak 
as  gently  when  scolding  the  servants  as  I  remember  our 
sweet-voiced  pretty  mother  used  always  to  do?  And  why, 
in  spite  of  their  mutual  position,  will  she  persist  in  calling 
Mr.  Green  with  a  kind  of  frigid  solemnity,  "  Mr,  Green  "  ? 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  mind  it :  probably  he  never  was 
called  anything  else. 
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He  is  a  very  worthy  person,  nevertheless',  and  I  have  aj 
great  respect  for  him.  When  my  sister  Martha — Miss 
Heathcote,  as  she  had  been  called  from  her  cradle — by  letter 
annoimced  to  me  at  Madras  that  she  intended  to  relinquish 
that  title  for  the  far  less  euphonious  one  of  Mrs.  Green,  I 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sui-prised.  I  had  thought,  for 
various  reasons  (of  no  moment  now),  that  my  eldest  sister 
was  not  likely  to  marry — I  rather  hoped  she  Avould  not.  We 
might  have  been  so  comfortable,  poor  Patty  and  I.  How- 
ever, I  had  no  business  to  interfere  with  either  her  happi- 
ness or  her  destiny;  so  when,  the  fii'st  Sunday  after  my 
arrival  at  home,  a  cosy  carriage  drove  up  the  avenue,. and 
a  bald,  rather  stout  little  man  got  out,  to  be  solemnly  intro- 
duced to  me  as  "  Mr.  Green,"  I  submitted  to  the  force 
of  circmnstances,  and  to  the  dvities  of  a  brother-in-law. 

He  has  dined  with  us  every  Sunday  since.  He  and  I  are 
capital  friends ;  regularly,  when  the  ladies  retire,  he  informs 
me  what  the  Funds  have  been  at,  day  by  day  during  tlia 
past  week,  and  which  is  the  safest  railway  to  buy  sliares 
in  for  the  week  following.  A  most  worthy  person,  I  re- 
peat;  will  make  a  kind  husband,  and  I  suppose  Martha 

likes  him ;  but .     However,  poor  girl,  she  is  old  enough 

to  judge  jfor  herself,  and  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  Some 
time,  before  long,  I  shall  give  her  away  at  the  old  parish 
church — quietly,  without  any  show;  I  shall  see  her  walk 
down  the  church-aisle  with  old  Mr.  Gi'een — he  in  his  best 
white  waistcoat,  and  she  in  her  sober  gray  poplin,  which 
she  insists  on  being  married  in — not  the  clear  soft  muslin 
and  long  lace  veil  I  quite  well  remember  seeing  Patty 
working  at  and  blushing  over,  we  won't  say  how  many 
years  ago.  Well,  women  are  better  married,  they  say; 
but  I  think  I  would  rather  have  had  Martha  an  old  maid. 

My  second  sister,  Angeline,  was  fifteen  when  I  left 
England ;  and  the  very  loveliest  creature  I  ever  beheld. 
Everybody  knew  it,  everybody  acknowledged  it.  She  could 
uot  walk  down  the  street  without  people  turning  to  look 
Htter  her ,  she  could  not  cuter  a  room  without  creating  a 
general  whisper;  "  Wlio  is  sheT' — The  ^ame  thing  con- 
tinued as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood  All  the  world  waa 
at  her  feet;  every  one  said  she  would  make  ?  splendid 
marriage — become  a  coxintess  at  least :  and  1  do  believe 
Angeline  herself  had  the  fuhest  coutidence  in  that  proj)* 
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bility.  She  refused  lovers  by  the  dozen ;  every  letter  I  got 
told  me  of  some  new  slaughter  of  Miss  Angeline's.  I 
would  have  pitied  the  poor  fellows,  only  she  was  such  a 
dazzling  beauty,  and  no  man  falls  out  of  love  so  safely  as  a 
man  who  falls  in  love  with  a  beauty.  I  never  heard  that 
anybody  died  either  by  consumption,  cord,  or  pistol,  through 
the  ci'uelty  of  my  sister  Angelina. 

But,  like  most  cruel  damsels,  she  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
hard-heartedness ;  when  I  came  home  I  found  Angelina 
Heathcote  Angeline  Heathcote  still.  Beautiful  yet,  beau- 
tiftd  exceedingly ;  a  walking  picture,  a  visible  poem ;  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  such  a  handsome  creature 
about  the  house.  Though  people  did  say  with  a  mysterious 
shake  of  the  head,  that  handsome  as  she  was,  if  I  had 
only  seen  my  sister  two  or  three  years  ago !  And  Angelina 
herself  became  tenacious  on  the  subject  of  new  gowns,  and 
did  not  like  it  to  be  generally  known  whether  she  or  Char- 
lotte was  the  elder.  Good,  plain,  merry  Charlotte,  who 
never  thought  about  either  her  looks  or  her  age ! 

Yet  Charlotte  was  the  first  that  brought  me  into  trouble 
— that  trouble  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  bemoan.  I 
had  not  been  at  home  three  months,  when  there  came  a 
young  gentleman — a  very  lively  and  pleasant  young  gen- 
tleman, too — who  sang  duets  with  the  younger  girls,  a  ad 
made  himself  quite  at  home  in  my  family  circle.  I  myself 
did  not  much  meddle  with  him,  thought  him  a  good- 
natured  lad,  and  no  more — until  one  fine  morning  ha 
astonished  me  by  requesting  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
me  in  my  study.  (Alas !  such  misfortunes  come  not  singly 
— ^my  study  has  never  been  safe  from  similar  applications 
and  conversations  since). 

I  was  very  kind  to  the  young  man;  when  he  blushed 
I  looked  another  way ;  when  he  trembled,  I  invited  him  to 
take  a  chair.  I  listened  to  his  stammering  explanations 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  sympathy;  I  even  tried  to 
help  him  out  with  them — till  he  came  to  the  last  clause. 

Now,  I  do  say  that  a  man  who  asks  you  for  your  purse, 
your  horse,  your  friendship,  after  only  four  weeks'  acquain- 
tance, has  considerable  courage ;  but  a  man  who,  after  that 
brief  period  since  his  introduction,  comes  and  asks  you  for 
yom:  sister — why,  one's  fii'st  impulse  is  to  kick  him  down 
stairs. 
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Happily,  I  controlled  myself.  I  called  to  mind  tliat  Mr. 
Cuthbert  was  a  very  honest  young  fellow,  and  that  if  he 
did  choose  to  risk  his  whole  future  upon  the  result  of  a 
month's  laughing,  and  singing,  and  dancing  at  balls — cer- 
tainly it  was  his  affair,  not  mine.  My  business  solely  re- 
lated to  Charlotte.  I  was  just  despatching  it  in  the  quickest 
and  friendliest  manner,  by  advising  the  young  fellow  to  go 
back  to  college  and  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  vain,  when 
he  informed  me  that  my  consent  only  was  required,  since  he 
and  Charlotte  had  been  a  plighted  couple  for  the  space  of 
three  whole  days ! 

I  have  always  held  certain  crotchets  on  the  paramount 
rights  of  lovers,  and  the  wrong  of  interfering  with  any 
apparently  sincere  vows ;  so  I  sent  for  Lotty — talked  with 
her ;  found  she  was  just  as  foolish  as  he.  That  because  he 
was  the  best  waltzer,  the  sweetest  tenor  singer,  and  had 
the  handsomest  moustache  she  knew — our  lively  Charlotte 
was  quite  content  to  dance  through  life  with  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
and  decidedly  proud  of  having  his  diamond  ring  on  her 
third  finger,  and  being  considered  "  engaged  " — as  indeed 
they  were  likely  to  remain,  if  their  minds  changed  not,  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

So,  what  could  I  do? — nothing  but  deal  with  the  young 
simpletons — if  such  they  were — according  to  their  folly. 
If  true,  their  love  would  have  time  to  prove  itself  such; 
if  false,  they  woidd  best  find  out  that  fact  by  its  not  being 
thwarted.  I  kissed  away  Lotty's  tears,  silly  child !  and 
next  Sunday  I  had  the  honour  of  carving  for  brother-in-law 
elect  No.  2. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Whether  Angeline  was 
roused  at  once  to  indignation  and  condescension  by  Char- 
lotte's engagement — which  she  was  the  loudest  in  inveighing 
against — or  whether,  as  was  afterwards  reported  to  me, 
she  was  influenced  by  a  certain  statistical  newspaper  para- 
graph, maliciously  read  aloud  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  for  general 
edification,  thab  women's  chances  of  matrimony  were  proved 
by  the  late  census  to  diminish  greatly  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  thirty-five ;  but  most  assuredly  Angeline's  de- 
meanour changed.  She  stooped  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as 
beautiful.  To  more  than  one  suitor  whom  she  had  of  old 
swept  haughtily  by,  did  she  now  graciously  incline ;  and  the 
result  was — partly  owing  to  the  gaities  of  this  autumn's 
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election — that  Miss  Angeline  Heathcote,  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  held  a  general  election  on  her  own  private  account. 
Alas  for  me  !  In  one  week  I  had  no  less  than  four  hope- 
ful candidates  requesting  "  the  honoiu"  of  an  interview  "  in 
my  study. 

AngeHne's  decision  was  rather  dilator}- — they  were  all 
such  excellent  matches ;  and,  poor  girl — vi-ith  her  beauty  for 
her  chief  gift  and  with  all  the  tinsel  adoration  it  brought 
her,  she  had  never  been  used  to  think  of  marriage  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  worldly  arrangement.  She  was 
ready  to  choose  a  husband  as  she  would  a  wedding-gown — 
dispassionately,  carefully,  as  the  best  out  of  a  large  selection 
of  articles,  each  rich  and  good  in  its  way,  and  warranted  to 
wear.     She  had  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  an  acute 

judgment;  as  for  her  heart 

"  You  see,  Nigel,"  she  said  to  me,  when  weighing  the 
respective  claims  and  merits  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Sir  Rowland 
Griffith  Jones — "you  see,  I  never  was  sentimentally  in- 
clined. I  want  to  be  married.  I  think  I  should  be  better 
married  than  single.  Of  course,  my  husband  must  be  a 
good  man ;  also,  he  should  be  a  wealthy  man ;  because — 
well! — ^because  I  rather  like  show  and  splendour:  they 
suit  me." 

And  she  glanced  into  the  mirror  at  something  which, 
certainly,  if  any  woman  has  any  excuse  for  the  vanities  of 
life,  might  have  pleaded  Angeline's. 

"  But,"'  1  argued — half  sorrowfully,  as  when  you  see 
an  ignorant  child  throwing  gold  away,  and  choosing  sham 
jewels  for  their  pitiful  glistering,  "  you  surely  would  think 
it  necessary  to  love  your  husband?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  I  like  Sir  Rowland  extremely — ^perhaps 
even  better  than  Mr.  Archer — though  he  has  been  fond  of 
me  so  long,  poor  fellow!  But  he  will  get  over  it — all 
men  do." 

So,  though  the  balance  hung  for  a  whole  week  doubtful, 
Heaven  forgive  the  girl!  but  true  love  was  not  in  her 
nature,  and  how  can  people  see  further  than  their  lights 
go? — ^I  was  soon  pretty  certr*n  that  fate  would  decide  the 
marriage  question  in  favour  of  the  baronet.  As  Lotty  said, 
Angeline  would  look  magnificent  in  the  family  diamonds 
as  Ladv  Griffith  Jones. 

The  Welsh  cause  triiunphed;  Mr.  Archer  quitted  the 
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field.     He  had  been  an  old  acquaintance ;  but — what  was 
that  to  Sir  Eowland  and  £10,000  a  year? 

After  Angeline's  affair  was  settled,  there  came  a  lull 
in  the  family  epidemic — possibly  because  the  head  of  the 
family  grew  savage  as  a  bear,  and  for  a  full  month  his  spirit 
hugged  itself  into  fierce  misanthropy,  or  rather  misogyny, 
contemning  the  whole  female  sex,  especially  such  as  con- 
templated, or  were  contemplated  in,  the  un-holy  estate  of 
matrimony. 

No  wonder !  I  could  not  find  peace  in  my  own  house ;  I 
had  not  my  own  sisters'  society  ;  not  a  single  famil)''  fireside 
evening  could  I  get  from  week's  end  to  week's  end ;  not  a 
room  could  I  enter  without  breaking  in  on  some  tete-a- 
tete  ;  not  a  corner  could  I  creep  into  without  stumbling 
upon  a  pair  of  lovers.  For  a  little  while  these  fond  couples 
kept  on  their  good  behaviour  towards  me — preserved  a 
degi*ee  of  reserve  towards  each  other  out  of  respect  to  the 
head  of  the  house,  the  elder  brother ;  but  gi*adually  it  de- 
teriorated— ceased.  Nay,  I,  who  belong  to  the  eld  genera- 
tion— wliich  was  foolish  enough  to  deem  caresses  hal- 
lowed things,  that  the  mere  pressure  of  a  beloved  woman's 
hand,  not  to  speak  of  her  sacred  mouth,  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  made  a  public  show  of — never  to  be  thovight  of  with- 
out a  tender  reverence,  a  delicious  fear — I,  Nigel  Heathcote, 
have  actually  seen  two  young  men,  strangers  a  little  year 
ago,  kiss  my  two  sisters  openly  before  their  whole  family — 
before  their  brother's  very  face  ! 

My  situation  became  intolerable.  I  fled  the  fireside ;  I 
took  refuge  in  my  study.  Woe  betide  the  next  lover  who 
should  assail  me  there ! 

Surely  that  fatality  would  not  again  amve  for  some  time. 
"When  the  elder  ones  were  once  married  and  away,  surely  I, 
and  Constantia,  and  little  Lizzie,  might  live  a  few  years  in 
fraternal  peace,  unmolested  by  the  haunting  shadow  of 
impending  matrimony. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  interval  of  the  weddings  I 
would  send  for  an  old  friend,  a  bachelor  like  myself — an 
honest  manly  fellow,  who  worked  hard  from  circuit  to  cir- 
cuit, and  got  barely  one  brief  a  year.  Yes,  Will  Launces- 
ton  would  keep  me  company ;  and  we  would  spend  our  days 
in  the  woods,  and  our  evenings  in  my  study,  safe  out  of  the 
sray  of  lovers,  weddings,  and  womankind. 
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I  had  just  written  to  him,  when  my  sister  Martha  came 
in  with  a  very  serious  face,  and  told  me  "  she  wished  for  a 
little  conversation  with  nie." 

Ominous  beginning !  But  she  was  not  a  young  man,  and 
could  not  well  attack  me  concerning  any  more  of  my  sisters. 
At  least  so  I  congratulated  mj^^self — alas,  too  soon ! 

My  sister  settled  hers.eK  by  the  fire  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance. 

"  My  dear  Nigel." 

"  My  dear  Martha." 

"  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  which  has  recently 
ccme  to  my  knowledge,  and  has  given  me  much  pain,  and 
some  anxiety.'"' 

"  Indeed !  "  and  I  am  afx-aid  my  tone  was  less  s}'mpa- 
thising  than  eager,  since  from  her  troubled  nervious  man- 
ner, I  thought — I  hoped,  the  matter  in  question  indicated 
the  secession  of  Mr.  Green.  "Go  on.  Is  it  about" — I 
stopped  and  coxTccted  myself  hypocritically — "  about  the 
girls?" 

She  assented. 

"  Whew !  " — a  disappointed  whistle,  faint  and  low.  "  Still 
go  on.     I'll  listen  to  anythiug  except  another  proposal." 

Martha  shook  her  head.  "  Alas,  I  fear  it  will  never 
come  to  that !  Brother,  have  you  noticed  ? — but  men  never 
do^ — still,  I  myself  have  obsei-ved  a  great  change  in  Con- 
st raitia  lately." 

Now,  Constantia  always  was  different  from  the  other 
girls — liked  solitude  and  books,  talked  little,  and  had  a 
trick  of  reverie.  In  short,  was  what  young  people  call 
'■'  interesting,"  and  old  people  "  romantic  " — the  sort  of  crea- 
ture who,  did  she  grow  up  a  remarkable  woman,  would 
have  her  youthful  peculiarities  carefully  and  respectfully 
noted,  with  "  I  always  said  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that 
girl " ;  but  who,  did  she  tiu-n  out  nothing  particular,  would 
be  laughed  at,  and  probably  would  laugh  at  herself,  for 
having  been  "  very  sentimental  when  she  was  young." 
Nevertheless,  having  at  one  time  of  my  life  shared  that 
imputation,  I  was  tender  over  the  little  follies  of  Constantia. 

"I  think  the  girl  reads  too  much,  and  sits  with  hec 
eyes  too  wide  open,  Martha; — ^is  rather  unsocial,  likewise. 
She  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  weddings,  and 
positively  refused  to  be  Angeline's  bridesmaid." 
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"  Ah !  "  siglied  Martha,  "  that's  it.  Poor  foolish  child, 
to  think  of  faUing  in  love  " — 

I  almost  jumped  off  my  chair,  "  I'll  not  hear  a  word  of 
it — I  declare  I  will  not!  I'll  keep  the  yoimg  fellow  oflF 
my  premises  with  man-traps  and  spring-gxins.  I'll  go  back 
to  India  if  you  tell  me  of  another  '  engagement.'  " 

"No  chance  of  that";  and  Martha  shook  her  head 
more  drearily  than  ever.  "  Poor  child,  I  fear  it  is  an 
unfortunate  attachment !  " 

I  brightened  up — so  much  so,  that  my  sister  looked,  nay, 
gently  hinted,  her  conviction  that  I  was  a  "  bi-ute."  She 
expected  I  would  have  been  as  sony  as  she  was ! 

"  No,  Martha ;  I  am  rather  glad.  Glad,  after  my  ex- 
perience of  these  'fortunate'  love-affairs  to  find  that  one 
of  my  sisters  has  the  womanly  courage,  unselfishness,  and 
simplicity  to  conceive  an  '  unfortunate '  attachment." 

Perhaps  this  speech  hui*t  Martha,  and  yet  it  need  not. 
She  and  I  both  knew  and  respected  one  another's  youth ; 
and  if  we  differed  in  opinion  concerning  our  middle  age, 
why — I  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  she. 

She  did  not  at  first  reply ;  and  then,  without  comment, 
she  explained  to  me  her  uneasiness  abovit  Constantia.  Th© 
girl  had  long  played  confidante  to  Mr.  Archer  in  the  matter 
of  Angelinc,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  confidante  had  un- 
wittingly taken  too  great  an  interest  in  one  of  her  principals, 
until  she  found  herself  en-vying  the  lot  of  the  other.  When 
Mr.  Archer's  dismissal  finally  broke  off  all  his  intercourse 
v;ith  our  family  there  was  one  of  my  sisters  who  missed 
him  wearily,  cruelly;  and  that  was — not  Angeline. 

I  was  touched.  Now,  no  doubt  Constantia  had  been 
very  foolish ;  no  doubt  she  had  nourished  and  encouraged 
this  fancy,  as  romantic  girls  do,  in  moonlight  walks  and 
solitary  dreams;  hugging  her  pain  and  deluding  herself 
that  it  was  bliss.  Little  doubt,  likewise,  that  the  feeling 
would  wear  itself  out,  or  fade  slowly  away  in  life's  stern 
truths;  but  at  present  it  was  a  most  sincere  passion,  sad 
and  sore.  Foolish  and  romantic  as  it  might  be  in  itself  and 
in  its  girlish  demonstrations,  I  could  not  smile  at  it.  It  was  a 
real  thing,  and  as  such  to  be  respected. 

Martha  and  I  held  counsel  together,  and  acted  on  the 
result.  "We  took  Constantia  under  our  special  charge ;  we 
gave  her  books  to  read,  visits  to  pay,  work  to  do ;  keeping 
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her  as  much  as  possible  with  one  or  other  of  us,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  the  childish  flirtation  of  Cuthbert  and  Char- 
lotte, or  the  formal  philandering  of  Sir  Rowland  and  the 
future  Lady  Griffith  Jones.  And  if  sometimes,  as  Lizzie 
told  me — ^my  little  Lizzie  who  laughed  at  love  and  lovers 
with  the  lightness  of  sixteen — Constantia  grew  impatient 
with  Lotty's  careless  trifling,  and  curled  her  lip  scornfully 
when  Angeline  paraded  the  splendours  of  her  trousseau,  we 
tried  to  lead  the  girl's  mind  out  of  herself,  and  out  of 
dreamland  altogether,  as  much  as  possible. 

"  But  suppose,"  Lizzie  sagely  argued — "  suppose,  when 
Angeline  is  married,  Mr.  Archer  should  come  back?  He 
always  liked  Constantia  extremely.  She  imderstood  Elm 
far  better  than  Angeline    Who  knows  but " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  desired  the  little  castle-builder  to 
hold  her  tongue. 

She  was  our  sole  sharer  of  the  secret;  and  I  must  say, 
though  she  laughed  at  her  now  and  then,  Lizzie  was  ex- 
tremely loving  and  patient  with  Constantia.  After  a  time 
we  left  the  two  girls  wholly  to  one  another,  more  especially 
as  my  time  was  now  taken  up  with  my  friend  Launceston. 

O,  the  comfort,  the  relief,  of  the  society  of  a  man ! — a 
real  honest  man — who  had  some  sterfmg  aim  and  object  in 
life — some  steady  work  to  do — some  earnest  interest  in  the 
advance  of  the  world,  the  duties  and  pursuits  of  his  brother 
men :  who  was  neither  handsome,  witty,  nor  accomplished ; 
who  rarely  shone  in  ladies'  society ;  in  fact,  rather  eschewed 
it  than  otherwise.  For,  he  said,  nature  had  unfitted  him 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  admirer,  and  adverse  fortune  for- 
bade him  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  lover ;  so  he  held 
aloof,  keeping  his  own  company  and  that  of  one  or  two 
old  friends  like  myself. 

I  was  fond  of  Launceston ;  I  wished  my  family  to  like 
him  too ;  but  they  were  all  too  busy  about  their  own,  affairs. 
Evening  after  evening  I  could  not  get  any  of  my  sisters 
to  make  tea  for  us,  or  give  us  a  little  music  afterwards, 
except  the  pale,  dull-looking  Constantia,  or  my  bonny  rose 
of  June,  Httle  Lizzie.  ■•  At  last  we  four  settled  into  a 
small  daily  company,  and  went  out  together,  read  together, 
talked  together  continually.  I  kept  these  two  younger 
ones  as  much  as  possible  in  our  unromantic  practical  society, 
that  not  only  my  mind,  but  Laimceston's,  in  its  thorough 
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cheerfulness  and  healthiness  of  tone,  might  unconsciously 
have  a  good  influence  upon  Constantia. 

The  gii'l's  spirit  slowly  began  to  heal.  She  set  aside  her 
dreaming,  and  took  with  all  the  energy  of  her  nature  to 
active  work — women's  work — charity  school-teaching,  vil- 
lage-visiting, and  the  like.  She  put  a  little  too  much 
"  romance  "  into  all  she  did  still ;  but  there  wa*  life  in 
it,  truth,  sincerity. 

"Miss  Constantia  will  make  an  admirable  lady-of- 
all-work  "  said  Launceston  in  his  quaint  way,  watching  her 
with  his  kindly  and  observant  eyes.  "  The  world  wants 
such.     She  will  find  enough  to  do." 

And  so  she  did :  enough  to  steal  her  from  my  side,  almost 
as  much  as  the  three  fiancees.  The  circle  in  my  study 
dwindled  gradually  down  to  Lizzie,  Launceston,  and  me. 

We  were  excellent  company  still,  we  three.  I  had  rarely 
had  so  much  of  my  pet  sister's  society ;  I  had  never  found 
it  so  pleasant.  True,  she  was  shyer  than  usual,  probably 
from  being  with  us  two,  older  and  wiser  people — ^men  like- 
wise ;  but  she  listened  to  our  wisdom  so  sweetly — she  bore 
with  our  dry,  long-worded  learning  so  patiently — that  my 
study  never  seemed  itself  unless  I  had  the  little  girl  seated 
at  my  feet,  or  sewing  quietly  in  the  window-comer.  And 
then  she  was  completely  a  "  little  girl " ;  had  no  forward 
ways — no  love  notions,  or,  ten  times  worse,  marriage  no- 
tions, crossing  her  innocent  brain.  I  felt  sure  I  could  take 
her  into  my  closest  heart,  form  her  mind  and  principles  at 
my  will,  and  one  day  make  a  noble  woman  of  her,  after  the 
pattern  of — But  I  never  mention  that  sacred  name. 

I  loved  Lizzie — loved  her  to  the  core  of  my  heart.  Some- 
times with  fatherlv  more  than  even  brotherly  pride,  I  used 
to  talk  to  Launceston  of  the  child's  sweetness,  but  he  always 
gave  me  short  answers.  It  was  his  way.  His  laconism  in 
most  things  was  really  astonishing  for  a  man  under  thirty. 

One  day,  when  Angeline's  grand  wedding  was  safely  over, 
and  the  house  had  sunk  into  a  pathetic  quietness  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  evening  after  a  funeral — at  least,  so  I 
thought — ^Launceston  and  I  fell  into  a  discussion,  which 
stirred  him  into  more  demonstrativeness  than  usual  The 
subject  was  men,  women  and  marriages. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "  tJiat  I  shall  never  ma/rry,**- 
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It  Tcas  not  my  first  hearing  of  this  laudable  determina- 
tion; so  I  let  it  pass,  merely  askiiig  his  reasons. 

"Because  my  conscience,  principles,  and  feelings  go 
totally  against  the  system  of  matrimony,  as  practised  in  the 
world,  especially  in  the  world  of  womaniind.  All  the  court- 
ing and  proposing,  the  presents  and  the  love-letters,  the 
dinners  to  relatives  and  congratulations  of  friends,  the  mar- 
riage-guests and  marriage-settlements,  the  white  lace,  whit© 
satin,  and  white  favours,  carriage,  postilions,  and  all. 
Heigh-ho,  Heathcote,  what  fools  men  are !  " 

I  was  just  about  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  naming  one, 
say  two,  wise  individuals  among  our  sex,  when  in  stole  a 
Vvhite  fairy — my  pretty  Lizzie,  in  her  bridesmaid's  dress. 
Her  presence  changed  the  ciurent  of  conversation;  until 
from  some  remark  she  made  about  a  message  Angeline  had 
left  as  to  the  proper  way  of  inserting  her  marriage  in  the 
Times  newspaper  to-morrow,  our  talk  imperceptibly  fell 
back  into  the  old  channel. 

"  I,  like  you,  Launceston,  hate  the  whole  system  of  love 
and  marrying.  It  is  one  great  sham.  Beginning  when 
miss,  at  school  learns  that  it  is  the  apex  of  feminine  honour 
to  be  a  bride — the  lowest  deep  of  feminine  humiliation  to 
die  an  old  maid.  Continuing  when  she,  a  young  lady  at 
home,  counts  her  numerous  "  offers" ;  taking  pride  in  what 
ought  to  be  to  her  a  source  either  of  regret  or  humiliation. 
Ending  when,  time  slipping  by,  she  dr-ops  into  the  usual 
belief  that  nobody  ever  marries  her  first  love  ;  so  takes  the 
best  match  she  can  find,  and  makes  marriage,  which  is 
really  the  visible  crown  and  completion  of  love,  the  pitiful 
dishonoured  substitute  for  it.  I  declare  solemnly,  I  have 
seen  many  a  wife  whom  I  held  to  be  scarcely  better  than — 
no  wife  at  all." 

I  had  forgotten  my  little  sister's  presence ;  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  hear  me — nor  Launceston  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter. His  earnestness  had  softened  down ;  he  sat,  very 
thoughtful,  over  against  the  window  where  Lizzie  had  taken 
her  sewing. — What  a  pretty  picture  she  made  ! 

"Come  here,  my  little  girl,"  I  said;  "I  should  not  like 
thee  to  go  the  way  of  the  world;  and  yet  I  shoiild  be 
satisfied  to  give  thee  away  some  day,  quietly,  in  a  white 
muslin  gown  and  a  straw-bonnet,  to  some  honest  man  who 
loved  thee^-r-^and  wag  loved  so  ■vT'ell,  that  Lizzie  woul4  neyei' 
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dream  of  marrying  any  other,  but  would  have  been  quite 
content,  if  need  be,  to  live  an  old  maid  for  his  sake  to  the 
end  of  her  days.     That's  what  I  call  love — eh,  my  girl?  " 

Lizzie  drooped  her  head,  blushing  deeply.     Of  course; 
girls  always  do. 

Launceston  said,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  I  quite  started : 
"Then  you  do  believe  in  true  love,  after  all?  " 

"  It  would  be  ill  for  me,  or  for  any  hiunan  being — if  I  did 
not.  And  I  believe  in  it  the  more  earnestly  because  of  its 
numberless  counterfeits.  Nay  " — and  now  when,  after  this 
gay  marriage-morning,  the  evening  was  sinking  gray  and 
dull,  my  mind  inclined  pensively,  even  tenderly,  tot-he  sister 
who  had  gone,  the  other  two  sisters  who  were  shortly  going 
away,  from  my  hearth  for  ever — "  nay,  as  since  in  the  falsest 
creeds  there  lurks,  I  hope,  a  modicum  of  absolute  truth,  I 
would  fain  trust  that  in  the  poorest  travesty  or  masquerade 
of  love,  one  might  find  a  fragment  of  the  sterling  com- 
modity. Still,  my  Lizzie,  dear,  when  all  oxir  brides  are 
gone,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  for  a  long  time  we 
shall  have  no  more  engagements." 

"You  object  to  engagements?"  said  Lizzie,  speaking 
timidly  and  downfaced — as  I  rather  like  to  see  a  young  girl 
speak  on  tliis  subject. 

"  Why,  how  should  you  like  it  yourself,  my  little  maid  ? 
To  be  loved,  wooed,  and  wedded,  in  public,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  amused  circle  of  friends,  neighbours,  and  connections. 
To  have  one's  actions  noticed,  one's  affairs  canvassed,  one  s 
feelings  weighed  and  measured ;  to  be  congratulated,  con- 
doled, and  jested  with.  Horrible !  hterally  horrible.  My 
wonder  is  that  any  true  lovers  can  ever  stand  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Launceston,  vehemently. 
"  No  man  ought  to  place  the  girl  he  loves  in  such  a  position. 
"Whatever  it  co?ts  him,  he  ought  to  leave  her  free — alto- 
gether free — and  offer  her  nothing  until  he  can  offer  her 
his  hand,  at  once,  and  with  no  delay." 

"Bless  my  soul,  Launceston,  what  are  you  in  such  ex- 
citement about?  Has  anybody  been  offering  himself  to 
your  sister?  Because — you  mistook  me.  Ask  her,  or  Liz- 
zie, or  any  good  woman,  if  they  would  feel  flattered  by  a 
gentleman's  acting  in  the  way  you  suggest?  As  if  his  hand 
— with  the  ring  in  it — were  everything  to  them,  and  himself 
and  his  true  love  nothing  at  all !  " 

Lavmceston  laughed  uneasily.     "  Well,  but  what  did  you 
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mean?       A — a  friend  of  mine  would  like  to  know  your 
opinion  on  this  matter." 

"  My  opinion  is  simply — an  opinion.  Every  man  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  affairs,  especially  love-affairs.  As  tha 
Eastern  proverb  says :  '  Let  not  the  lions  decide  for  the 
tigers.'  But  I  think,  did  I  love  a  woman  " — (and  if,  pierced 
me  to  know  I  was  but  speaking  out  her  mind  who  years  ago 
lived  and  died,  in  her  fond  simplicity  wiser  than  any  of 
these) — "  did  I  love  a  woman,  I  would  like  to  tell  her  so — 
just  to  herself,  no  more.  And  I  would  tell  her  so  at  once — 
whether  I  were  poor  or  rich,  prosperous  or  hopeless ; 
whether  we  could  be  married  next  month,  next  year,  or  not 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  If  she  loved  me  as  I  her,  it 
would  be  no  matter — we  could  wait.  And  mean,  time,  I 
would  like  to  give  her  my  love  to  rest  on — to  receive  the 
help  and  consolation  of  hers.  I  would  like  her  to  feel  that 
through  all  chances  and  changes  she  and  I  were  one ;  one 
neither  for  foolish  child's-play  nor  headlong  passion,  but  for 
mutual  sti'ength  and  support,  holding  ourselves  responsible 
both  to  Heaven  and  each  other  for  our  life  and  our  love. 
One,  indissolublv,  whether  we  were  ever  married  or  not; 
one  in  this  world,  and — we  pray — one  in  the  world  ever- 
Lasting." 

Was  I  dreaming?  Did  I  aclually  see  my  friend  Launces- 
ton  take,  unforbidden,  mv  youngest  sister's  hand,  and  hold 
it — firmly,  tenderly,  faet?  Did  I  hear,  with  my  own 
natural  ears,  Lizzie's  soft  little  sob,  not  of  grief  certainly,  as 
she  slipped  out  of  the  room,  as  swift  and  silent  as  a  moon- 
beam? 

Eh!  what?  Good  Hea\iens !  Was  there  ever  any  crea- 
ture so  blind  as  a  middle-aged  elder  brother? 

Well,  as  I  told  Launceston,  it  was  half  my  own  fault; 
and  I  must  bear  it  stoicallv.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  things 
might  have  been  woi'se,  for  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  no 
wonder  the  child  loves  him.  They  cannot  be  mai-ried  just 
yet — ^meanwhile,  Lizzie  and  I  keep  the  matter  between  our- 
selves.    They  are  very  happy — God  bless  them  !  and  so 

am  I. 

*  »  *  »  »  *  * 

P.S. — ^Mr.  Archer  reappeared  yesterday — looking  quite 

•well  and  comfortable !     I  see  clearly  that,   one  day  not 

distant,  I  shall  be  left  lamenting — the  solitaiy  residuum  of 

a  Family  in  Love. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mrs,  Rochdale  stood  a  good  while  talking  at  the  school- 
gate  this  morning — Mrs.  Rochdale,  my  mistress  once,  my 
friend  now.  My  cousin,  the  village  schoolmistress,  was  be- 
moaning over  her  lad  George,  now  fighting  in  the  Crimea, 
saying,  poor  body,  "  that  no  one  could  understand  her  feel- 
ings but  a  mother — a  mother  with  an  only  son." 

Mrs.  Rochdale  smiled — that  peculiar  smile  of  one  who 
has  bought  peace  through  the  "  constant  anguish  of  pa- 
tience " — a  look  which  I  can  still  trace  in  her  face  at  times, 
and  which  I  suppose  will  never  wholly  vanish  thence.  We 
changed  the  conversation,  and  she  shortly  afterwards 
departed. 

— A  mother  with  an  only  son.  All  the  neighbourhood 
knew  the  story  of  our  Mrs.  Rochdale  and  her  son.  But  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  discussed,  at  least  openly ;  though 
still  it  was  told  under  the  seal  of  confidence  to  every  new- 
comer in  our  village.  And  still  every  summer  I  used  to  see 
any  strangers  who  occupied  my  cousin's  lodgings  staring 
with  all  their  eyes  when  the  Manor  House  carriage  passed 
by,  or  peeping  from  over  the  blinds  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Rochdale. 

No  wonder.  She  is,  both  to  look  at  and  to  know,  a 
woman  among  a  thousand. 
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It  can  do  no  possible  harm — it  may  do  good — if  I  here 
write  down  her  history. 

First  let  me  describe  her,  who  even  yet  seems  to  me  the 
fairest  woman  I  ever  knew.  And  why  sliould  not  a  woman 
be  fair  at  sixty?  Because  the  beauty  that  lasts  till  then — 
and  it  can  last,  for  I  have  seen  it — must  bo  of  the  noblest 
and  most  satisfying  kind,  wholly  independent  of  form  or 
colouring  ; — a  beauty  such  as  a  young  wuman  can  by  no  ai"t 
attain,  but  which,  once  attained,  no  woman  need  over  fear 
to  lose,  till  the  cofTin-lid,  clo^sing  over  its  last  and  loveliest 
smile,  makes  of  it  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  tall — too  tall  in  youth  ;  but  your  well- 
statured  women  have  decidedly  the  advantage  after  forty. 
Her  features,  more  soft  than  strong, — lookmg  softer  still 
under  the  smooth-banded  gray  iiair — might  have  been 
good  :  I  am  no  artist :  I  do  not  know.  Cut  it  was  not  that ; 
it  wa3  the  intangible  nameless  grace  which  surrounded  her 
as  with  an  atmosphere,  making  her  presence  in  a  room  like 
light,  and  her  absence  like  its  loss;  her  soft  but  stately 
courtesy  of  mien,  in  word  and  motion  alike  harmonious. 
Silent,  her  gentle  ease  of  manner  made  every  one  else  at 
ease.  Speaking,  though  she  was  by  no  means  a  great  talker, 
she  always  seemed  instinctively  to  say  just  the  right  thing, 
to  the  right  person,  at  the  right  moment,  in  the  nght  way. 
She  stood  out  distinct  from  all  your  "  tharmmg  ci'eatures," 
"  most  lady-like  persons,"  "  very  talented  women,"  as  that 
rarest  species  of  the  whole  race — a  gentlewoman. 

At  twenty-three  she  became  Mr.  Rochdale's  wife ;  at 
twenty-five  his  widow.  From  that  time  her  whole  hfe  was 
devoted  to  the  son  who,  at  a  twelvemonth  old,  was  already 
Lemuel  Rochdale,  Esquire,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thorpe  and 
Stretton-Magna,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
county.     Poor  little  baby ! 

He  was  the  pimiest,  sickliest  baby  she  ever  saw,  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say ;  but  he  gi'ew  up  into  a  line  boy  and  a 
handsome  youth ;  not  unlike  Mrs.  Rochdale,  except  that  a 
certain  hereditary  pride  of  manner,  which  in  her  was  almost 
beautiful — if  any  pride  can  be  beautiful, — was  in  him  exag- 
gerated to  self-assurance  and  havightiness.  He  was  the 
principal  person  in  the  establishment  while  he  yet  bowled 
his  hoops;   and  long  before  he  discarded  jackets  had  as- 
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sumed  hi?  position  as  sole  master  of  the  Manor  House- 
allowing,  however,  his  mother  to  remain  as  sole  mistress. 

He  loved  her  very  much,  I  think — better  than  horses, 
dogs,  or  guns ;  swore  she  was  the  kindest  and  dearest 
mother  in  England,  and  handsomer  ten  times  over  than 
any  girl  he  know. 

At  which  the  smiling  mother  would  shake  her  head  in 
credulous  inrredulousncss.  She  rarely  burdened  him  with 
raresses  ;  perhaps  she  had  found  out  early  that  boys  dislike 
them — at  least,  he  did  :  to  others  she  always  spoke  of  him  as 
"my  son,"  or  "Mr.  Rochdale  ";  and  her  pride  in  him  or 
praise  of  him  was  always  more  by  implication  than  by  open 
word.  Yet  all  the  house,  all  the  village,  knew  quite  well 
how  things  were.  And  though  they  were  not  often  seen 
together,  except  on  Sundays,  when,  year  after  year,  she 
walked  up  the  church-aisle,  holding  her  little  son  by  the 
hand ;  then,  followed  by  the  sturdy  school-boy ;  finally, 
leaning  proudly  on  the  youth's  proud  arm, — everybody  said 
emphatically  that  the  young  squire  was  "his  mother's  own 
son";  passionately  beloved,  after  the  fashion  of  women 
ever  since  young  Eve  smiled  down  on  Cain,  saying,  "I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord." 

So  he  grew  up  to  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

On  that  day  Mrs.  Rochdale,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
widowhood,  opened  her  house,  and  invited  all  the  country 
round.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  poorer  guests;  in 
the  evening  there  was  .a  dinner-party  and  ball. 

I  dressed  her,  having  since  my  girlhood  been  to  her  a 
Bort  of  amateur  milliner  and  lady's-maid.  I  may  use  the 
word  "  amateur  "  in  it5  strictest  sense,  since  it  was  out  of 
the  great  love  and  reverence  I  bad  for  her  that  I  had  got 
into  this  habit  of  hauntmg  the  Manor  House.  And  since 
love  begets  love,  and  we  always  feel  kindly  to  those  we  have 
been  kind  to,  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  fond  of  me.  Through  her 
means,  and  still  more  through  herself,  I  gained  a  better 
education  than  I  should  have  done  as  only  a  baihff's  daugh- 
ter.    But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  standing  before  the  glass  in  her  black 
velvet  gown;  she  never  wore  anything  but  black,  with 
sometimes  a  gray  or  lilac  ribbon.  She  had  taken  out  from 
that  casket,  and  was  clasping  on  her  arms  and  neck,  white 
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and  round  even  at  five-and-forty,  some  long-uuwom  family 
jewels. 

I  admired  them  very  much. 

"  Yes,  they  are  pretty.  But  I  scarcely  like  to  see  myself 
in  diamonds,  Martha.  I  shall  only  wear  them  a  few  times, 
and  then  resign  them  to  my  daughter-in-law." 

"  Your  daughter-in-law  ?     Has  Mr.  Rochdale — " 

"  No  "  (smiling),  "  Mr.  Rochdale  has  not  made  his  choice 
yet;  but  I  hope  he  will  ere  long.  A  young  man  should 
marry  early,  especially  a  young  man  of  family  and  fortune. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  when  my  son  has  chosen  his  wife." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  thought  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
choose,  after  the  fashion  of  kings  and  sultans. 

I  smiled.  She  misinterpreted  my  thought,  saying  with 
some  little  severity : 

"  Martha,  you  mistake.  I  repeat,  I  shall  be  altogether 
glad,  even  if  such  a  chance  were  to  happen  to-day." 

Ah,  Mrs.  Rochdale,  was  ever  any  widowed  mother  of  an 
only  son  "  altogether  glad "  when  first  startled  into  the 
knowledge  that  she  herself  was  not  his  all  in  the  world  1  that 
some  strange  woman  had  risen  up,  for  whose  sake  he  was 
bound  to  "leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  imto  his 
wife  "  ?  A  righteous  saying,  but  hard  to  be  imderstood  at 
first  by  the  mothers. 

It  afterwards  struck  me  as  an  odd  coincidence,  that  what 
Mrs.  Rochdale  had  wished  might  happen  did  actually  hap- 
pen that  same  night. 

The  prettiest,  and  beyond  all  question  the  "  sweetest," 
girl  in  all  our  county  families — among  which  alone  it  was 
probable  or  permissible  that  our  yoimg  squire  should 
"  throw  the  handkerchief  " — was  Miss  Celandine  Childe, 
niece  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Childe.  I  was  caught  by  her 
somewhat  fanciful  name — after  Wordsworth's  flower, — ■ 
•which,  as  I  overheard  Mrs.  Rochdale  say,  admirably  ex- 
pressed her. 

I  thought  so  too,  when  peeping  through  the  curtained 
ball-room  door,  I  caught  sight  of  her,  distinct  among  all  the 
young  ladies,  as  one's  eye  lights  upon  a  celandine  in  a  spring 
meadow.  She  was  smaller  than  any  lady  in  the  room — very 
fair,  with  yellow  hair — the  only  real  gold  hair  I  ever  saw. 
Her  head  drooped  hke  a  flower-cup ;  and  her  motions, 
always  soft  and  quiet,  reminded  me  of  the  stirrings  of  a 
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flower  in  the  grass.  Her  dress — as  if  to  liiunour  the  fancy, 
or  else  Nature  herself  did  so  by  making  that  colour  most 
suitable  to  the  girl's  complexion — was  some  gauzy  stuff,  of 
a  soft  pale-green.  Bright,  deHcate,  innocent,  and  fair,  you 
cculd  hardly  look  at  her  without  wishing  to  take  her  up  in 
your  boaom  like  a  flower. 

The  ball  was  a  great  success.  Mrs.  Rochdale  came  up  to 
her  dressing-room  long  after  midnight,  but  with  the  bright 
glow  of  maternal  pride  still  burning  on  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  quite  young  again,  forcing  one  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  constantly  avouched  by  the  elder  generation,  that  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  were  a  great  deal  handsomer 
than  we.  Certainly  not  a  belle  in  the  ball-room  could  com- 
pare with  Mrs.  Rochdale  in  my  eyes.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  told  her  so.  In  a  vague  manner  I  said  something 
which  slightly  approximated  to  my  thought. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  answered,  innocent  of  the  compliment, 
"  Yes,  I  have  seen  very  lovely  women  in  my  youth.  But  to- 
night my  son  pointed  out  several  whom  he  admired — one  in 
particular." 

"  Was  it  Miss  Childe,  madam?" 

"How  acute  you  are,  little  Martha!  How  could  you 
see  that? " 

I  answered  rather  deprecatingly,  that,  from  the  comer 
where  I  was  serving  ices,  I  had  heard  several  people  re- 
mark Mr.  Rochdale's  great  attention  to  Miss  Childe. 

"  Indeed  !  "  with  a  slight  shai-pness  of  accent.  A  mo- 
ment or  two  after  she  added,  with  some  hauteur,  "You 
mistake,  my  dear;  Mr.  Rochdale  could  never  be  so  un- 
courteous  as  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  any  one  of  his 
guests;  but  Miss  Childe  is  a  stranger  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." After  a  pause  :  "  She  is  a  most  sweet-looking  girl. 
My  son  said  so  to  me,  and — I  perfectly  agreed  with  him.'' 

I  let  the  subject  drop — nor  did  Mrs.  Rochdale  resume  it. 

A  month  after  I  wondered  if  she  knew  what  all  the  ser- 
vants at  the  Manor  House  and  all  the  villagers  at  Thorpe 
Eoon  knew  quite  well,  and  discussed  incessantly  in  butler  3 
pantries  and  kitchens,  over  pots  of  ale  and  by  cottage- 
{loors — that  our  young  squire  from  that  day  forward  gave 
up  his  shooting,  his  otter-hunting,  and  even  his  coursing, 
and  "went  a-courting"  sedulously  for  a  whole  month  to 
Ashen  Dale. 
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Meanwhile  Sir  John  and  Miss  Childe  came  twice  to  lun- 
cheon. I  saw  her,  pretty  creature !  walking  by  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale's side  to  feed  the  swans,  and  looking  more  like  a  flower 
than  ever.  And  once,  stately  in  the  family  coach,  which 
tumbled  over  the  rough  roads,  two  hours  there  and  two 
hours  back,  shaking  the  old  coachman  almost  to  pieces,  did 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Rochdale  drive  over  to  a  formal  dinner  at 
Ashen  Dale. 

Fmally,  in  the  Christmas-week,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  lonely  Christmases  past  and  gone,  did  owr  lady  of 
the  manor  prepare  to  pay  to  the  same  place  a  three-days' 
visit — such  as  is  usual  among  county  families — the  "  rest- 
day,  the  pressed-day,"  and  the  day  of  departure, 

1  was  at  the  door  when  she  came  home.  Her  usually 
bright  and  healthy  checks  were  somewhat  pale,  and  her 
eyes  glittered ;  but  her  eyelids  were  heavy,  as  with  long 
pressing-back  of  tears.  Mr.  Rochdale  did  not  drive,  but 
sat  beside  her ;  he,  too,  seemed  rather  grave.  He  handed 
her  out  of  the  carriage  carefully  and  tenderly.  She  res- 
ponded with  a  fond  smile.  Mother  and  son  went  up  the 
broad  staircase  arm-in-arm. 

That  night  the  servants  who  had  gone  to  Ashen  Dale 
talked  "  it "  all  over  with  the  servants  who  had  stayed  at 
home ;  and  every  point  was  satisfactorily  settled,  down  to 
the  bride's  fortune  and  pin-money,  and  whether  she  would 
be  married  in  Brussels  or  Honiton  lace. 

Yet  still  Mrs.  Rochdale  said  nothing.  She  looked  happy, 
but  pale,  constantly  pale.  The  squire  was  in  the  gayest 
spirits  imaginable.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  hand- 
some and  winning  young  fellow;  rather  variable  in  his 
tastes,  and  easily  guided,  some  people  said — but  then  it  was 
always  the  old  who  said  it,  and  nobody  minded  them.  We 
thought  Miss  Celandine  Childe  was  the  happiest  and 
luckiest  girl  imaginable. 

She  looked  so  when,  after  due  time,  the  three-days'  visit 
was  returned ;  after  which  Sir  John  departed,  and  Miss 
Childe  stayed  behind. 

That  evening — it  was  just  the  time  of  year  when  "  even- 
ings "  begin  to  be  perceptible,  and  in  passing  the  drawing- 
room  door  I  heard  the  young  master  say  something  to 
Miss  Childe  about  "  primroses  in  the  woods  " — that  evening 
I  was  waiting  upon  Mrs.  Rochdale's  toilet.     She  Jiers^l| 
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stood  at  the  oriel  window.     It  was  after  dinner — she  had 
come  up  to  her  room  to  rest. 

"Look  here,  Martha." 

She  pointed  to  the  terrace-walk  leading  to  the  pool. 
There  were  the  two  voimg  people  sauntering  slowly  past — 
he  gazing  down  on  her,  she  with  her  eyes  drooped  low,  low 
to  the  very  groimd.  But  her  arm  rested  in  his,  in  a  safe, 
happy,  chnging  way,  as  knowing  it  had  a  right  there  to 
rest  for  ever. 

"  Is  it  so,  Mrs.  Rochdale  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Martha.  What  do  you  think  of  my — ^my  chil- 
dren? " 

A  few  tears  came  to  her  eyes, — a  few  quivers  fluttered 
over  and  about  her  mouth ;  but  she  gazed  still — she  smiled 
still. 

'■'Are  you  satisfied,  madam?" 

'■'  Quite.  It  is  the  happiest  thing  in  the  world — ^for  him. 
Tliey  will  be  married  at  Christmas." 

"  And  you—" 

She  put  her  hands  softly  on  my  lips,  and  said,  smiling, 
"  Plenty  of  time  to  think  of  that — plenty  of  time." 

After  this  day  she  gradually  grew  less  pale,  and  recovered 
entirely  her  healthy,  cheerful  tone  of  mind.  It  was  evident 
that  she  soon  began  to  love  her  daughter-elect  very  much — 
as  indeed  who  could  help  it? — and  that  by  no  means  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form  had  she  called  them  both  "  my  chil- 
dren." 

For  Celandine,  who  had  never  known,  a  mother,  it  seemed 
as  if  Mrs.  Rochdale  were  almost  as  dear  to  her  as  her  be- 
trothed. The  two  ladies  were  constantly  together ;  and  in 
them  the  proverbially  formidable  and  all  but  impossible 
possibility  bade  fair  to  be  realised,  of  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law as  united  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood. 

The  gossips  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "It  wouldn't 
last."  I  think  it  would.  Whv  should  it  not?  Tliey  w^re 
two  noble,  tender,  unselfish  women.  Either  was  ready  to 
love  anything  he  loved — to  renounce  anything  to  make  him 
happy.  In  him,  the  lover  and  son,  was  their  meeting- 
point,  in  him  they  learned  to  love  one  another. 

Strange  that  women  cannot  always  see  this.  Strange- 
tli^b  ft  girl  should  not,  a,bove  all  but  her  own  motl^ei',  oling 
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to  the  mother  of  him  she  loves — the  woman  who  has  home 
him,  nursed  him,  cherished  him,  suSered  for  him  more  than 
any  hving  creature  can  suffer,  excepting — ay,  sometimes 
not  even  excepting — his  wife.     Most  strange  that  a  mother, 
who  would  be  fond  and  kind  to  anything  her  boy  cared 
for, — his  horse  or  his  dog, — should  not,  above  all,  love  the 
creature  he  loves  best  in  the  world,  on  whom  his  happiness, 
honour,  and  peace  are  staked  for  a  life-time.     Ala-s,  that  a 
bond  so  simple,  natural,  holy,  should  be  found  so  hard  as 
to  be  almost  impossible — even  among  the  good  women  of 
this  world !     Mothers,  wives,  whose  fault  is  it  ?     Is  it  be- 
cause each  exacts  too  much  for  herself,  and  too  Httle  for 
the  other, — one  forgetting  that  she  was  ever  yoimg,  the 
other  that  she  will  one  day  be  old  ?     Or  that  in  the  ten- 
derest  women's  devotion  lurks  something  of  jealousy,  which 
blinds  them  to  the  truth, — as  true  in  love  as  in  charity — ■ 
that "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? "     Perhaps 
I,  Martha  Stretton,  spinster,  have  no  right  to  discuss  this 
question.     But  one  thing  I  will  say:   that  I  can  forgive 
much  to  an  imloved  daughter-in-law — to  an  unloving  one, 
nothing. 

And  now,  from  this  long  digression, — which  is  not  so 
irrelevant  as  it  at  first  may  seem, — let  me  return  to  my 
story. 

The  year  grew  and  waned.  Mrs.  Rochdale  said  to  me, 
when  it  was  near  its  closing,  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
happiest  years  she  had  ever  known. 

I  beheve  it  was.  The  more  so  as,  like  many  a  season  of 
great  happiness,  it  began  with  a  conquered  pang.  But  of 
this  no  one  ever  dared  to  hint;  and  perhaps  the  mother 
now  would  hardly  have  acknowledged,  even  to  herself,  that 
the  pang  had  temporarily  existed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Our  young  people  were  to  have  been  married  at  Christr 
mas  ;  but  early  in  December  the  long  invalided  Lady  Childa 
died.  This  deferred  the  wedding.  The  lover  said,  loudly 
and  often,  that  it  was  "  very  hard."  The  bride-elect  said 
nothing  at  all.  Conssquently  every  lady's-maid  and  woman- 
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servant  at  the  Manor  House,  and  every  damsel  down  the 
village,  talked  over  Miss  Cliilde's  hard-heartedness ;  es- 
pecially as,  soon  after,  she  went  travelling  with  poor,  broken- 
hearted Sir  John  Childe,  thereby  paating  with  her  betrothed 
ior  three  whole  months. 

But  I  myself  watched  her  about  the  Manor  Housie  the 
last  few  days  before  she  went  away,  O  Lemuel  Rochdale, 
what  had  you  deserved,  that  heaven  should  bless  you  with 
the  love  of  two  such  women — mother  and  bride  ! 

Celandine  went  away.  Tlie  Manor  House  was  very  dull 
after  she  was  gone.  Mrs.  Rochdale  said  she  did  not  wonder 
that  her  son  was  absent  a  good  deal — it  was  natural.  Bub 
this  she  only  said  to  me.  To  others  she  never  took  any 
notice  of  his  absence  at  all. 

These  absences  continued — lengthened.  In  most  young 
men  they  would  have  been  unremarked ;  but  Lemuel  was 
so  fondly  attached  to  his  mother,  that  he  rarely  in  his  life 
had  spent  his  evenings  away  from  home  and  her.  Now,  in 
the  wild  March  nights,  in  the  soft  April  twilights,  in  the 
May  moonlights,  Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  alone  in  the  great 
drawing-room,  where  they  had  sat  so  happily  last  year — all 
three  of  them. 

She  sat,  grave  and  quiet,  over  her  book  or  her  knitting, 
still  saying — if  she  ever  said  anything — that  it  was  quite 
"  natural "  her  son  should  amuse  himself  abroad. 

Once  I  heard  her  ask  him,  "  Where  he  had  been  to- 
night?" 

He  hesitated ;  then  said,  "  Up  the  village,  mother." 
"  Wliat,  again  ?     How  fond  you  are  of  moonlight  walks 
up  the  village  !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  whipping  his  boots  with  his  cane.  "  Wliy, 
mother,  moonlight  is — very  pretty,  you  know;  and  the 
evenings  here  are — so  long." 

"  True."  His  mother  half  sighed.  "  But  soon,  you  know, 
Celandine  will  be  back." 

It  might  have  been  my  mistake,  but  I  thought  the  young 
man  turned  scarlet,  as,  whistling  his  dog,  he  hastily  quitted 
the  room. 

"  How  sensitive  these  lovers  are !  "  said  Mrs.  Rochdale, 
smiling.  "  He  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  her  name.  I  do 
•wish  they  were  married." 

But  that  wish  was  still  fiu'ther  deferred.       Sir  Joha 
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Cliilde,  fretful,  ailing,  begged  another  six  mouths  before  he 
lost  his  niece.  They  were  young ;  and  he  was  old,  and  had 
not  long  to  live.  Besides,  thus  safely  and  happily  betrothed, 
why  should  they  not  wait  ?  A  year  more  or  less  was  of  little 
moment  to  those  who  were  bound  together  firm  and  sure,  in 
good  and  ill  for  a  life-time.  Nay,  did  she  not  from  the  very 
day  of  her  betrothal  feel  herself  Lemuel's  faithful  wife? 

Thus,  Mrs.  Rochdale  told  me,  did  Celandine  urge — out  of 
the  love  which  in  its  completeness  hardly  recognised  such  a 
thing  as  separation.  Her  mother  that  was  to  be,  reading 
the  uassage  out  of  her  letter,  paxised,  silenced  by  starting 
tears. 

The  lover  consented  to  this  further  delay.  He  did  not 
once  say  that  it  was  "  very  hard."  Again  Mrs.  Rochdale 
began  to  talk,  but  with  a  tone  of  fainter  certainty,  about 
their  being  married  next  Christmas. 

Meanwhile  the  young  squire  appeared  quite  satisfied ; 
shot,  fished,  lounged  about  his  property  as  usual,  and  kept 
up  his  spirits  amazingly. 

He  likewise  took  his  moonlight  walks  up  the  village  with 
creditable  persistency.  Once  or  twice  I  heard  it  whispered 
about  that  he  did  not  take  them  alone. 

But  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  so  liked  the  young 
squire,  and  so  tenderly  honoured  his  mother,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  faintest  of  these  ill  whispers  reached 
the  ear  of  Mrs.  Rochdale. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  day  she  heard  it. 

She  had  sent  for  me  to  help  her  in  gathering  her  grapes  ; 
a  thing  she  often  liked  to  do  herself,  giving  the  choice 
bunches  to  her  own  friends,  and  to  the  sick  poor  of  her 
neighbours.  She  was  standing  in  the  vinery  when  I  came. 
One  moment's  glance  showed  me  something  was  amiss,  but 
she  stopped  the  question  ere  it  was  well  out  of  mv  lips. 

"  No,  nothing,  Martha.  This  bunch — cut  it  while  I  hold 
it." 

But  her  hand  shook  so  that  the  grapes  fell  and  were 
crushed,  dyeing  purple  the  stone  floor.  I  picked  them  up — 
she  took  no  notice. 

Suddenly  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "I  am  tired. 
We  will  do  this  another  day." 

I  followed  her  across  the  garden  to  the  hall-door.  Enter- 
ing, she  gave  orders  to  have  the  carriage  ready  immediately. 
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"  I  will  take  you  home,  Martha,  I  am  going  to  the 
village." 

Now  the  village  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Manor  Hovxse, — a  mere  cluster  of  cottages ;  among  which 
were  only  three  decent  dwellings — the  butcher's,  the  baker's, 
and  the  school-house.  Mrs.  Rochdale  rarely  drove  through 
Thorpe, — still  more  rarely  did  she  stop  there. 

She  stopped  now — it  was  some  message  at  the  school- 
house.     Then,  addressing  the  coachman, — 

"  Drive  on — to  the  baker's  shop." 

Old  John  started — touched  his  hat  hurriedly.  I  saw 
him  and  the  footman  whispering  on  the  box.  Well  I  could 
g^iess  why ! 

"  The  baker's,  Mrs.  Rochdale? — Cannot  I  call? — Indeed, 
it  is  a  pity  you  should  take  that  trouble." 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face ;  — ^I  felt  myself  turn  crim- 
son. 

"  Thank  you,  INIartha  ;  but  I  wish  to  go  myself." 

I  ceased.  But  I  was  now  quite  certain  she  knew,  and 
guessed  I  knew  also,  that  which  all  the  village  were  now 
talking  about.  What  could  be  her  motive  for  acting  thus? 
Was  it  to  show  her  own  ignorance  of  the  report?  No,  that 
would  have  been  to  imply  a  falsehood ;  and  Mrs.  Rochdale 
was  staunchly,  absolutely  true  in  deed  as  in  word.  Or  was 
it  to  prove  them  all  liars  and  scandalmongers  that  the  lady 
of  the  manor  drove  up  openly  to  the  very  door  where — 

Mrs.  Rochdale  startled  me  from  my  thoughts  with  her 
sudden  voice,  sharp  and  clear. 

"  He  is  a  decent  man,  I  believe, — Hine,  the  baker  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"  He  has — a  daughter,  who — waits  in  the  shop  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

She  pulled  the  check-string  with  a  quick  jerk,  and  got 
out.  Two  small  burning  spots  were  on  either  cheek ; 
otherwise  she  looked  herself — her  tall,  calm,  stately  self. 

I  wondered  what  Nancy  thought  of  her — handsome  Nancy 
Hine,  who  was  laughing  in  her  free  loud  way  behind  the 
counter,  but  who,  perceiving  the  Manor  House  carriage, 
stopped,  startled. 

I  could  see  them  quite  plainly  through  the  sliop  window 
— the  baker's  daughter  and  the  mother  of  the  young  squire. 
I  could  see  the  very  glitter  iu  Mi's.  Rochdale's  nyes,  as,  giv- 
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iug  in  her  ordinary  tone  some  domestic  order,  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  gazing  steadily  at  the  large,  well-featured 
girl,  who  stood  awkward  and  painfully  abashed,  nay,  blush- 
ing scarlet ;  though  people  did  say  that  Nancy  Hine^  \^as  too 
clever  a  girl  to  have  blushed  since  she  was  out  of  her 
teens. 

I  think  they  belied  her — I  think  many  people  belied  her, 
both  then  and  afterward.  She  was  "clever" — much 
cleverer  than  most  girls  of  her  station ;  she  looked  bold  and 
determined  enough,  but  neither  unscrupulous  nor  insincere. 
During  the  interview,  which  did  not  last  two  minutes, 
I  thought  it  best  to  stay  outside  the  door.  Of  course,  when 
Mrs.  Rochdale  re-entered  the  carriage,  I  made  no  remark. 
Nor  did  she. 

She  gave  me  the  cake  for  the  school-children.  From  the 
wicket  I  watched  her  drive  off,  just  catching  through  the 
carriage-window  her  profile,  so  proudly  cut,  so  delicate  and 
refined. 

That  a  young  man,  born  and  reared  of  such  a  mother, 
with  a  lovely  fairy  creature  like  Celandine  for  his  own,  hia 
very  own,  could  ever  lower  his  tastes,  habits,  perceptions,  to 
court — people  said  even  to  win — unlawfully,  a  common  vil- 
lage-girl, handsome,  indeed,  but  with  the  coarse  blousy 
beauty  which  at  thirty  might  be  positive  xigliness — surely — 
surely  it  was  impossible !  It  could  not  be  true  what  they 
said  about  young  Mr.  Rochdale  and  Nancy  Hine. 

I  did  not  think  his  mother  believed  it  either;  if  she  had, 
could  she  have  driven  away  with  that  quiet  smile  on  her 
mouth,  left  by  her  last  kind  words  to  the  school-children 
and  to  me  ? 

The  young  squire  had  gone  to  Scotland  the  day  before 
this  incident  occurred.  He  did  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to 
return ;  not  even  when,  bv  some  whim  of  the  old  baronet's, 
Sir  John  Childe  and  his  niece  suddenly  returned  to  Ashen 
Dale. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  drove  over  there  immediately,  and  brought 
Celandine  back  with  her.  The  two  ladies,  elder  and  younger, 
were  gladly  seen  by  us  all,  going  about  together  in  their  old 
happy  ways,  lingering  in  the  gi-eenhouse,  driving  and  walk- 
ing, laughing  their  well-kno-\vn  merry  laugh  when  they  fed 
the  swans  of  an  evening  in  the  pool. 

There  might  have  been  no  such  things  in  the  world  as 
tale-bearers,  slanderers,  or — bakers'  daughters. 
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Alas'  this  Tvas  only  for  four  bright  days— the  last  days 
xvhen  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  Rochale  looking  happy  and  young,  or 
Celandine  Chllde  hghHiearted  and  bewitchmgly  fair. 

On  the  fifth,  Sir  John  Childe's  coach  drove  up  to  the 
Manor  House,  not  lazily,  as  it  generally  did,  but  with  omin- 
Sy  thundering  wheels.  He  and  Mrs.  Rochdale  were  shut 
vip  L  the  hbrai^  for  two  full  hours.  Tlien  she  came  out 
walking  heavily,  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  strength,  but 
r ever  once  drooping  her  head  or  her  eyes,  and  desired  me  to 
go  and  look  for  Miss  Childe,  who  waa  reading  m  the  sum- 
mer-house.    She  waited  at  the  hall-door  till  the  young  la^y 

''"Mamma!  »     Already  she  had  begun  by  Mrs.  Rochdale's 
wish,  to  give  her  that  fond  name.     But  it  seemed  to  strike 

^'iSZ'is  anything  the  matterf'  and,  turning  pale, 

^'^.rotS^g&mTou,  my  pet;  -thingthat  I  care^or 

not  I      I  know  it  is  f  alse-wholly  false ;  it  could  not  but 

Te"     Her  tone   warm  with  excitement,  had  nevertheless 

^ore  an:er  in  ii  than  fear.     Celandine's  colour  r^tur^^^^^ 

"  If  it  be  false,  mamma,  never  mind  it,    she  said  m  ner 

'""SeZ,  ;r,r'fut!f  hrhelra.  something  t. 
i„JsTptn"t?mngyou.  Lethim  It  ea„„ot  .natter  e,th„ 
to  vou  or  to  me.     Come,  my  child. 

*°Xt  parsed  in  the  l.brary  of  -f- °^'"  *'Sdale4 
but  about  an  hour  after  I  was  sent  tor  to  Mrs.  Rochdale  a 

'''"shtfraTher  ,^ting-taMe.    There  wa.  a  firm  hard. 

she  t^o^k.  lith'^atafuny  assumed  carelessness,  a  letter  newly 
-Cgi?ltSfS,t"eOrtHe  t.He.  pressed 

-^£'rrre^n,^:»riSVn:Sf^^^^^ 

*^.'^;;;*  ■■  and^t'S^'g  lips  were  ^ut  with  a  Wss 
tender  as  firm.  "No;  not  a  line,  my  l.ttle  girl.  I.  his 
mofher.  may™peak  of  such  things  to  him.    Not  you. 
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It  did  at  the  moment  seem  to  me  almost  sickening  that 
this  pure  fragile  flower  of  a  girl  should  ever  have  been  told 
there  existed  such  wickedness  a,s  that  of  which  not  only  Sir 
John  Childe,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  now  accused  her 
lover;  and  which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  baronet  in- 
sisted should  be  at  once  openly  and  explicitly  denied  by  Mr. 
Rochdale,  or  the  engagement  must  be  held  dissolved. 

This  question  his  mother  claimed  her  own  sole  right  to 
put  to  her  son ;  and  she  had  put  it  in  the  letter,  which  now, 
with  a  steady  hand  and  a  fixed  smile — half-contemptuous  as 
it  were — she  was  sealing  and  directing. 

"  Martha,  put  this  into  the  post-bag  yourself ;  and  tell 
Miss  Childe's  maid  her  mistress  will  remain  another  week 
at  the  Manor  House.     Yes,  my  love,  best  so." 

Then,  sitting  down  wearily  in  the  large  ami-chair,  Mrs. 
Rcchdale  drew  Celandine  to  her;  and  I  saw  her  take  the 
soft  small  figure  on  her  lap,  like  a  child,  and  fold  her  up 
close,  in  the  grave,  comforting  silence  of  inexpressible  love. 

It  was  a  four-days'  post  to  and  from  the  moors  where 
Mr.  Rochdale  was  staying.  Heavily  the  time  must  have 
passed  with  those  two  poor  women,  whose  all  was  staked 
upon  him — upon  his  one  little  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Sunday  intervened,  when  they  both  appeared  at  church 
— evening  a-s  well  as  morning.  With  this  exception,  they 
did  not  go  out ;  and  were  seen  but  rarely  about  the  house, 
except  at  dinner-time.  Then,  with  her  companion  on  her 
arm,  Mrs.  Rochdale  would  walk  down  and  take  her  seat  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  dreary  dining-table,  placing  Miss  Childe 
on  her  right  hand. 

The  old  butler  said  it  made  his  heart  ache  to  see  how 
sometimes  they  both  looked  towards  the  head  of  the  board 
— at  the  empty  chair  there. 

The  fifth  day  came  and  passed.  No  letters.  The  sixth 
likewise.  In  the  evening  his  mother  ordered  Mr.  Rochdale's 
chamber  to  be  got  ready,  as  it  was  "  not  improbable  "  he 
might  unexpectedly  come  home.     But  he  did  not  come. 

They  sat  up  half  that  night,  I  believe,  both  Mrs.  Roch- 
dale and  Miss  Childe.    - 

Next  morning  they  breakfasted  tosfether  as  usual  in  the 
dressing-room.  As  I  crossed  the  "^  plantation — for  in  my 
anxiety  I  made  business  at  the  Manor  House  every  day  now 
— I  saw  them  both  sitting  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the 
post. 
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"Waiting  for  the  post!  Many  a  one  has  known  that 
heart-sickening  intolerable  time ;  but  few  waitings  have 
been  like  to  theirs. 

Tlie  stable-boy  came  lazily  up,  swinging  the  letter-bag 
to  and  fro  in  his  hands.     They  saw  it  from  the  window. 

The  butler  unlocked  the  bag  as  usual,  and  distributed  the 
contents. 

"  Here's  one  from  the?  young  master.  Lord  bleso  us,  what 
a  big  'un !  " 

"  Let  me  take  it  upstairs,  William."  For  I  saw  it  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Childe. 

Mechanically,  as  I  went  upstairs,  my  eye  rested  on  the 
direction,  in  Mr.  Rochdale's  large  careless  hand  ;  and  on  the 
seal,  firm  and  clear,  bearing  not  the  sentimental  devices  ho 
had  once  been  fond  of  using,  but  his  business-seal — his 
coat'-of-arms.  With  a  heavy  weight  on  my  heart,  I  knocked 
at  the  dressing-room  door. 

Miss  Childe  opened  it. 

"  Ah,  mamma,  for  me,  for  me  !  "  And  with  a  sob  of  joy 
she  caught  and  tore  open  the  large  envelope. 

Out  of  it  fell  a  heap  of  letters — her  own  pretty  dainty 
letters,  addressed  "  Lemuel  Rochdale,  Esq." 

She  stood  looking  down  at  them  with  a  bewildered  air ; 
then  searched  through  the  envelope.  It  was  blank — quite 
blank. 

"What  does  he  mean,  mammal  I — don't — under- 
stand." 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  did.  "  Go  away,  Martha,"  she  said, 
hjoarsely,  shutting  me  out  at  the  door.  And  then  I  heard  a 
smothered  cry,  and  something  falling  to  the  floor  like  a 
stone. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Tlie  ladies  did  not  appear  at  lunch.  Word  was  sent 
downstairs  that  Miss  Childe  was  "indisposed."  I  could 
not  by  any  means  get  to  see  Mrs.  Rochdale,  though  I  hung 
about  the  house  all  day.  Near  dark  I  received  a  message 
that  the  mistress  wanted  me. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  without  lights.     She 
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sat  as  quiet,  as  motionless,  as  a  carved  figm-e.  I  dared  not 
speak  to  her;  I  trembled  to  catch  the  lirst  sound  of  her 
voice — my  friend,  my  mistress,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rochdale ! 

"  Martha ! " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"  I  wish,  Martha  " — and  there  the  voice  stopped, 

I  hardly  know  what  prevented  my  saying  or  doing,  on 
the  impxilse,  things  that  the  commonest  instinct  told  me, 
the  moment  aftei-wards,  ought  to  be  said  and  done  by  no 
one — certainly  not  by  me — at  this  crisis,  to  Mrs.  Rochdale. 
So,  with  an  effort,  I  stood  silent  in  the  dim  light — as  silent 
and  motionless  as  herself. 

"  I  wish,  Martha  " — and  her  voice  was  steady  now — "  I 
wish  to  send  you  on  a  message  which  requires  some  one 
whom  I  can  implicitly  tnist." 

My  heart  was  at  my  lips;  but  of  course  I  only  said, 
"  Yes,  madam." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  down  lo  the  village,  to  the — the — 
young  person  at  the  baker's  shop." 

"  Nancy  Hine." 

"Is  that  her  name?  Yes,  I  remember;  Nancy  Hine. 
Bring  her  here — to  the  Manor  House ;  without  observation, 
if  you  can." 

"  To-night,  madam?  * 

"  To-night.  Make  any  excuse  you  choose ;  or  rather, 
make  no  excuse  at  all.  Say  Mrs.  Rochdale  wishes  to  speak 
to  her." 

"  Anything  more  ? "  I  asked  softly,  after  a  considerable 
pause. 

"  Nothing  more.     Go  at  once,  Martha." 

I  obeyed  implicitly.  Much  as  this  my  mission  had  sur- 
prised, nay,  startled  me,  I  knew  Mrs.  Rochdale  always  did 
what  was  wisest,  best  to  do,  under  the  circumstances.  Also, 
that  her  combined  directness  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
character  often  led  her  to  do  things  utterly  imthought  of 
by  a  weaker  or  less  single-hearted  woman. 

Through  a  misty  September  moonlight,  I  walked  blindly 
on  in  search  of  Nancy  Hine. 

She  was  having  a  lively  gossip  at  the  bakehouse  door. 
Tlie  fire  showed  her  figure  plainly.  Her  large  rosy  arms, 
whitened  with  flour,  were  crossed  over  her  decent  working- 
gown.      People  allowed — even  the  most  censorious — that 
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Nancy  was,  in  her  own  home,  an  active,  industrious  lass, 
though  too  much  given  to  dress  of  Sundays,  and  holding 
herself  rather  above  her  station  every  day. 

"  Nancy  Hine,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  minute." 

"  O,  do  you,  Martha  Stretton?  Speak  out  then.  No 
secrets  here." 

Her  careless,  not  to  say  rude,  manner  irritated  me.  I 
just  turned  away  and  walked  down  the  village.  I  had  not 
gone  many  yards  when  Nancy's  hand  was  on  my  shoulder; 
and  with  a  loud  laugh  at  my  sudden  start,  she  pulled  me  by 
a  back  door  into  the  shop. 

"  Now  then  ?  " 

The  baker's  daughter  folded  her  arms  in  a  rather  defiant 
way.  Her  eyes  wei'e  bright  and  open.  There  was  in  her 
manner  some  excitement,  coarseness,  and  boldness ;  but 
nothing  unvirtuous — nothing  to  mark  the  fallen  girl  whom 
her  neighbours  were  pointing  the  finger  at.  I  could  not 
loathe  her  qviite  as  much  as  I  had  intended. 

"  Now  then?  "  she  repeated. 

I  delivered  Mrs.  Rochdale's  message,  word  for  word. 

Nancy  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised — not  shocked,  or 
alarmed,  or  ashamed — ^merely  surprised. 

"Wants  me,   does  she?     Why?" 

"  She  did  not  say." 

"  But  you  guess,  of  course.     Well,  who  cares?    Not  I." 

Yet  her  brown  handsome  face  changed  colour.  Her 
hands  nervously  fidgeted  about — taking  oflF  her  apron, 
"making  herself  decent,"  as  she  called  it.  Suddenly  she 
stopped. 

"  Has  there  been  any  letter — any  news — from  young  "Mr. 
Rochdale?" 

"  I  believe  there  has  ;  but  that  is  no  business  of — " 

"  Mine,  you  mean,  eh  ?  Come,  don't  be  so  sharp,  Martha 
Stretton.  I'll  go  with  you,  only  let  me  put  on  my  best 
bonnet  first." 

"  Nancy  Hine,"  I  burst  out,  "  do  you  think  it  can  matter 
to  Mrs.  Rochdale  whether  you  go  in  a  queen's  gown  or  a 
bi'ggar's  rags,  except  that  the  rags  might  suit  you  best? 
Come  as  you  are." 

"  So  I  will,"  cried  Nancy,  glaring  in  my  face ;  "  and  you, 
Martha,  keep  a  civil  tongue,  will  you?     My  father's  daugh- 
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ter  is  as  good  as  you,  or  your  mistress  either.  Get  out  of 
the  shop.     I'll  follow  'ee.     I  bean't  afraid." 

That  broad  accent — broadening  as  she  got  angry — those 
abrupt  awkward  gestures ! — what  could  the  yotmg  squire, 
his  mother's  son,  who  had  lived  with  that  dear  mother  all 
hJ3  days,  have  seen  attractive  in  Nancy  Hine? 

But  similar  anomahes  of  tastes  have  puzzled  and  will 
puzzle  everybody — especially  women,  who  in  their  attach- 
ments generally  see  clearer  and  deeper  than  men — to  the 
end  of  time. 

Nancy  Hine  walked  in  sullen  taciturnity  to  the  Manor 
House.  It  was  already  late — nearly  all  the  household  were 
gone  to  bed.  I  left  the  young  woman  in  the  hall,  and  went 
up  to  Mi-s.  Rochdale. 

She  was  sitting  before  her  dressing-room  fire,  absorbed 
in  thought.  In  the  chamber  close  by — in  the  large  state- 
bed  which  Mrs.  Rochdale  always  occupied,  where  genera- 
tions of  Rochdale's  had  been  born  and  died — slept  the  gen- 
tle girl  whose  happiness  had  been  so  cruelly  betrayed.  For 
that  the  engagement  was  broken,  and  for  sufficient  cause, 
Mr.  Rochdale's  answer,  or  rather  non-answer,  to  his 
mother's  plain  letter  made  now  certain,  almost  beyond 
a  doubt. 

"  Hush ;  don't  wake  her,"  whispered  Mrs.  Rochdale,  hur- 
riedly.    "Well,  Martha?" 

"  "The  young  woman — shall  I  bring  her  to  you,  madam  1 " 

"  What,  here  1 "  Words  cannot  describe  the  look  of  re- 
pulsion, hatred,  hoiTor,  which  for  a  moment  darkened  Mrs. 
Rochdale's  face.  Perhaps  the  noblest  human  being,  either 
man  or  woman,  is  bom,  not  passionless,  but  with  strong  pas- 
sions to  be  subjected  to  firm  will.  If  at  that  moment — one 
passing  moment — she  could  have  crushed  out  of  existence 
the  girl  who  had  led  away  her  son — (for  Nancy  was  older 
than  he,  and  "no  fool") — I  think  Mrs.  Rochdale  would 
have  done  it. 

The  next  instant  she  would  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  nothing  that  a  generous  Christian  woman  might  not 
do. 

She  rose  up,  saying  quietly,  "  Tlie  young  person  cannot 
come  here,  Martha.  Bring  her  into — let  me  see — into  the 
drawing-room." 

There,  enterinsr  a  few  minutes  after,  we  found  Mrs.  Roch- 
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dale  seated  on  one  of  the  velvet  couclies,  just  in  the  hglit 
of  the  chandelier. 

I  do  not  suppose  Nancy  Hine  had  ever  been  in  such  a 
brilliant,  beautiful  room  before.  She  was  apparently  quite 
stunned  and  dazzled  by  it;  curtsied  humbly,  and  stood 
with  her  arms  wrapped  up  in  her  shawl,  vacantly  gazing 
about  her. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  spoke.  "  Nancy  Hine,  I  believe,  is  your 
name?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  That  is — ^um — yes,  ma'am,  my  name  is 
Nancy." 

She  came  a  little  foi-warder  now,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes 
more  boldly  to  the  sofa.  In  fact,  they  both  regarded  each 
other  keenly  and  long — the  lady  of  the  manor  and  the 
village  girl. 

I  observed  that  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  resumed  her  usual 
evening-dress,  and  that  no  trace  of  mental  disorder  was 
visible  in  her  apparel — scarcely  even  in  her  countenance. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Nancy  Hine — (Martha,  do  not  go  away, 
I  wish  that  there  should  be  a  witness  to  all  that  passes  be- 
tween this  young  woman  and  myself) — I  sent  for  you  on 
account  of  certain  reports,  more  injuriovis  to  your  charac- 
ter, if  possible,  than  even  to  that  of — the  other  person. 
Are  you  aware  what  reports  I  mean? " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  I  be." 

"  That  is  an  honest  answer,  and  I  like  honesty,"  said 
IMrs.  Rochdale,  after  a  prolonged  gaze  at  the  face,  now 
scarlet  with  wholesome  blushes,  of  the  baker's  daughter. 
With  a  half-sigh  of  relief  she  went  on. 

"  You  must  also  be  aware  that  I,  as  the  mother  of — that 
other  person,  can  have  but  one  motive  in  sending  for  you 
here, — namely,  to  ask  a  question  which  I  more  than  any  one 
else  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  to  have  answered.  Do  you 
understand  me  ? " 

"  Some'at." 

"  Nancy,"  she  resumed,  after  another  Ion?  gaze,  as  if 
struck  by  something  in  the  young  woman  different  from  what 
she  had  expected,  and  led  thereby  to  address  her  differently 
from  what  she  had  at  first  intended — "  Nancy,  I  will  be  plain 
with  you.  It  is  not  every  lady — every  mother,  who  would 
have  spoken  with  you  as  I  speak  now,  without  anger  or 
blame — only  wishing  to  get  from  you  the  truth.  If  I  believed 
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tlie  worst — if  you  were  a  poor  gii-1  whom  my  son  had — had 
v-^ronged,  I  would  still  have  pitied  you.  Knowing  him  and 
now  looking  at  you  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  beUeve  you  may 
have  been  foolish,  light  of  conduct ;  but  you  are  still  inno- 
cent. Tell  me — do  tell  me  " — and  the  mother's  agony  broka 
through  the  lady's  calm  and  dignified  demeanour — "  one 
word  to  assure  me  it  is  so !" 

But  Nancy  Hine  did  not  utter  that  word.  She  gave  a 
little  faint  sob,  and  then  dropped  her  head  with  a  troubled 
awkward  air,  as  if  the  presence  of  Lemuel's  mother — speak- 
ing so  kindly,  and  looking  her  through  and  through — was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

That  poor  mother,  whom  this  last  hope  had  failed,  to 
whom  her  only  son  now  appeared  not  only  as  a  promise- 
breaker,  but  the  systematic  seducer  of  a  girl  beneath  his 
own  rank — between  whom  and  himself  could  exist  no  mental 
union,  no  false  gloss  of  sentiment  to  cover  the  foulness  of 
mere  sensual  passion — that  poor  mother  sank  back  and  put 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  fain  henceforth  shut 
out  from  her  sight  the  whole  world. 

After  a  while,  she  forced  herself  to  look  at  the  girl  once 
more, — who,  now  recovering  from  her  momentary  remorse, 
was  busy  casting  admiring  glances,  accompanied  with  one 
or  two  curious  smiles,  around  the  drawing-room. 

"  From  your  silence,  young  woman,  I  must  conclude  that 
I  was  mistaken ;  that— but  I  will  spare  you.  You  will 
have  enough  to  suffer.  Tliere  now  remains  only  one  ques- 
tion which  I  desire — which  I  am  compelled — to  ask  :  How 
long  has  this — this" — she  seemed  to  choke  over  the  un- 
uttered  word — "  lasted  ?" 

"Dunnot  know  what  you  mean." 

"I  must  speak  plainer,  then.  How  long,  Nancy  Hine, 
have  you  been  my  son's — Mr.   Rochdale's — mistress?" 

"  Not  a  day — not  an  hour,"  cried  Nancy,  violently,  com- 
ing close  to  the  sofa.  "  Mind  what  you  say,  Mrs.  Rochdale. 
I'm  an  honest  girl.  I'm  as  good  as  you.  I'm  Mr.  Roch- 
dale's wife!" 

Mr.  Rochdale's  mother  sat  mute,  and  watched  the  girl 
take  from  a  ribbon  round  her  neck  a  ring — an  unmistake- 
able  wedding-ring,  and  slip  it  with  a  determined  push  on 
her  large  working-woman's  finger.  Tliis  done,  she  thrust  it 
right  in  the  lady's  sight. 
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"Look'ee,  what  do  'ee  say  to  that?  He  put  it  there. 
All  your  anger  cannot  take  it  off.  I  am  Mrs.  Lemuel  Roch- 
dale, your  son's  wife." 

"Ah!"  shrinking  from  her.  But  the  next  minute  the 
true  womanly  feeling  came  into  the  virtuous  mother's  heart. 
"  Better  this — even  this — than — what  they  said.  Better  a 
thousand  times.     Thank  God." 

With  a  sigh,  long  and  deep,  she  sat  down,  and  again 
covered  her  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  realise  the  amazmg — impos- 
sible truth.  Then  she  said  slowly,  "  Martha,  I  (liiuk  this" 
— she  hesitated  what  name  to  give  Nancy ;  finally  gave  no 
name  at  all — "  I  think  she  had  better  go  away." 

Nancy,  quite  awed  and  moved — all  her  boldness  gone, 
was  creeping  out  of  the  room  after  me,  when  Mrs.  Rochdale 
called  us  back. 

"  Stay ;  at  this  hour  of  tbe  night  it  is  not  fitting  that — 
my  son's  wife — should  be  out  alone.  Martha,  ask  your 
father  to  see  her  safe  home." 

The  baker's  daughter  turned  at  the  door,  and  said, 
"  Thank'ee,  my  lady  " ;  but  omitted  her  curtsey  this  time. 

And  Mrs.  Rochdale  had  found  her  daughter-in-law ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ere  we  knew  what  had  happened,  the  whole  dynasty  at 
the  Manor-house  was  changed.  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  gone ; 
she  left  before  her  son  returned  from  Scotland,  and  did 
not  once  see  him.  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale,  late  Nancy 
Hine,  was  installed  as  lady  of  the  manor. 

Such  a  theme  for  gossip  had  not  been  vouchsafed  our 
county  for  a  hundred  years.  Of  a  surety  they  canvassed  it 
over — ^talked  it  literally  threadbare. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  escaped  it  fortunately.  She  went  abroad 
with  Sir  John  and  Miss  Childe.  All  the  popular  voice  was 
with  her  and  against  her  son.  They  said  he  had  killed  that 
pretty,  gentle  Miss  Childe- — who,  however,  did  not  die,  but 
lived  to  suffer — perhaps  better  still,  to  overcome  suffering ; 
that  he  had  broken  his  noble  mother's  heart.  Few  of  his 
old  friends  x'isited  him;  not  one  of  their  wives  visited  Iiis 
wife.     He  had  done  that  which  many  "  respectable  "  people 
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are  more  shocked  at  than  any  species  of  profligacy — he  had 
made  a  low  marriage. 

Society  was  harder  npon  liim,  harder  than  he  deserved. 
At  least  they  despised  him  and  liis  marriage  for  the  wrong 
cause-  Not  because  his  wife  was,  when  he  chose  her,  a 
woman  thoroughly  beneath  him  in  education,  tastes,  and 
feelings, — because  from  this  inferiority  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  felt  for  her  any  save  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading kind  of  love, — but  simply  because  she  was  a  village 
girl — a  baker's  daughter! 

Sir  Jolin  Childc  said  to  Lemuel's  mother,  in  a  lofty  com- 
passion, the  only  time  he  was  ever  known  to  refer  to  the 
humiliating  and  miserable  occurrence,  "Madam,  whatever 
herself  might  have  been,  the  disgrace  would  have  been 
lightened  had  5'^our  son  not  married  a  person  of  such  low 
origin.     Shocking! — a  baker's  daughter." 

"  Sir  John,"  said  Mrs.  Rochdale  with  dignity,  "if  my  son 
had  chosen  a  woman  suitable  and  worthy  to  be  his  wife,  I 
would  not  have  minded  had  she  been  the  daughter  of  the 
meanest  labourer  in  the  land." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Miss  Martha ! '  called  out  our  rector's  wife  to  me  one 
day,  ''  is  it  true,  that  talk  I  hear  of  Mrs.  Rochdale's  coming 
home  ?" 

"  Quite  true,  I  believe." 

"And  where  will  she  come  to?  Not  to  the  Manor- 
house  ?" 

"  Cei'tainly  not."  I  fear  there  was  a  bitterness  in  my 
tone,  for  the  good  old  lady  looked  at  me  reprovingly. 

"  My  dear,  the  right  thing  for  us  in  this  world  is  to  make 
the  very  best  of  that  which,  having  happened,  was  conse- 
quently ordained  by  Providence  to  happen.  And  we  often 
find  the  worst  things  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I  was  truly  glad 
to-day  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  coming  home." 

"  But  not  home  to  them, — not  to  the  Manor-house.  She 
will  take  a  house  in  the  village.  She  will  never  meet  them, 
any  more  than  when  she  was  abroad." 

"  But  she  will  hear  of  them.  That  does  great  good 
sometimes." 
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"  Wlien  there  is  any  good  to  be  heard." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Martha,  and  I  hope  you  have  told  Mrs. 
Rochdale,  that  there  is  good.  When  first  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Lemuel,  it  was  simply  in  my  character  as  the  clergyman's 
wife,  doing  what  I  believed  my  duty.  I  found  that  duty 
easier  than  I  expected." 

"  Because  she  remembered  her  position  " — ("  Her  foitner 
position,  my  dear,"  corrected  I\Irs.  Wood) — "  because  she 
showed  oS  no  airs  and  graces,  but  was  quiet,  humble,  and 
thankful,  as  became  her,  for  the  kindness  you  thus  showed." 

"  Because  of  that,  and  something  more.  Because  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  her  the  more  I  feel,  that  though  not 
exactly  to  be  liked,  she  is  to  be  respected.  She  has  sus- 
tained tolerably  well  a  most  difficult  part, — that  of  an. 
ignorant  person  suddenly  raised  to  wealth;  envied  and 
abused  by  her  former  class,  utterly  scouted  and  despised  by 
her  present  one.  She  has  had  to  learn  to  comport  herself 
as  mistress  where  she  was  once  an  equal,  amd  as  an  equal 
where  slie  tised  to  be  an  inferior.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
greater  trial,  as  regards  social  position." 

"  Position  ?  She  has  none.  No  ladies  except  yourself 
will  visit  her.     Why  should  they  1" 

"My  dear,  why  should  they  not?  A  -woman  who  since 
her  marriage  has  conducted  herself  with  perfect  propriety, 
befitting  the  sphere  to  which  she  was  raised;  has  lived  re- 
tired, and  forced  herself  into  no  one's  notice ;  who  is,  what- 
ever be  her  shortcomings  in  education  and  refinement  of 
character,  a  good  wife,  a  kind  mistress — " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1" 

"  Simply  because  her  husband  is  rarely  absent  a  day  from 
home ;  because  all  her  servants  have  remained  with  her,  and 
spoken  well  of  her,  these  five  years." 

I  could  not  deny  these  facts.  They  were  known  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  proudest  of  owe  gentry  were 
not  wicked  enough  to  shut  their  eyes  to  them,  even  when 
they  contemptuously  stared  at  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale  driv- 
ing drearily  about  in  long  summer  afteraooas  in  her  lonely 
carriage,  with  not  a  single  female  friend  to  pay  a  morning 
visit  to,  or  suffer  the  like  infliction  from ;  not  even  at  church, 
when  quizzing  her  large  figiu-e  and  heavy  gait, — for  she  had 
not  become  more  sylph-like  with  added  years, — they  said 
she  was  gi-owing  "  crumbie,"  hke  her  father's  loaves,  and 
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wondered  she  would  persist  in  wearing  the  finest  bonnets 
of  all  the  congregation. 

Nay,  even  I,  bitter  as  I  was,  really  pitied  her,  one  sacra- 
ment day,  when  she  unwittingly  advanced  to  the  first  row 
of  communicants ;  upon  which  all  the  other  "  respectable  " 
Christians  hung  back  till  the  secorid.  After  that  the  Roch- 
dales  were  not  seen  again  at  the  communion.  Who  c:u'.d 
marvel? 

It  was  noticed,  by  some  to  his  credit,  by  others  as  a  point 
for  ridicule,  that  her  husband  always  treated  her  abroad  and 
at  home  with  raspect  and  consideration.  Several  times  a 
few  hunting  neighbours,  luncliing  at  the  Manor-house, 
brought  word  how  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale  had  taken  the 
mistress's  place  at  table,  in  a  grave,  taciturn  way,  so  that 
perforce  every  one  had  to  forget  entirely  that  he  had  ever 
joked  and  laughed  over  her  father's  counter  with  the  "  ci- 
devant  "  Nancy  Hine. 

For  that  honest  old  father,  he  had  soon  ceased  to  give 
any  trouble  to  his  aristocratic  son-in-law,  having  died  quietly 
— in  a  comfortable  and  honourable  bed-room  at  the  Manoi'- 
house  too, — and  been  buried  underneath  an  equally  comfort- 
able and  honourable  headstone  to  the  memory  of  "  IMr. 
Daniel  Hine  " ;  "  baker  "  being  omitted,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  our  village,  who  thought  that  if  a  tradesman  could 
carry  nothing  else,  he  ought  at  least  to  can-y  the  stigma  of 
his  trade  out  with  hmi  into  the  next  world. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  came  home, — to  the  only  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  could  be  found  suitable.  It  was  a 
little  distance  from  the  village,  and  three  miles  from  tlie 
Manor-house.  Many,  I  believe,  wished  her  to  settle  in 
some  other  part  of  the  country ;  but  she  briefly  said  that 
she  "  preferred  "  living  here. 

Her  jointure,  and  an  additional  allowance  from  the  estate, 
which  was  fully  and  regularly  paid  by  my  father, — still  Mr. 
Rochdale's  steward, — was,  I  believe,  the  only  link  of  associ- 
ation between  her  and  her  former  home.  Nor  did  she 
apparently  seek  for  more.  The  only  possible  or  probable 
chance  of  her  meeting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manor-house 
was  at  Thorpe  church ;  and  she  attended  a  chapel-of -ease  in 
the  next  parish,  which  was,  as  she  said,  "  nearer."  She  fell 
into  her  old  habits  of  charity, — her  old  simple  life;    and 
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Ihongh  Iier  means  were  much  reduced,  every  one,  far  and 
near,  vied  in  showing  her  attention  and  respect. 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  did  not  look  happy.  She  had  grown 
much  older, — was  decidedly  "  an  elderly  lady  "  now.  In- 
stead of  her  fair,  calm  aspect,  was  a  certain  unquiet  air,  a 
perpetual  looking  and  longing  for  something  she  did  not 
find.  'For  weeks  after  she  came  to  her  new  house  she  would 
start  at  strange  knocks,  and  gaze  eagerly  after  strange 
horsemen  passing  the  window,  as  if  she  thought,  "  he  may 
come  to  see  his  mother."  But  he  did  not ;  and  after  a  time 
Bhe  settled  down  into  the  patient  dignity  of  hopeless  pain. 

Many  people  said,  because  Lemuel's  name  was  never 
heard  on  her  lips,  that  she  cherished  an  implacable  resent- 
ment towards  him.  That,  I  thought,  was  not  true.  She 
might  have  found  it  hard  to  forgive  liim, — ^most  mothers 
would;  but  did  any  mother  ever  find  any  pardon  im- 
possible ? 

She  had  still  his  boyish  portrait  lianging  beside  his 
father's  in  her  bedroom;  and  once,  opening  by  chance  a 
drawer  usually  kept  locked,  I  found  it  contained  Lenr.uel's 
childish  muslin  frocks,  his  boyish  cloth  cap,  his  fishing-rod, 
and  an  old  book  of  flies. 

After  that,  who  could  believe  his  mother  "implacable"? 

Yet  she  certainly  was  a  great  deal  harder  than  she  used 
to  be ;  harsher  and  quicker  in  her  judgments ;  more  unfor- 
giving of  httle  faults  in  those  about  her.  With  regard  to 
her  son,  her  mind  was  absolutely  impenetrable.  She  seemed 
to  have  fortified  and  entrenched  herself  behind  a  strong 
endurance;  it  would  take  a  heavy  stroke  to  reach  the 
citadel — the  poor  desolate  citadel  of  the  forlorn  mother's 
heart. 

The  stroke  fell.  None  can  doubt  Who  sent  it,  nor  why 
it  came. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  standing  at  the  school-house  door, 
when  my  cousin's  lad  George,  who  had  been  to  see  the  hunt 
pass,  ran  hastily  in. 

"  O  mother,  the  squire's  thrown,  and  killed." 

"Killed!"  O  that  shriek!  May  I  never  live  to  hear 
such  another ! 

The  tale,  we  soon  found,  was  incorrect:  Mr.  Rochdale 
had  only  been  stunned,  and  seriously  injured,  though  not 
jnortaHy.     But — ^his  poor  mothei 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

For  an  hour  she  lay  on  the  school-house  floor,  quite  rigid. 
We  thought  she  wovild  never  wake  again.  When  she  did, 
and  we  slowly  made  her  vinderstand  that  things  were  not  as 
fatal  as  she  feared,  she  seemed  hardiy  able  to  take  an  the 
consolation. 

"  My  bonnet,  Martha,  my  bonnet !  I  must  go  to  him." 
But  she  could  not  even  stand. 

I  sent  for  my  father.  He  came,  bringing  with  him  Dr. 
Hall,  who  had  just  left  jMr.  Rochdale. 

Our  doctor  was  a  good  man,  wliom  everybody  trusted. 
At  sight  of  him,  Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  vip  aad  listened — we  all 
listened;  no  attempt  at  cold  or  polite  disguis.es  now — to  his 
account  of  the  accident.  It  was  a  simple  fracture,  curable 
by  a  few  weeks  of  perfect  quiet  and  care. 

"  Above  all,  my  dear  madam,  quitt," — for  the  doctor  had 
seen  Mrs.  Rochdale's  nervous  fastening  of  her  cloak,  and 
her  quick  glance  at  the  door.  "  I  would  not  answer  for  the 
results  of  even  ten  mmutes  mental  agitation." 

Mrs.  Rochdale  comprehended.  A  spasm,  sharp  and 
keen,  crossed  the  unhappy  mother's  face.  With  a  momen- 
tary pride,  she  drew  back. 

"  I  assure  you,  Dr.  Hall,  I  had  no — that  is,  I  have  already 
changed  my  intention." 

Then  she  leaned  back,  closed  her  eyes  and  her  quivering 
mouth — fast — fast ! — folded  quietly  her  useless  hands  ;  and 
seemed  as  if  trying  to  commit  her  son,  patiently  and  unre- 
pining,  into  the  care  of  the  only  Healer, — He  "  who  wound- 
eth,  and  His  hands  make  whole." 

At  last  she  asked  suddenly,  "  Who  is  with  him  ?" 

"  His  wife,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  without  hesitation.  "  She  is 
a  good  and  tender  nurse  ;  and  he  is  fond  of  her." 

Mrs.  Rochdale  was  silent. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  went  home  in  Dr.  Hall's  carriage, 
and  bv  her  own  wish  I  left  her  there  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

After  that  dreadful  day,  everj'  night  and  morning  for 
five  days  I  went  up  to  the  Manor-house,  and  back  again  to 
Mrs.  Rochdale's  cottage,  bringing  tidings,  and  hearing  the 
further  report,  ne-ver  missed,  which  came  to  her  through 
Dr.  Hall.  It  was  almost  always  favourable ;  yet  the  agony 
of  that  "  almost "  seemed  to  stretch  the  mother's  powers  of 
endurance  to  their  utmost  limit — at  times  her  face,  in  its 
stolid,  fixed  quietness,  had  an  expression  half-insane. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day — it  was  a  rainy 
December  Sunday,  and  scarcely  any  one  thought  of  stirring 
out  but  me — I  was  just  considering  whether  it  was  not  time 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Rochdale's,  when  some  person,  hooded  and 
cloaked,  came  tip  the  path  to  our  door.     It  was  herself. 

"  Martha,  I  want  you.  No,  thank  you  :  I  will  not  come 
in." 

Yet  she  leaned  a  minute  against  the  dripping  veranda, 
pale  and  breathless. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  taking  a  walk  with  me  in  this  rain — 
a  long  walk?     No?     Then  put  on  your  shawl  and  come." 

Though  this  was  all  she  said,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to 
question  her  further,  still  I  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  told 
me  where  she  was  going.  We  went  through  miry  lanes,  and 
soaking  woods,  where  the  partridges  started  up — whirring ; 
across  sunk  fences,  and  under  gloomy  fir-plantations,  till  at 
last  we  came  out  opposite  the  Manor-house.  It  looked  just 
the  same  as  in  old  times,  save  that  there  were  no  peacocks 
on  the  teiTace,  and  the  swans  now  never  came  near  the 
house — no  one  fed  or  noticed  them. 

"  Martha,  do  you  see  that  light  in  my  window  ?  0  my 
poor  boy !" 

She  gasped,  struggled  for  breath,  leaned  on  my  arm  a 
minute,  and  then  went  steadily  up,  and  rang  the  hall-bell. 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  new  servant ;  he  may  not  know  you, 
Mrs.  Rochdale,"  I  said  to  prepare  her. 

But  she  needed  no  preparation.  She  asked  in  the  quietest 
way — as  if  paying  an  ordinary  call — for  "Mrs.  Lemuel 
Rochdale." 
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"Mistress  is  gone  to  lie  down,  ma'am.  Master  was 
worse,  and  she  was  up  all  night  with  him.  But  he  is  better 
again  to-day,  thank  the  Lord !" 

The  man  seemed  really  affected,  as  though  both  "  master  " 
and  "  mistress  "  were  served  with  truer  than  lip-service. 

"I  will  wait  to  see  Mrs.  Lemuel,"  said  Mrs.  Rochdale, 
walking  right  into  the  library. 

The  man  followed,  asking  respectfully  what  name  he 
shoidd  say. 

"  Merely  a  lady." 

We  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Mrs. 
Lemuel  appeared — somewhat  fluttered,  looking,  in  spite  of 
her  handsome  dress,  a  great  deal  shyer  and  more  modest 
than  the  girl  Nancy  Hine. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  for  keeping  you  waiting ;  I  was 
with  my  husband.  Perhaps  you're  a  stranger,  and  don't 
know  how  ill  he  has  been.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

Mrs.  Rochdale  put  back  her  veil,  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  seemed 
as  if,  in  common  phrase,  she  could  have  "  dropped  through 
the  floor." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,"  the  elder 
lady  began  ;  "  still,  you  will  well  imagine,  a  mother — "  She 
broke  down ;  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could  com- 
mand herself  to  say,  in  broken  accents,  "  I  want  to  see — my 
son." 

"  That  you  shall,  with  pleasure,  Mrs.  Rochdale,"  said 
Nancy  earnestly.  "  I  thought  once  of  sending  for  you ; 
but—" 

The  other  made  some  gesture  to  indicate  that  slie  was 
not  equal  to  conversation,  and  hastily  moved  up-stairs — ■ 
Nancy  following.  At  the  chamber-door,  however,  Nancy 
interrupted  her : 

"Stop  one  minute,  please.  He  has  been  so  very  ill;  do 
let  me  tell  him  first,  just  to  prepare — " 

"  He  is  my  son — my  own  son.  You  need  not  be  afraid," 
said  Mrs.  Rochdale,  in  tones  of  which  I  know  not  whether 
bitterness  or  keen  anguish  was  uppermost.  She  pushed  by 
the  wife,  and  went  in. 

We  heard  a  faint  cry,  "  O  mother,  my  dear  mother !"  and 
a  loud  sob — that  was  all. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor 
outside,  in  teara.  I  forgot  she  had  been  Nancy  Hine,  and 
wept  with  her. 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Rochdale  came  out  of  her 
son's  room.  No  one  interrupted  them,  not  even  the  wife. 
Mrs.  Lemuel  kept  restlessly  moving  about  the  house — some- 
times sitting  down  to  talk  familiarly  with  me,  then  recollect- 
ing herself  and  resuming  her  dignity.  She  was  much  im- 
proved. Her  manners  and  her  mode  of  speaking  had 
become  more  refined.  It  was  e\ndent,  too,  that  her  mind 
had  been  a  good  deal  cultivated,  and  that  report  had  not 
lied  when  it  avouched  sarcastically,  that  the  squire  had  left  ' 
oflF  educating  his  dogs,  and  taken  to  educating  his  wife.  If 
so,  she  certainly  did  her  master  credit.  But  Nancy  Hine 
was  always  considered  a  "  bright "  girl. 

Awkward  she  was  still — large  and  gauche  and  underbred 
— wanting  in  that  simple  self-possession  which  needs  no 
advantages  of  dress  or  formahty  of  manner  to  confirm  the 
obvious  fact  of  innate  "  ladyhood."  But  there  was  nothing 
coarse  or  repulsive  about  her — nothing  that  would  strike 
one  as  springing  from  that  internal  and  ineradicable  "  vul- 
garity," which,  being  in  the  nature  as  much  as  in  the  bring- 
ing up,  no  education  or  external  refinement  of  manner  can 
ever  wholly  conceal. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  "lady"  of  undeniable  birth 
and  rearing,  who  was  a  great  deal  more  vulgar  than  Mrs. 
Lemuel  Rochdale. 

We  were  sitting  by  the  dining-room  fire.  Servants  came, 
doing  the  day's  mechanical  sei^ce,  and  brought  in  the  tray. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  began  to  fidget  about. 

"  Do  you  think.  Miss  Martha,  she  will  stay  and  take  some 
supper  ?  Would  she  like  to  remain  the  night  here  ?  Ought 
I  not  to  order  a  room  to  be  got  ready  V 

But  I  could  not  answer  for  any  of  Mrs.  Rochdale's  move- 
ments. 

In  process  of  time  she  came  down,  looking  calm  and 
happy — O,  inconceivably  happy  ! — scarcely  happier,  I  doubt, 
even  when,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  she  had  received  her 
new-bom  son  into  her  bosom — her  son,  new  born  again  to 
her  in  reconciliation  and  love.  She  even  said,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  to  her  son's  wife  : 

"  I  think  he  wants  you.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  up- 
stairs ?" 

Nancy  fled  like  lightning. 
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"  He  says,"  murmured  Mrs.  Rochdale,  looking  at  tlie  fire, 
"  that  she  has  been  a  good  wife  to  him." 
"  She  is  much  improved  in  many  ways." 
"  Most  likely.  My  son's  wife  could  not  fail  of  that,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Rochdale,  with  a  certain  air  that  forbade  all 
further  criticism  on  Nancy.  She  evidently  was  to  be  viewed 
entirely  as  "  my  son's  wife." 

Mrs.  Lemuel  returned.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
crying.  Her  manner  towards  her  mother-in-law  was  a  mix- 
ture of  gratitude  and  pleasure. 

"  My  husband  says,  since  you  will  not  stay  the  night,  he 
hopes  you  will  take  supper  here,  and  return  in  the  car- 
riage." 

"  Thank  you ;  cei-tamly."  And  Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  down 
■ — unwittingly,  perliaps — in  her  own  famiUar  chair,  by  the 
bright  hearth.  Several  times  she  sighed;  but  the  happy 
look  never  altered.  And  now,  wholly  and  for  ever,  passed 
away  that  sorrowful  look  of  seeking  for  something  never 
found.     It  was  found. 

I  think  a  mother,  entirely  and  eternally  sui'e  of  her  son's 
perfect  reverence  and  love,  need  not  be  jealous  of  any  other 
love,  not  even  for  a  wife.  There  is,  in  every  good  man's 
heart,  a  sublime  strength  and  purity  of  attachment,  which 
he  never  does  feel,  never  can  feel,  for  any  woman  on  earth 
except  his  mother. 

Supper  was  sei-ved;  Mrs.  Lemuel  half-advanced  to  her 
usual  place,  then  drew  back,  with  a  deprecating  glance. 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale  quietly  seated  herself  in  the  guest's 
seat  at  the  side,  leaving  her  son's  wife  to  take  the  position 
of  mistress  and  hostess  at  the  head  of  the  board. 

Pei-haps  it  was  I  only  who  felt  a  choking  pang  of  regret 
and  humiliation  at  seeing  my  dear,  my  noble  ]Mrs.  Rochdale 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Nancy  Hine. 

After  that  Sunday,  the  mother  went  every  day  to  see  her 
son.  This  event  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  village:  some 
worthy  souls  were  glad;  but  I  thinlc  the  generality  were 
rather  shocked  at  the  reconciliation.  Tliey  "  always  thought 
Mrs.  Rochdale  had  more  spirit " ;  "  wondered  she  could  have 
let  herself  down."  "  But  of  course  it  was  only  on  account 
of  his  illness.  She  might  choose  to  be  '  on  terms '  with  her 
Bon,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  she  could  ever  take  up  with 
Nancy  Hine." 
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In  tliat  last  sentiment  I  agreed.  But  then  tlie  gossips 
did  not  know  tliat  tliei'e  was  a  great  and  a  daily-increasing 
diflFerence  between  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale  and  "  Nancy 
Hine." 

I  have  stated  my  creed,  as  it  was  Mrs.  Rochdale's,  that 
lo\\Tiess  of  birth  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  low  mar- 
inage.  Also,  that  popular  opmion  was  rather  unjust  to  the 
baker's  daughter.  Doubtless  she  was  a  clever,  ambitious 
girl,  anxious  to  raise  herself,  and  glad  enough  to  do  so  by 
marrying  the  squire.  But  I  believe  she  was  a  virtuous  and 
not  unsci-upulous  girl,  and  I  firmly  believe  she  loved  him. 
Once  married,  she  tried  to  raise  herself  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  her  station ;  to  keep  and  deserve  her  husband's  affection. 
That  which  would  have  made  a  woman  of  meaner  nature 
insufferably  proud,  only  made  Nancy  humble.  Not  that 
she  abated  one  jot  of  her  self-respect — for  she  was  a  high- 
spirited  creature — but  she  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  the 
truest  self-respect  lies,  not  in  exacting  honour  which  is  im- 
deserved,  but  in  striving  to  attain  that  worth  which  receives 
honour  and  observance  as  its  rightful  due. 

From  this  quality  in  her  probably  grew  the  undoubted 
fact  of  her  great  influence  over  her  husband.  Also  because, 
to  tell  the  truth — (I  would  not  for  worlds  Mrs.  Rochdale 
should  read  this  page) — Nancy  was  of  a  stronger  nature  than 
he.  Mild-tempered,  lazy,  and  kind,  it  was  easier  to  him  to 
be  ruled  thaai  to  rule,  provided  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
That  was  why  the  gentle  Celandine  could  not  retain  the  love 
which  Daniel  Hme's  energetic  daughter  won  and  was  never 
hkely  to  lose. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  said  to  me,  when  for  some  weeks  she  had 
observed  narrowly  the  ways  of  her  son's  household,  "  I  think 
he  is  not  unhappy.     It  might  have  been  worse." 

Thenceforward  the  gentry  round  Thorpe  were  "  shocked  " 
and  "  really  qmte  amazed  "  every  week  of  their  lives.  First, 
that  poor  Mr.  Rochdale,  looking  very  ill,  but  thoroughly 
content,  was  seen  driving  out  with  his  mother  by  his  side, 
and  his  wife,  in  her  most  objectionable  and  tasteless  bonnet, 
sitting  opposite.  Secondly,  that  the  two  ladies,  elder  and 
younger,  were  several  times  seen  driving  out  together, — - 
only  they  two,  alone  !  The  village  could  scarcely  believe  this, 
even  on  the  evidence  of  its  own  eyes.  Thirdly,  that  on 
Christmas-day  Mrs.  Rochdale  was  observed  in  her  old  place 
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in  the  Manor-house  pew;  and  when  her  son  and  his  wife 
came  in,  she  actually  smiled  ! 

After  that  everybody  gave  up  the  relenting  mother-in- 
law  as  a  lost  woman ! 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Three  months  shpped  away.  It  was  the  season  when 
most  of  our  covmty  families  were  in  town.  When  they 
gradually  retm^ned,  the  astonishing  truth  was  revealed  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Rochdale  and  her  son.  Some  were  greatly 
scandaUsed,  some  pitied  the  weakness  of  mothers,  but 
thought  that  as  she  was  now  growing  old  forgiveness  was 
excusable. 

"But  of  course  she  can  never  expect  us  to  visit  Mrs. 
Lemuel  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  was  the  rector's  wife's  mild  remark. 
"  Mrs.  Rochdale  is  unhke  most  ladies ;  she  is  not  only  a 
gentlewoman,  but  a  Christian." 

Yet  it  was  observable  that  the  tide  of  feeUng  against  the 
squire's  "  low  "  wife  ebbed  day  by  day.  First,  some  kindly 
stranger  noticed  publicly  that  she  was  "  extremely  good- 
looking  " ;  to  confirm  which,  by  some  lucky  chance,  poor 
Nancy  grew  much  thinner,  probably  with  the  daily  walks  to 
and  from  Mrs.  Rochdale's  residence.  Wild  reports  flew 
abroad  that  the  squire's  mother,  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  well-read  women  of  her  generation, 
was  actually  engaged  in  "  improving  the  mind "  of  her 
daughter-in-law ! 

That  some  strong  influence  was  at  work  became  evident 
in  the  daily  change  creeping  over  Mrs.  Lemuel.  Her  man- 
ners grew  quieter,  gentler;  her  voice  took  a  softer  tone; 
even  her  attire,  down,  or  rather  up,  to  the  much-abused  bon- 
nets, was  subdued  to  colours  smtable  for  her  large  and  showy 
person.  One  day  a  second  stranger  actually  asked  "  who 
was  that  disti ng ue-looking  woman?"  and  was  coughed  down. 
But  the  effect  of  the  comment  remained. 

Gradually  the  point  at  issue  slightly  changed;  and  the 
question  became : 
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"I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Rochdale  expects  us  to  visit 
Mrs.  Lemuel?" 

But  Mrs.  Rochdale,  though  of  course  she  knew  all  about 
it, — for  everybody  knew  eveiything  in  oiu*  village, — never 
^■ouchsafed  the  sKghtest  hint  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  her 
expectations. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  increased  daily,  especially  as 
the  squire's  mother  had  been  long  the  object  of  universal 
respect  and  attention  from  her  neighbours.  The  question, 
"  To  visit  or  not  to  visit  V  was  mooted  and  canvassed  far 
and  wide.  Mrs.  Rochdale's  example  was  strong;  yet  the 
"  county  people  "  had  the  prejudices  of  their  class,  and  most 
of  them  had  warmly  regarded  poor  Celandine  Childe. 

I  have  hitherto  not  said  a  word  of  Miss  Childe.  She 
was  still  abroad.  But  though  Mrs.  Rochdale  rarely  alluded 
to  her,  I  often  noticed  how  her  eyes  would  brighten  at  sight 
of  letters  in  the  delicate  iiand-writing  I  knew  so  well.  The 
strong  attachment  between  these  two  nothing  had  power  to 
break. 

One  day  she  sat  poring  long  over  one  of  Celandine's  let- 
ters, and  many  times  took  off  her  glasses, — alas !  as  I  said, 
Mrs.  Rochdale  was  an  old  lady  now, — to  wipe  the  dews  from 
them.  At  length  she  called  in  a  clear  voice,  "  Martha !"  and 
I  found  her  standing  by  the  mirror  smihng. 

"  Martha,  I  am  going  to  a  wedding !" 

"  Indeed  !     Whose,  madam  ?" 

"  Miss  Childe's.     She  is  to  be  married  next  week." 

"To  whom?"  I  cried,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sinclau-?" 

I  did.  He  was  the  rector  of  Ashen  Dale.  One  of  the 
many  suitors  whom,  years  ago,  popular  report  had  given  to 
Miss  Childe. 

"  Was  that  really  the  case,  Mrs.  Rochdale  1" 

"  Yes.  Afterwards  he  became,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
her  truest,  tenderest,  most  faithful  friend.     Now — " 

Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  down,  still  smiling,  but  sighing  also. 
I,  too,  felt  a  certain  pang,  for  which  I  blamed  myself  the 
moment  after,  to  think  that  love  can  ever  die  and  be  buried. 
Yet  surely  the  Maker  of  the  human  heart  knows  it  best. 
One  thing  I  know,  and  perhaps  it  would  account  for  a  great 
deal,  that  the  Lemuel  of  Celandine's  love  was  not,  never  had 
been,  the  real  Lemuel  Rochdale.     Still — 
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Sometliing  in  my  looks  betrayed  me ;  for  Mrs.  Rochdale, 
turning  round,  said  decisively  : 

"  Martha,  I  am  very  glad  of  this  marriage,  deeply  and 
entirely  glad.     She  will  be  happy, — my  poor  Celandine!" 

And  happy  she  always  has  been,  I  believe. 

After  Mrs.  Rochdale's  return  from  the  wedding,  she  one 
day  sent  for  me. 

"Martha," — and  an  amused  smile  about  her  mouth  re- 
minded me  of  our  huly  of  the  manor  in  her  young  days, — 
"  I  am  going  to  avStonish  the  village.  I  intend  giving  a  din- 
ner-party.    Will  you  write  the  invitations?" 

They  were,  without  exccjition,  to  the  "  best "  families  of 
our  neighbourhood.  Literally  the  best — the  worthiest  j  peo- 
ple, hke  Mrs.  Rochdale  herself,  to  whom  "  position  "  was  a 
mere  clothing,  used  or  not  u^ed,  never  concealing  or  meant 
to  conceal  the  honest  form  beneath,  the  common  humanity 
that  we  all  owe  alike  to  father  Adam  and  mother  Eve.  Peo 
pie  who  had  no  need  to  stickle  for  the  rank  that  was  their 
birthright,  the  honour  that  was  their  due ;  whose  blood  was 
so  thoroughly  "  gentle,"  that  it  inclined  them  to  gentle  man- 
ners and  gentle  deeds.  Of  such — and  there  are  not  a  few 
throughout  our  English  land — of  such  are  the  ti-ue  aristo- 
cracy. 

All  Tliorpe  was  on  the  qui  vive  respecting  this  wonder- 
ful dinner-party,  for  hitherto — gossip  said  because  she  could 
of  course  have  no  gentleman  at  the  head  of  her  table — Mrs. 
Rochdale  had  abstained  from  anything  of  the  kind.  Now, 
would  her  son  really  take  liis  rightful  place  at  the  enter- 
tainment? and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done  with  hia  wife? 
Could  our  "  best "  families,  much  as  they  esteemed  Mrs. 
Ilochdalo,  ever  under  any  possible  circumstances  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  former  Nancy  Iline? 

I  need  not  say  how  the  whole  question  served  for  a 
week's  wonder ;  and  how  everybody  knew  every  other  body's 
thoughts  and  intentions  a  great  deal  better  than  "  other 
bodies  "  themselves.  Half  the  village  was  out  at  doors  or 
windows,  when  on  this  memorable  aftcnioon  the  several 
carriages  wero  seen  driving  up  to  Mrs.  Rochdale's  house. 

Witliin  wo  are  quiet  enough.  She  had  few  preparations, 
" — she  always  lived  in  simple  elegance.  Even  on  this  grand 
occasion  she  only  gave  what  cheer  her  means  could  afford — 
nothing  more.  Show  was  needless,  for  every  giacst  was  not 
a  mere  acquaintance,  but  a  friend. 
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Dressed  richly,  and  with  special  care, — how  well  I  re- 
membered, that  is,  if  I  had  dared  to  remember,  another 
similar  toilette ! — Mrs.  Rochdale  sat  in  her  chajnber.  Not 
until  the  visitors  were  all  assembled  did  she  descend  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Entering  there — she  did  not  enter  alone;  on  her  arm 
was  a  lady,  of  about  t hiriy  ;  large  and  handsome  in  figure ; 
plainly,  but  most  becomingly  attired; — a  lady,  to  whose 
manners  or  appearance  none  could  have  taken  the  slightest 
exception,  and  on  whom  any  stranger's  most  likely  comment 
would  have  been — "  What  a  fine-looking  woman !  but  so 
quiet." 

This  Indy  Mrs.  Rochdale  at  once  presented  to  the  guests, 
with  a  simple,  unimpressive  quietness,  which  was  the  most 
impressive  effect  she  could   have  made, — 

"  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Lemuel  Rochdale." 

In  a  week,  "  everybody  "  visited  at  the  Manor-house. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  end  this  history  by  describing  the 
elder  and  younger  Mrs.  Rochdale  as  henceforward  united  in 
the  closest  sympathy  and  tenderest  affection.  It  was  not 
so :  it  would  have  been  imnatural,  nay,  impossible.  The 
difference  of  education,  habits,  character,  was  too  great  ever 
to  bo  wholly  removed.  But  the  mother  and  daughter-in-law 
maintain  a  sociable  intercourse,  even  a  certain  amount  of 
kindly  regard,  based  on  one  safe  point  of  imion,  where  the 
strongest  attachment  of  both  converges  and  mingles.  Per- 
haps, as  those  blest  with  a  supcrabimdance  of  faithful  love 
often  end  by  deserving  it,  ]\fr.  Rochdale  may  grow  worthy, 
not  only  of  his  wife,  but  of  lu's  mother,  in  time. 

Mrs.  Rochdale  is  quite  an  old  lady  now.  You  rarely 
meet  her  beyond  the  Inne  where  her  small  house  stands; 
which  she  occupies  still,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  leave. 
But  meeting  her,  you  conld  not  help  turning  back  for  another 
glance  at  her  slow,  stately  walk,  and  her  ineffably  beautiful 
.smile.  A  smile,  which  to  a  certainty  would  rest  on  the  gen- 
tleman upon  whose  arm  she  always  leans,  and  whose  horse 
is  seen  daily  at  her  gate,  with  a  persistency  equal  to  that  of 
a  young  man  going  a-courting.  For  people  say  in  our  vil- 
lage thnt  the  squire,  with  all  his  known  affection  for  his 
good  wife,  is  as  attentive  as  any  lover  to  his  beloved  old 
mother,  who  has  been  such  a  devoted  mother  to  him. 
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One  want  exists  at  the  Manor-liouse, — there  are  no  child- 
ren. For  some  things  this  is  as  well ;  and  yet  I  know  not. 
However,  so  it  is;  and  since  it  is,  it  must  be  right  to  be. 
"When  this  generation  dies  out,  probably  the  next  will  alto- 
gether have  forgotten  th©  fact  that  the  last  Mr.  Rochdale 
made  what  society  ignominiously  terms  "  a  low  marriage." 
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"James,  the  house  is  let." 

"Which?"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  never  locking  up  from  his 
dinner — for  a  dozen  patients,  scattered  over  a  dozen  square 
miles,  were  awaiting  Inm. 

"  The  house — the  Double  House.  Tlie  one  that  ever}'- 
body  thought  would  never  get  a  tenant.  But  it  has  got 
one." 

"Who?" 

"  A  Dr.  Merchiston,  a  physician ;  but  luckily  for  us,  he 
does  not  practise.     He  is  a  man  of  large  fortune." 

"Married?— children?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  But  I  should  rather  think  not. 
IMost  family  men  would  object  to  that  very  inconvenient 
house.  It  might  suit  an.  eccentric  bachelor,  who  could  live 
alone  in  the  one  half,  and  shut  up  his  domestics  m  the  othei', 
locking  the  door  of  communication  between.  But  for  a  mis- 
tress and  mother  of  a  family — dear  me ! — one  might  as  well 
live  in  two  separate  houses.  One  never  could  hear  the 
cliildren  cry  of  nights;  and  the  maids  might  idle  as  much 
as  they  liked  without " 

Here  I  turned  round,  finding  I  was  talking  to  the  air. 
My  husband  had  disappeared.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
interest  him  about  the  Double  House,  or  the  people  that 
were  coming  there. 

But  as  to  the  rest  of  our  village — speculation  ran  wild 
concerning  the  new-comers.  First,  because  a  grave,  digni- 
fied, middle-aged  gentleman  like  Dr.  Merchiston— of  such 
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composed  and  quiet  manners,  too — had  chosen  to  live  in  this 
eccentric  and  uncomfortable  mansion.  (For,  as  before  stated. 
it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Double  House,  and  consisted  of 
two  houses  joined  together  by  a  covered  passage  and  door  of 
communication,  each  having  its  separate  entrance,  and  being 
in  fact  a  complete  dwelling.)  Secondly,  because  when  the 
fvurniture  was  sent  in,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  appoint- 
ments of  two  distinct  habitations;  namely,  two  drawing- 
rooms,  two  dining-rooiTLS,  two  kitchens,  and  so  on.  The 
wonder  grew — when  Dr.  Merchiston,  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  person,  "  Mrs.  Merchiston's  maid  "  (there  was  a  Mrs. 
Merchiston,  then !)  inducted  into  the  establishment  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  domestics ;  two  cooks,  two  housemaids,  etc. 

And  now  everybody  waited  for  the  master  and  mistress, 
who,  we  learnt,  had  to  make  a  long  joui-ney  from  London  by 
post — for  all  this  happened  when  I  was  a  young  mai'ried 
woman,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  had  my  hands  empty 
then — possibly  my  head,  too,  for  I  remember  loitering  about 
the  whole  day,  and  sitting  lazily  at  parlour  windows,  just  to 
catch  tills  first  sight  of  my  new  neighbours.  Nay,  I  will 
confess  that  when  the  chaise  and  four  thundered  past  cur 
house,  I  peeped  from  under  the  bhnd. 

In  the  carriage  I  saw  only  the  elderly  female  servant,  and 
a  figure  leaning  back.  Dr.  Merchiston  wa«  certainly  not 
there. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  galloped  past  in  the  twilight 
to  his  own  door,  wliich  closed  upon  him  as  quickly  as  it  n.ul 
a  short  time  before  closed  upon  the  others. 

"Well,  they  are  come,"  said  I  to  James  that  eveniiig. 

"Who?"  he  ejacidated  most  provokingly. 

"  The  Merchistons  of  course.  And  nobody  is  a  bit  the 
wiser." 

My  husband  put  on  his  quaintest  smile  (a  merry  man, 
children,  was  your  grandfather) — "  Never  mind — there's 
Sunday  coming." 

My  hopes  revived;  I  led  a  dull  hfe  in  James'  long  ab- 
sences, and  had  been  really  anxious  for  a  neighbour — a  plea- 
sant neighbour — a  true  gentlewoman.  Yes,  of  course  we 
should  see  the  Merchistons  at  church  on  Sunday,  for  a  large 
pew  had  been  taken,  cushioned  and  hassocked  to  perfection  ; 
besides,  the  Doctor  looked  like  a  respectable  church-going 
eentlenian. 
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And  pure  enough,  when  service  began,  above  the  high 
pew,  distinct  to  the  eye  of  the  whole  congregation,  rose  his 
tali  head  aud  shoulders. 

He  was  in.  the  prime  of  life,  though  his  bair  was  already, 
as  we  say  of  a  September  ti'ce,  "  turning."  He  had  a  largo 
well-shaped  head,  very  broad  across  the  crown,  just  where 
my  grandson  tells  me  lies  the  bump  of  conscientiousness ; 
but  we  never  thought  of  such  folly  as  phrenology  in  my  days. 
For  the  face — I  do  not  clearly  remember  the  features,  but  I 
know  the  general  impression  conveyed  was  that  of  a  stron^j 
will,  capable  of  any  amount  of  self-control  or  self-denial. 
Tlie  eyes,  though  honest  and  clear,  had  at  times  much  rest- 
lessness in  them ;  when  steady  and  fixed  they  were,  I  think, 
the  saddest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  His  countenance  was  sickly 
and  pale,  thotigh  he  flushed  up  once  or  twice  on  meeting  the 
univc-rsal  stare;  which  stare  increased  tenfold  when  he  ac- 
tually repeated  audibly  and  devoutly  the  responses,  which 
the  Rubric  enjoins  on  the  congregation,  and  the  congregation 
usually  delegates  to  the  charity  boys  and  the  clei'k. 

Except  this  we  could  find  nothing  extraordinary  in  Dr. 
Merchiston's  appearance  or  behaviour.  He  sat  in  his  pew, 
alone :  he  went  out  as  he  had  entered,  silently,  quietly,  and 
nlone.  In  another  pew  sat  two  of  the  house-servants,  and 
Mrs.  Merchiston's  maid.  The  lady  herself  did  not  come  to 
church  at  all  that  day. 

It  was  rather  disappointing — since,  by  Apedale  etiquette, 
no  one  could  call  on  Mrs.  Merchiston  until  she  had  appeared 
at  church.  But  we  heard  during  the  week  that  the  Rector 
Lad  called  on  Dr.  Mercliiston. 

I  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Rivers  to  do  the  same — it  would 
be  only  kind  and  neighbourly.  After  half-an-hoiur's  coaxing, 
wliich  apparently  was  all  tin-own  away,  he  briefly  observed  : 

"Peggy,  I've  been." 

"Oh!  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  from  the  very  beginning. 
"Which  door  did  you  knock  atl  The  one  with  a  brass  plate, 
and  'Dr.  Merclriston '  on  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  saw  him  ?  You  were  shown  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room— or  the  library  ?     "Which  1" 

"  Library." 

"Was  he  alone?  "Was  he  polite  and  pleasant?  Did  you 
see  his  wife?" 
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Two  nods  and  a  shake  of  the  head  were  all  the  aiiswer  I 
received  to  these  tli)-ee  questions. 

''Dear  me!  How  odd!  I  hope  you  inquired  after  Ler? 
How  did  her  husband  say  die  was?" 

"  Quite  weU." 

"Notliing  morel" 

"  Nothing  more." 

"  Well — you  are  the  most  provoking  man  to  get  anything 
out  of." 

"  And  you,  my  Peggy,  arc  one  of  those  excellent  women 
who  will  never  cease  trying  liard  to  get  out  of  a  man  things 
which  he  absolutely  does  not  know." 

1  laughed;  for  what  was  the  use  of  quarrelling?  Besides, 
didn't  I  know  all  Jaanes'  little  peculiarities  before  I  married 
him? 

"Just  one  question  more,  James.  Have  they  any 
children?" 

"  Didn't  ask." 

So  the  whole  Mercliiston  affair  stood  preci?ely  where  it 
was — ^until  the  next  Sunday.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  as  I 
walked  to  church,  I  saw  a  lady  come  quietly  out  of  the 
Double  House,  at  the  left-hand  door — not  the  one  with  the 
brass  name-plate — close  it  after  her,  and  proceed  alone  across 
the  road  and  down  Church-alley. 

She  paused  a  moment  in  the  churchyard  walk,  which  was 
very  beautiful  in  the  May  afternoon,  with  the  two  great  trees 
meeting  overhead,  and  throwing  chequers  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  path  leading  to  the  porch.  She  looked  around  as  if 
she  admired  and  enjoyed  this  scene,  with  its  picturesque 
groups  of  twos  and  threes, — fathers  and  mothers,  husbands 
and  wives,  lingering  about  and  talking  till  the  cliime  of  bells 
should  cease.  She  looked  apparently  with  a  kindly  interest 
on  them  all,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that  tbey 
looked  back  inquisitively  at  her,  dropped  her  veil  and  hur- 
riedly entered  the  church. 

I  heard  her  asking  the  sexton  in  a  low  voice,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  woman  still  young,  "  wliich  was  Dr.  Merchia- 
ton's  pew?"        "* 

She  was  shown  in,  and  then—  being  small  of  stature — she 
entirely  vanished  from  my  gaze,  aaid  that  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Could  it  be  that  this  was  Mrs.  Mprchistoa? 
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I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  I  had  six  successive 
"  droppers-in  "  on  the  Monday  morning — to  my  great  incon- 
venience, for  I  was  making  my  cowsUp-wine — my  first  at- 
tempt at  tliis  potent  liojuor — and  that  the  sole  subject  of 
conversation  was  Mrs.  Merchiston. 

"  Wliat  a  tiny  woman  !"  "  How  plainly  dressed  !  why,  her 
pelisse  was  quite  old-fashioned."  "  Yet  somebody  said  she 
was  young."  "  He  does  not  seem  above  forty,  either."  "  How 
strange  that  he  should  let  her  go  to  church  alone — ^th©  first 
time  of  her  appearance,  too  !" 

Such  were  the  comments,  blended  with  a  small  quantum 
of  lately-elicited  facts,  which  reached  me  concerning  my 
new  neighbours.  "  Vei'y  odd  people — exceedingly  queer — 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,"  was  the  general  conclusion. 
All  the  village  began  to  discuss  the  Double  House,  the 
duplicate  establishment,  and  the  notable  facts  that,  since 
their  arrival.  Dr.  Merchiston  had  been  seen  out  every  day, 
Mrs.  Merchiston  never;  that  Di-.  Merchiston  had  come  to 
chiu-ch,  Mrs.  Merchiston  staying  at  home,  and  vice  versa. 

The  result  was,  the  Apedale  ladies  cautiously  resolved  to 
defer  "  visiting  "  the  strangers  a  little  longer,  till  assured  of 
their  respectability ;  and  I,  being  myself  a  new-comer,  hating 
gossip,  scandal,  and  censoriousness,  with  the  vii-ulence  of 
warm-hearted,  all-credulous  youth,  inly  determined  to  call 
the  next  day. 

But  first,  of  course,  I  asked  my  husband's  leave;  and 
gaining  it,  hazarded  a  question  or  two  further,  since  James 
from  his  profession  and  long  standing  in  the  county  knew 
everybody  and  evei-y thing. 

"  Who  is  he,  Peg  ?  I  know  no  more  than  that  he  is 
Evan  Merchiston,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow." 

"  And  Mrs.  Merchiston  ?" 

"  Was  Barbara,  only  child  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  Currie. 
late  of  Apedale  in  this  county,  who  were  drowned  at  sea 
in  seventeen  hundi'ed  and " 

"  Stop  !  stop !  You  are  like  an  animated  tombstone  read- 
ing it«elf  aloud.  ^  The  very  stone — I  have  seen  it  in  our 
own  churchyard.  And  so  she  was  born  at  Apedale?  That 
accounts  for  their  coming  to  settle  here." 

"Precisely.     Anything  more.   Peg?" 

"  No,  James  " ;  for  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  doubts,  as  if 
that  soft,  mild  face  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  under  the  veil,  and 
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the  manly,  benevolent  head  which  I  had  watched  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  did  not  prove,  despite  all  gossip,  that  the  Mer- 
chistons  were  "  respectable," — even  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
which  was  wider  than  that  of  my  neighboiirs.  "  A  respect- 
able man  " — as  James  once  said  when  he  was  courting  me, — 
"  a  respectable  man  is  one  who  is  always  worthy  of  respect, 
because  he  always  respects  both  himself  and  other  people." 
Perhaps  it  was  to  prove  my  own  "  respectability  "  in  tliia 
sense, — and  justly  I  might  respect  myself — namely,  the  hap- 
py woman  who  was  James  Rivers'  wife, — that  I  dressed  my- 
self in  my  very  best  muilin  gown  of  my  own  working,  and 
my  pretty  green  silk  spencer  and  hat  that  my  mother  gave 
me  when  I  was  married,  preparatory  to  calling  on  Mrs. 
Merchiston. 

At  the  Double  House  arose  a  puzzle.  There  were  two 
front  doors,  and  which  should  I  knock  at?  After  some 
doubt,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  in  my 
husband's  steps,  so  I  gave  a  summons  at  the  door  with  the 
breiss  plate  on  it. 

A  man,  half  valet,  half  groom,  answered. 
"  Is  Mrs.  Merchiston  at  home  V 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  I  will  inquire,  if  you  please. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  knock  at  the  other  door  1" 

Upon  which,  with  some  abruptness,  he  shut  this  one, 
and  left  me  outside. 

"  Well,"  thought  I,  "  what  can  it  signify  which  door  I 
go  in  at?  though  'tis  rather  odd,  too." 

However,  I  did  as  I  was  bidden,  and  was  shown  by  a 
neat  maid-servant  into  a  very  handsome  parlour — drawing- 
room  you  would  call  it  now,  but  drawing-rooms  had  not  then 
reached  Apedale. 

By  the  appearance  of  a  recently  vacated  sitting-room  you 
can  make  a  very  good  guess  at  its  occupant.  I  soon  decided 
that  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  young,  inclined  to  elegant  tastes, 
especially  music,  that  she  had  no  childi-en,  was  left  a  good 
deal  alone,  and  probably  found  herself  in  that  dreariest 
position  for  an  active  mind — that  of  a  lady  with  nothing 
to  do. 

After  a  considerably  long  interval  she  appeared.  Her 
welcome  was  courteous,  even  friendly,  thoxigh  not  without 
a  slight  nervousness  and  hesitation. 

It  certainly  had  not  been  her  toilette  that  kept  me  wait- 
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ing,  for  she  was  in  the  simplest  possible  moniing-gown  of 
nankeen,  and  her  hair  woiald  not  have  taken  a  minute's 
dressing,  as  it  curled  all  round  her  head  in  natural,  wavy 
curls  like  a  child's.  Very  child-like,  too,  were  both  the 
figure  and  face;  I  could  hardly  believe  that  she  must  be, 
from  the  date  of  her  parents'  death  on  the  tombstone,  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  thirty  years  old.  She  was  not  exactly  pretty, 
but  the  expression  of  her  blue  eyes  was  very  beautiful,  per- 
fectly simple,  trusting,  guileless,  and  gay;  she  was,  in  short, 
just  the  sort  of  woman  that  I  should  have  expected  a  grave 
man  like  Dr.  Mercluston  to  choose  out  from  the  world  of 
much  cleverer  and  lovelier  woinen,  and  love  deeply,  perhaps 
even  madly,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

I  was  quite  satisfied,  nay,  charmed  with  her.  When  we 
parted,  after  a  much  longer  chat  than  etiquette  required, 
1  invited  her  warmly  to  our  house. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  come  in  a  friendly  way,  but  I  believe 
Dr.  Merchiston  does  not  wish  for  much  visiting." 

Tliis  was  the  first  time  the  Doctoi-'s  name  had  entered 
into  our  conversation,  so  I  politely  inc;uired  after  his  health, 
staling  that  I  had  seen  him  in  church,  and  hoping  I  should 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him.  I  ex- 
pected she  would  take  the  hint,  send  for  her  husband,  and 
perform  the  desired  introduction  now. 

But  Mrs.  Mercliiston  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  she  merely 
answered  my  inquiries  as  briefly  as  civility  allowed,  and 
evaded  the  subject. 

Curiosity  was  too  strong ;  I  could  not  let  it  go. 

"  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  is  not  on  accoimt  of  illness  that 
Dr.  Merchiston  abstains  from  visiting.  My  husband  thought 
he  looked  in  rather  weak  health." 

"Does  he  look  so?     In  weak  health?     Oh,  no — oh,  no!" 

All  the  wife  was  indicated  in  that  start — that  flush — that 
paleness.  Yet  she  had  answered  indifferently  when  I  in- 
quired after  him ;  and  in  her  conversation  and  the  surround- 
ings of  this  room  there  was  no  more  trace  of  Dr.  Merchiston 
than  if  he  never  entered  there,  or  indeed  no  longer  existed. 
Likewise  in  her  form  of  speech  I  had  noticed  not  the  habitual 
happy  "  we  "  which  most  married  people  learn  to  use,  but 
the  sad,  involuntarily  selfish  "  I "  of  spinsters  and  childless 
widows.     It  was  incomprehensible. 

I  hastened  to  atone  for  my  inadvertence.       "Indeed, 
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my  dear  Mrs.  Merchiston,  you  need  not  be  alarmed.  It 
must  be  only  his  natural  paleness,  wliich  strikes  a  stranger ; 
while  you  who  see  him  every  day " 

"Oh,  that  is  it — that  is  it,"  she  hurriedly  answered,  and 
took  me  to  the  window  to  show  me  her  flowers.  Very  soon 
after  I  departed. 

Some  weeks  passed;  she  returned  my  visit,  and  of  course 
I  paid  a  second.  Several  of  our  village  wives  and  mothers 
called  likewise.  It  was  always  the  same  story :  they  had 
been  received  with  courtesy,  were  delighted  with  Mrs.  Mer- 
chiston, but  no  one  ever  saw  her  husband.  And  Avhen  tho 
fathers  of  famihes  one  after  another  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Doctor,  they  likewise  returned  well  pleased,  pronounced  him 
a  pleasant,  good-hearted,  gentlemanly  fellow,  but  wondered 
that  he  never  introduced  them  to  liis  wife. 

Two  dinner-parties  were  made  for  the  new-comers,  and 
the  invitations  accepted  ;  but  ere  the  first,  Mrs.  Merchiston 
waa  "slightly  indisposed  ";  and  at  the  second,  Dr.  Merchis- 
ton was  "  unavoidably  absent  on  business."  So  that  to  both 
dinners  each  came  alone;  nevertheless,  the  impression  they 
severally  left  behind  was  that  of  "  exceedingly  nice  people." 

At  this  time  I  did  not  go  out  much;  and  some  weeks 
after,  your  mothei*.  children,  was  born.  She  cost  me  a  long 
illness,  almost  my  life  ;  but  she  throve  well,  and  at  last  I 
recovered.     Mrs.  Merchiston  was  among  my  first  visitors. 

I  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  she  had  been  very  kind.  Many 
a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  had  come  from  the  Double 
House  to  ours.     I  thanked  her  as  warmly  as  I  felt. 

"  And  your  husband,  too — I  do  beheve  he  has  shot  half 
the  partridges  in  the  county  for  my  benefit — I  have  had  so 
many;  besides,  it  was  he  who  rode  twelve  miles  to  fetch 
James  that  night  they  thought  me  dying." 

"Was  it?"        ^ 

"Did  you  not  know?  Then  do  tell  him,  Mrs.  Merchiston, 
how  much  I  thank  liim  for  his  goodness — for  the  comfort, 
the  help  he  was  to  my  poor  James !  Ah,  he  could  understand 
what  a  husband  feels  when  his  wife  is  dying." 

Mrs.  Merchiston  stooped  over  the  new  cradle  with  the 
little  one  asleep.     She  did  not  speak  a  word. 

"  But  you  will  tell  him,"  pursued  I,  earnest  in  my  grati- 
tude.    "  What  an  excellent  man  he  must  be !" 

"He  is,"  she  answered,    in    a    tone    evidently  steadied 
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careftdly  down,  even  to  coldness.  "  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  one.  May  I  look  at  the 
baby?" 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  parlour,  lulling  it  on  her 
arms.     It  nestled  its  wee  face  into  her  bosom. 

"No,  I  am  not  your  mother,  little  one.     Ah,  no!" 

She  gave  the  child  back  to  me  and  tun:ied  away.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Then  taking  a  chair  by  me,  and  softly  stroking  baby's 
fingers,  she  said  :  "  Children,  I  believe,  are  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  a  heavy  care  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  sadder  thing  still 
never  to  have  had  a  child.  There  can  be  no  love,  no  happi- 
ness, like  a  mother's ;  it  often  atones  for  the  loss  of  all  other 
love — all  other  happiness." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes,  at  times.  Because  motherhood  must  for  ever  take 
away  the  selfishness  of  grief.  How  could  a  woman  feel 
selfish  or  desolate — how  could  she  indeed  know  any  personal 
grief  at  all,  if  she  had  a  child  T' 

"  You  are  speaking  less  as  a  wife  would  feel  than  a  widow. 
And  you  and  I,  Mrs.  Merchiston,  cannot,  need  not,  dare  not 
talk  as  widows." 

"  God  forbid,"  she  said  with  a  shiver. 

I  took  an  early  oppox'tunity  of  sending  baby  away,  and 
talking  of  every-day  things.  I  have  great  pity  for  a  childless 
wife,  unless,  as  rarely  happens  in  this  world,  her  marriage  is 
so  supremely  happy  that  the  brimming  cup  leaves  not  an- 
other drop  to  be  desired.  Yet  even  then  its  sweetness  is  apt 
to  cloy,  or  become  a  sort  of  dual  egotism,  which  feels  no  love, 
sympathises  with  no  son-ow,  and  shares  no  joy,  that  is  not 
strictly  its  own.  Forgetting,  perhaps,  that  perfect  wedded 
union  is  not  meant  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  only,  but 
also  that  from  their  oneness  of  bliss  they  may  radiate  a  wide 
light  of  goodness  and  blessedness  out  upon  the  world. 

I  rather  wondered,  knowing  from  report  and  from  my 
own  experience  what  good  people  the  Merchistons  were,  that 
they  did  not  both  try  more  to  live  this  life,  wliich  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  them  happier  than  she,  at  least,  appeared. 
Yet,  as  I  said,  I  pitied  her.  No  one  can  see  the  skeleton  in 
his  neighbour's  house,  or  the  worm  in  his  friend's  heart ;  but 
we  know,  as  our  experience  of  life  grows  wider,  that  both 
must  assuredly  be  there. 
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Mrs.  Merchiston  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  chat;  the 
baby  had  opened  our  hearts.  We  were  growing  better  than 
acquaintance — friends.  We  planned  social  evenings  for  tlie 
ensuing  wii?<;er,  in  which,  when  he  came  in,  Mr.  Rivers  cor- 
dially joinod. 

"  And  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  Doctor,  too. — Madam,"  con- 
tinued he,  breaking  out  into  impressiveness,  and  discarding 
laconicism,  "  there  isn't  a  man  alive  I  respect  more  than  your 
husband." 

She  coloured  vividly,  but  merely  observed :  "  You  are 
right — I  thank  you." 

We  were  all  standing  at  our  door,  she  being  just  about 
to  take  leave.  Suddenly  she  drew  back  within.  At  that 
moment  there  passed  close  by — so  close  that  he  must  ])ave 
touched  his  wife's  dress — Dr.  Merchiston. 

He  looked  in,  distinctly  saw  us  all,  and  we  liim. 

*■  Doctor — Doctor,"  cried  my  husband. 

In  crossing  the  street.  Dr.  Merchiston  turned,  bowed  in 
reply,  but  did  not  stop. 

"  E.vcuse  me,  I  had  sometliing  to  say  to  him,"  cried  James, 
and  was  off,  without  a  glance  at  !Nlrs.  Merchiston. 

But  when  I  looked  at  her  I  was  really  alarmed.  Her 
limbs  were  tottering,  her  countenance  pale  as  death.  I 
helped  her  back  into  the  parlour,  and  made  her  he  down; 
but  all  my  efforts  could  scarcely  keep  her  from  fainting. 
At  length  she  said  feebl)' — • 

"Thank  you,  I  am  better  now.  It  is  very  wrong  of  me. 
But  I  could  not  help  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Rivei-s," — with  a  piteous, 
bewildered  look, — "  if  you  had  been  his  wife,  and  had  not 
eeen  liim  for  two  whole  years!" 

"Him!     Is  it  possible  you  mean  your  husband?" 

"  Yes,  my  own  husband — my  dear  husband ;  who  loved 
me  when  he  married  me.  God  knows  what  I  have  done 
that  he  should  not  love  me  now ! — 0  me !  what  have  I  been 
saying  1" 

"  Never  mind  what  you  have  been  saying,  my  dear  lady, 
I  shall  keep  it  all  secret.  There  now,  it  will  do  you  good 
to  ciy." 

And  I  cried,  too,  heartily.  It  seemed  very  dreadful. 
That  young,  fond,  pretty  creature,  to  live  xmder  the  same 
roof  as  her  husband,  and  not  to  have  seen  liim  for  two 
whole  years.     Her©  was  explained  the  mystery  of  the  Double 
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House — ^here  was  confirmation  entii-e  of  those  few  straggling 
reports  which,  when  I  caught  them  flying  abroad,  I  had 
utterly  quenched,  denied,  and  disbelieved.  I  was  greatly 
shocked,  and,  as  was  natural,  I  took  the  woman's  side  of  the 
question. 

"  And  I  thought  him  so  good,  and  you  so  happy !  What 
deceivers  men  are !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Rivers,  in  one  man  at  least," 
she  returned,  with  dignity ;  "  your  husband  spoke  truly 
when  he  said  there  was  no  man  hving  more  worthy  of  re- 
spect than  Dr.  Merchiston." 

"  He  has  not  lost  yours,  then  ?** 

"In  no  point." 

"And  you  love  him  stilH" 

'I  do;  God  pity  me — I  do."  She  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking. 

There  was,  then,  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn — one 
only  reason  for  a  good  man's  thus  mercilessly  putting  away 
his  wife, — some  error  on  her  part,  either  known  or  imagined 
by  him.  But  no,  when  I  looked  down  on  her  gentle,  inno- 
cent, childlike  face,  I  rejected  the  doubt  as  impossible.  Nor 
had  I  detected  in  her  any  of  those  inherent,  incurable  faults 
of  temper  or  of  character,  the  "  continual  dropping  that 
weareth  away  the  stone,"  which,  if  divorce  be  ever  justifiable 
for  anything  short  of  crime,  would  have  justified  it  in  some 
marriages  I  have  seen. 

"Does  anybody  know?  Not  that  I  mind,  but  it  might 
harm  him,  Mrs.  Rivers,  do  you  think  anybody  at  Apedale 
knows?" 

"  Alas,  in  a  village  like  this,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  secret." 

She  wrung  her  hands.  "  I  thought  so — ^I  feared  so.  But 
he  came  to  live  in  the  coimtry  because  the  doctors  said 
London  air  was  killing  me.  I  wish  it  had  killed  me — oh,  I 
wish  it  had !" 

I  have  seen  the  look  of  despair  in  many  a  wronged, 
miserable  wife's  eyes,  but  I  never  saw  it  ?o  mournfully  plain 
as  in  those  of  poor  Barbara  Merchiston.  I  took  her  to  ijiy 
arms,  though  she  was  older  than  I,  and  asked  her  to  let 
me  comfort  her  and  be  her  friend,  if  she  had  no  other. 

"Not  one — ^not  one.     But" — and  she  started  back  with 
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a  sudden  fear — "  you  will  not  be  my  friend  by  becoming  an 
enemy  to  my  husband?" 

"  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  condemn  him  not :  to  his 
own  Master  let  him  stand  or  fall." 

Probably  this  was  harshly  spoken,  for  she  took  my  hand, 
saying  imploringly,  "  Pray  do  not  misjudge  either  iiim  or 
me.  I  was  very  wrong  in  betraying  anything.  But  my 
life  is  so  lonely.  I  am  not  strong;  and  this  shock  was  too 
much  for  me.  How  ill  he  looked — how  gray  he  has  gi'own ! 
Oh,  Evan,  my  poor  husband!" 

To  see  her  weeping  there,  without  the  slightest  anger  or 
wounded  pride,  roused  both  feelings  in  me.  I  determined 
to  fathom  tliis  mysterious  affair ;  and,  braving  the  usual  fate 
of  those  who  interfere  between  man  and  wife, — namely,  te- 
ing  hated  by  both  parties, — to  try  and  remedy  it  if  I  could. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  ]\Ierch)ston — believe  me  it  i3 
from  no  idle  curiosity  I  ask, — how  long  haa  this  state  of 
things  lasted?" 

"For  five  years." 

"  Five  years  I"  I  was  staggered.  "  Entire  separation 
and  estrangement  for  five  years!  And  for  no  cause?  Ave 
you  sure — oh,  forgive  me  if  I  wound  you, — but  are  you  sure 
there  is  no  cause?" 

"  I  declare  before  Heaven — none  I  He  has  never  blamed 
me  in  word  or  deed." 

"Nor  given  you  reason  to  blame  him?"  said  I  with  a 
sharp  glance,  still  strongly  inclining  to  the  rights  of  my  own 
sex. 

"Me — blame  him? — blame  my  husband?"  she  answered, 
with  a  look  of  half-reproachful  wonder.  "  I  told  you  he 
loved  me." 

"  But  love  changes,"  continued  I,  very  cautiously,  for  it 
was  hard  t(f  meet  her  large  innocent  eyes,  like  a  gazelle's 
with  your  hand  on  its  throat.  "  Men  sometimes  come  to 
love  other  women  than  their  wives." 

She  flushed  indignantly  all  over  her  face.  "  You  wrong 
him — ^you  wickedly  wrong  him.  His  life  is,  and  always  has 
been,  as  spotless  as  my  own." 

Well,  thought  I,  I  give  it  up.  Either  she  is  extraor- 
dinarily deceived,  and  the  h^'pocrisy  of  that  man  is  9uch  as 
never  was  man's  before,  or  the  problem  is  quite  beyond  my 
solving.    Yet — one  more  attempt. 
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"  Jusb  a  word.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Mercbiston,  how  and  when 
did  this  sad  estrangement  begin?" 

"  Six  months  after  our  maniage.  We  mamed  for  love ; 
we  were  both  alone  in  the  world ;  we  were  all  in  all  to  one 
another.  Gradually  he  grew  melancholy,  I  could  not  find 
out  why ;  he  said  it  would  pass  away  in  time.  Then  be  had 
a  fever — I  niirsed  liim  through  it.  When  he  recovered — he 
— sent  me  away." 

The  brute !  I  thought.  Just  like  a  man !  "  But  how  V 
I  said  aloud.  "What  reason  did  he  give?  What  excuse 
could  he  offer?" 

"  None.  He  only  wrote  to  me,  when  away  on  a  short 
journey,  and  told  me  that  this  separation  must  be — tliat  it 
■was  absolutely  ine%dtable — that  if  I  desired  it  he  would  leave 
me  altogether — otherwise,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  we  should 
still  live  under  the  same  roof.     But  never,  never  meet." 

"  And  you  never  have  met  1" 

"Very  rarely,  only  by  the  merest  chance.  Tlien  he 
would  pass  me  by,  never  lifting  his  eyes.  Once — it  was  ui 
the  first  few  weeks  of  our  separation — I  met  him  on  the  stair- 
case. I  was  different  from  what  I  am  now,  Mrs.  Rivers ; 
very  proud,  outraged,  indignant.  I  flung  past  him,  but  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms.  I  would  not  speak ;  I  stood  upright 
in  his  clasp  like  stone.  '  We  have  been  happy,  Barbara.' 
'  But  never  can  be  again,'  I  cried  passionately.  '  No,'  he 
said ;  '  I  know  that, — never  again.'  He  held  me  close,  a 
moment  or  two,  then  broke  from  me.  We  have  never  met 
since." 

Such  was  her  story,  which,  the  more  I  dived  into  it,  be- 
came the  more  incomprehensible.  No  condemnatory  evi- 
dence could  be  fovind  against  the  husband;  in  all  things 
Mrs.  Mercliiston's  comforts  were  studied,  her  wishes  grati- 
fied. She  said  it  often  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  watch  were 
kept  over  her,  to  provide  against  her  least  desire.  I  could 
only  counsel  the  poor  wife  to  patience,  hope,  and  trust  in 
God. 

She  left  me  a  little  comforted.  I  asked  her  would  she 
not  stay?  was  she  not  afraid  of  meeting  him  in  the  street? 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  sighed,  "  he  seems  to  know  intuitively  my 
gomgs  out  and  my  comings  in.  I  never  see  him,  never,  not 
even  by  chance.  I  cannot  guess  how  it  happened  to-day. 
How  ill  he  looked!"  she  added,  recurring  again  to  what 
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seemed  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  "  Mrs.  Rivers,  will  you 
entreat  your  husband  to  watch  over  him — to  take  care  of 
him?     Promise  me  you  will." 

I  promised  her,  poor,  tender  tiling,  and  inwardly  deter- 
mined to  watch  him  myself  with  a  closer  eye  than  that  of  my 
simple-hearted  husband,  to  whom,  of  course,  I  told  the  whole 
matter. 

He,  hke  me,  was  now  fairly  bewildered.  "Peggy,"  he 
said,  "hadn't  you  better  let  the  thing  alone?" 

"  Let  it  alone,"  I  cried,  "  such  cruel  sorrow,  such  a  fla- 
grant wrong — Never." 

"Well,"  kissing  me,  "perhaps  you  are  right,  Peg,  my 
dear.     Happy  folk  ought  to  help  the  miserable." 

I  set  to  work.  Woman's  wit  is  keen,  and  I  had  my  share 
of  the  quality. 

We  invited  Dr.  Mercliiston  to  our  house;  he  came,  at 
first  rarely,  then  frequently.  Of  course  Mrs.  Merchiston 
was  always  included  in  these  invitations,  and  of  course  we 
received  duly  the  fonxial  apology.  Gradually  this  ceased, 
and  he  came  still.  He  must  have  known  that  she  came, 
too,  on  other  days :  often  he  found  books  and  work  of  hers 
lying  about  my  table ;  yet  his  \'isits  ceased  not.  He  seemed 
to  like  to  come.  He  and  my  husband  became  staunch 
friends;  but  as  for  me,  despite  liis  coiurtesy,  my  heart  re- 
mained angry  and  sore  against  him. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that  we  found  him  all  his  wife  fondly 
beUeved ;  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  liigh  principle,  generous 
and  tender  heart.  If  I  had  not  known  what  I  did  know,  I 
should  have  avouched  unhesitatingly  that  the  world  did  not 
contain,  a  nobler  man  than  Dr.  Merchiston,  Excepting,  of 
course,  my  James. 

For  his  manners,  they  were  simple,  natural,  kind ;  not  in 
any  way  eccentric,  or  indicative  of  vice  or  folly.  Among  our 
neighbours  his  character  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  estima- 
tion ;  and  when  at  last  the  fatal  truth  was  known  (alas !  what 
household  misery  can  ever  long  be  hid,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try place  ?),  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  apologies  were  made  for 
him.  K 

And  cruelly,  mournfully — as  it  always  falls  on  the  weaker 
side — fell  the  lash  of  the  world's  tongue  upon  his  wife. 

But  I — and  one  or  two  more  who  knew  and  loved  her — 
stood  boldly  by  Mrs.  Merchiston  through  fair  report  and 
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foul.  And  I  believe  so  great  was  the  mingled  awe  and 
respect  which  the  Doctor  impressed  upon  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  no  portion  of  these  calumnies  against  her  reached 
her  husband. 

Three  months  slipped  by  without  change,  save  that  Mrs. 
Merchiston's  sad  lot  grew  sadder  still.  Her  few  acquaint- 
ances dropped  her ;  it  was  so  "  extremely  inconvenient."  One 
lady  was  on  thorns  whenever  Mrs.  Merchiston  called,  lest 
Dr.  Merchiston  should  chance  to  call  likewise ;  another  tried 
every  conceivable  diplomacy  to  bring  about  their  meeting ; 
it  would  be  "  so  very  amusing."  Gradually  the  unfortunate 
wife  could  not  walk  down  our  village  without  being  pointed 
at,  or  crossed  aside  from,  till  she  rarely  went  out  at  all. 

Dr.  Merchiston,  too,  was  seldom  seen,  except  by  his  im- 
mediate friends,  none  of  whom  dared  breathe  a  word  to  him 
concerning  his  domestic  affairs,  save  the  simple  inquiries  of 
com-tesy  after  Mrs.  Merchiston,  to  which  he  invariably  an- 
swered in  the  customary  form,  as  any  other  husband  would 
answer.  I  think,  in  fact  I  know,  that  all  this  time  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  living  at  peace;  perfectly  happy  in  her 
beautiful  house,  in  our  cheerful  village,  and  in  a  small  so- 
ciety of  her  own  choosing,  of  which  I  was  the  chief.  He 
once  hinted  as  much  to  me,  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
that  Mrs.  Merchiston  and  myself  were  fast  friends. 

I  hardly  know  what  possessed  me  tliat  I  did  not  then 
and  there  burst  out  upon  him  with  a  piece  of  my  mind ;  any 
"  woman  of  spirit " — as  James  sometimes  called  me — would 
have  done  it.     What  was  he  but  a  man  ? 

Ay,  there  was  the  difficulty.  His  perfect  manhness  dis- 
armed one ;  that  quiet  dignity  of  reserve,  which,  I  have  no- 
ticed, while  women  are  ready  enough  to  complain  of  their 
husbands,  keeps  nine  men  out  of  ten  from  ever  saying  a 
word  against  their  wives.  Then,  too,  the  silent  deprecation 
of  his  sickly  mien,  and  of  the  ineffable,  ctu-eless  melancholy 
which,  the  moment  he  ceased  conversation,  arose  in  his  dark 
eyes.  What  could  a  tender-hearted  woman  do?  Beginning 
by  hating  and  despising,  I  often  ended  in  pitying  him,  and 
every  time  I  saw  him  all  my  determinations  to  attack  1^ 
about  his  domestic  wickedness  vanished  in  air. 

Besides — as  James  astutely  observed — if  a  wife  obstinately 
persists  in  blindly  obeying  her  husband,  never  asking  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  his  insane  and  incomprehensible 
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■will,  and  concealing  from  him  that  she  is  wasting  away  in 
slow  misery,  what  business  has  a  third  party  to  accuse  or 
even  acquaint  him  of  the  fact? 

Was  no  other  plan  to  be  tried?  Yes;  accidentally  one 
was  forced  into  my  mind. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon,  when  I  sat  with  my  baby  over 
our  happy  Christmas  fire,  Mrd.  Merchiston  cam©  rushing 
in. 

"  Hide  me — anywhere ;  let  nobody  find  me.  Mrs.  Rivers, 
they  hoot  at  me  down  the  street.  They  say — oh,  I  dare 
not  think  what  they  say,  and  I  dare  not  tell  him.  Perhaps 
— oh,  horror — perhaps  he  thinks  so,  too." 

Long  shudders  possessed  her;  it  was  some  time  before 
she  gained  the  slightest  composure.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
me  to  guess  the  cause  of  her  anguish. 

"  Never  mind  wicked  tongues,  Mrs.  Merchiston,  they  will 
cease  if  let  alone.  Only  live  in  peace  and  patience.  Hope 
in  God  still." 

"  I  can't,"  slie  said,  with  a  wild  look  that  I  had  not  before 
seen.  "  How  should  I  hope  in  Him  ?  He  has  forsaken  me ; 
why  should  I  live  any  longer?  Oh!  save  me,  save  met 
Let  me  go  away  from  here,  from  my  husband.  I  must  go, 
their  cruel  tongues  will  kill  me." 

"  You  shall,"  I  cried,  with  a  sudden  idea,  as  suddenly 
converted  into  a  resolution ;  "  you  shall,  and  I  will   help 

you." 

Whereupon  I  explained  all  to  her;  somewhat  hastily, 
for  I  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Rivers  coming  home ;  he  who  had  just 
a  man's  notion  of  marital  authority,  and  the  wickedness  of 
conjugal  rebellion.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  I  set  even 
him  at  defiance — or  rather  I  trusted  to  my  own  influence  to 
convince  him  that,  acting  from  my  conscience  solely,  I  acted 
right. 

Mark  me,  children,  I  would  have  a  woman  submit  to  any 
lawful  authority,  even  unjustly  and  cnielly  exercised,  so 
long  as  the  misery  does  not  ruin  her  soul.  When  the  tor- 
ment goads  her  thus  far — when,  like  Job's  wife,  the  Devil 
tempts  her  to  "  curse  God  and  die,"  then,  I  hold,  all  duty 
ceases,  except  to  her  Maker,  and  herself,  the  creature  which 
He  made ;  let  her  save  her  own  soul,  and  flee ! 

My  counsel  to  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  tliis;  at  once — 
openly  if  she  could,  secretly  if  that  was  impossible — to  leavf 
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ter  husband,  absolutely  and  entirely,   exacting  no  main- 
tenance, making  neither  excuse  nor  accusation. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  she  must  earn  her  own  bread ; 
and  she  must  immediately  seek  a  position  that  would  place 
her  fair  fame  above  suspicion,  both  now  and  at  any  future 
time. 

This  is  how  I  planned  it. 

I  had  a  sister,  a  well-jointured  widow,  with  a  large  family. 
I  proposed  to  place  my  poor  friend  with  her  as  a  governess. 
Mrs.  Merchiston  eagerly  assented.  She  had  been  a  teacher, 
she  said,  in  her  youth,  so  that  the  duty  would  be  easy,  and 
she  could  fulfil  it  well. 

"  And  oh !"  she  cried,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  face, 
"  I  shall  be  in  a  household,  a  home,  among  children.  Per- 
haps the  little  things  will  love  me." 

Poor  desolate  soul ! 

I  will  not  detail  the  many  evening  lectures  that  were 
required  to  bring  my  husband  to  my  own  way  of  thinking. 
For  one  thing  he  inexorably  held  out,  and  finally  I  agreed 
with  him,  that  Dr.  Merchiston  should  be  openly  and  honour- 
ably informed  of  his  wife's  intended  departiire. 

She  wrote  to  him  herself,  in  our  house.  Jam.es  and  I 
both  read  the  letter.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Dear  Husband, 

"  Forgive  my  addressing  you  against  your  implied  desire.  For- 
giTe  my  asking  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  what  have  I  done 
to  you  ?  Why  are  you  estranged  from  me  ?  I  can  no  longer  surtain 
the  life  I  lead.  I  desire  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  to  be  a  governess, 
as  I  wae  before  we  were  married.  Already  all  my  plans  are  formed, 
but  I  coiUd  not  part  from  you  without  this  forewarning  and  f ardwell. 
"  Your  wife,  "  Baubaka." 

This — the  last  and  most  carefully,  even  coldly  worded,  of 
the  many  letters  she  wrote  and  tore  up — ^was  left,  to  avoid 
remarks,  by  my  own  servant  at  Dr.  Merchiston's  door. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mrs.  Merchiston  came  to  my 
house.  She  looked  white  and  shivering,  but  not  with  the 
cold.  Her  poor  blue  eyes,  so  warm  and  kind,  had  a  frosty 
glitter  in  them  that  was  strange  and  sad. 

"  No  answer,"  she  kept  repeating ;  "no  answer — none. 
Now  I  must  go." 

I  replied  that  everything  was  ready ;  our  gig  would  be 
at  the  door  in  a  minute;  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
p,nd  I  myself  would  acoompany  her  to  my  sist-er'g  houss, 
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"  It  is  nofc  far — not  so  very  far,  Mrs.  Rivers?  Not  so  far 
but  that  I  can  always  hear  of  him,  or — ^if  he  should  be  iJJ 
at  any  time — " 

"  You  can  go  home  at  once." 

"Home!"  she  echoed  piteously.  Then,  as  if  stung  into 
one  desperate  effort,  the  last  struggle  of  her  tender  and 
feeble  nature,  she  sprang  into  the  gig,  I  following  her. 

I  was  scarcely  seated,  reins  in  hand,  for  I  was  determined 
that  no  other  than  myself  should  have  the  credit  of  eloping 
with  Mrs.  Merchiston,  than  I  felt  on  my  right  arm  a  grasp 
like  a  vice. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers,  whom  have  you  there?     Is  it  my  wife?" 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Merchiston,"  I  cried,  not  in  the  least  frightened 
by  the  look  and  tone ;  "  yes,  it  is  your  wife.  I  am  taking 
her  where  she  will  live  in  peace,  and  not  be  killed  by  inches 
any  longer.     Stand  aside;  let  me  drive  on." 

"  In  one  moment.  Pardon  me  " ;  he  passed  in  front  of 
the  horse  to  the  other  side.  "Barbara?  Is  that  you, 
Barbara?'" 

No  words  could  describe  the  ineffable  tenderness,  the 
longing  anguish,  of  that  voice.  No  wonder  that  it  made  her 
grasp  my  ann,  and  cry  wildly  on  me  to  stop. 

"  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  received  your  letter.  Bar- 
bara, grant  me  one  word  in  the  presence  of  this  lady,  by 
whoso  advice  you  are  leaving  3'-our  husband." 

"  By  whose  advice  did  you  forsake  yoiw  wife,  Dr.  Mer- 
chiston ?"  I  began,  boldly ;  but  by  the  carriage-lamp  I  caught 
sight  of  his  face,  and  it  seemed  like  that  of  a  man  literally 
dying — dying  of  despair.  "  Mrs.  Merchiston,  suppose  we 
re-enter  my  house  for  awhile.  Doctor,  will  you  lift  your 
wife  down?     She  has  fainted." 

Soon  the  poor  lady  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  I  by  her 
side.  Dr.  Merchiston  stood  opposite,  watching  us  both.  He 
was  neither  violent  nor  reproachful,  but  perfectly  silent. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable,  and  glad  from 
my  heart  that  James  was  safe  ten  miles  off,  and  that  I  alone 
had  been  mixed  up  with  this  affair. 

"  She  is  better  now,  Mrs.  Rivers.     I  may  speak  V 

"  Speak,  sir." 

"  I  will  pass  over  my  present  trying  position.  Of  course, 
t  perceive — ^in  fact,  I  was  already  aware — that  Mrs.  Mer- 
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cliiston  has  acquainted  you  with  our  sad,  inevitable  estrange- 
ment." 

"Why  inevitable?  When  there  has  been  no  quarrel  on 
either  side  ?  When,  cruel  as  you  have  been  to  her,  she  has 
never  breathed  a  word  to  your  discredit?"  (He  groaned.) 
"  When,  as  I  understand,  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  blame 
to  urge  against  her?" 

"Before  Heaven,  none.  Have  I  not  declared  this,  and 
will  I  not  declare  it  before  all  the  world?  She  knows  I 
will." 

"  Then  why,  my  dear  sir,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good 
and  honourable — nay,  even  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  is  your  estrangement  inevitable  ?" 

He  seemed  to  cower  and  shudder  as  before  some  inex- 
pressible dread ;  once  he  glanced  wildly  round  the  room,  as 
if  with  the  vague  idea  of  escaping.  Finally,  he  forced  him- 
self to  speak,  with  a  smile  most  painful  to  witness. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers,  even  though  a  lady  asks  me,  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question." 

"  Can  you  if  your  wife  herself  asks  it  ?  I  will  leave  you 
together." 

As  I  rose  to  go.  Dr.  Merchiston  interposed.  The  cold 
sweat  stood  on  his  brow;  he  looked — yes,  I  thought  so  at 
the  moment — like  a  possessed  man  struggling  with  his  in- 
ward demon. 

"For  God's  sake,  no!  For  the  love  of  mercy,  no!  Stay 
by  her ;  take  care  of  her.  I  will  speak  in  yoiir  presence ;  I 
will  not  detain  you  long." 

"  You  had  better  not.  See,"  for  the  poor  wife  was  again 
insensible.  Dr.  Merchiston  rushed  to  her  side;  he  chafed 
her  hands;  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  her;  but  as  she 
opened  her  eyes  he  crept  away,  and  put  the  room's  length 
between  them. 

"  Now  may  I  speak  ?  You  wished  to  leave  me,  Barbara. 
To  go  whither?" 

I  told  him,  concealing  nothing;  he  seemed  greatly 
shocked. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers,"  he  said  at  length,  "  such  a  scheme  is  im- 
possible. I  will  never  consent  to  it.  If  she  desires,  she 
shall  leave  my  house,  for  yours  or  any  other.  She  shall  have 
any  luxiuries  she  pleases ;  she  shall  be  as  free  from  me  as  if 
i  were  dead  and  she  a  widow.    But  that  my  wife  should 

y 
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quit  the  slielter  of  my  roof  to  earn  her  daily  bread — ^I  never 
will  allow  it." 

From  tliis  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  The  wife  evi- 
dently desired  none ;  her  ej'es  began  to  shine  with  joy,  and 
even  I  took  hope. 

"  But,  Dr.  Merchiston,  can  there  be  no  change  ?  You 
loved  one  another  once.  Love  is  not  yet  dead ;  love  never 
wholly  dies.     Surely — " 

"  Madam,  silence !" 

Could  it  be  his  voice  that  spoke ;  his  once  calm,  low  voice  ? 
I  was  now  really  terrified. 

He  rose  and  v/alked  about  the  room ;  we  two  sat  tremb- 
ling. At  last  he  stopped  in  his  old  jwsition,  with  his  hand 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers,  my  extremely  painful  position — you  will 
acknowledge  it  is  such — ^must  excuse  anytliing  in  me  unbe- 
coming,  uncourteous." 

I  assured  him  he  had  my  free  pardon  foi  any  excitement, 
and  I  hoped  he  felt  calmer  now. 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly ;  you  must  see  that,  do  you  not?" 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  with  a  sense  of  bitterness  against  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  who  can  drive  poor  womankind  almost 
out  of  their  senses,  while  they  themselves  preserve  the  most 
Bublime  composure. 

"  I  will  now,  with  your  permission  and  in  your  presence, 
speak  to  my  wife.  Barbara  " — in  a  quiet  equal  tone,  as  if 
addressing  an  ordinary  person — "  I  told  you  five  years  ago 
that  it  is  not  I  who  am  inexorable,  bvit  fate,  even  if  the  life 
we  then  began  to  lead  should  last  until  my  death.  I  repeat 
the  same  now.  Yet,  for  these  five  years  you  have  been  at 
peace  and  safe.  Safe,"  he  repeated  with  a  slight  pause, 
"  under  my  roof,  where  I  can  shelter  and  protect  you  better 
than  anywhere  else." 

"  Protect  her  ?"  And  then  I  told  him — how  could  I 
help  it? — of  the  slights  and  outrages  to  which  their  manner 
of  life  had  exposed  her.  How  every  idle  tongue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  wagged  at  her.  expense,  and  to  both  their 
dishonour.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  efi"ect  produced  on 
him. 

"  Hush  ;  tell  me  no  more,  or — Barbara,  forgive  me ;  for- 
give me  that  I  ever  made  you  my  wife.  There  is  but  one 
atonement;  shall  I  make  you  my  widow  J" 
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**  Doctor  Mercliiston,"  I  cried,  catching  liis  arm,  "  are  you 
madr 

He  started,  shuddered,  and  in  a  moment  had  recovered 
all  his  self-control. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers,  this  is  a  state  of  things  most  terrible,  of 
which  I  was  totally  ignorant.  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? — 
Granting,  as  you  must  grant,  the  one  unalterable  necessity?" 

I  thought  a  minute,  and  then  proposed,  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  all  Apedale,  that  the  husband  and  wife  should 
openly  walk  to  church  together  every  Sunday,  and  kneel 
together  in  the  house  of  God.  And  may  He  forgive  me  if 
in  this  scheme  I  had  a  deeper  hope  than  I  betrayed. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Dr.  Merchiston,  after  a  pause.  "  Bar- 
bara, do  you  consent?    Will  you  com©  homo?" 

"  I  will." 

"  But  to  the  old  life  ?  In  nothing  changed — ^for  changed 
it  cannot,  must  not  be?" 

"  Under  any  circumstances  I  will  come  home." 

*'  Thank  you ;  God  bless  you.     It  is  better  so." 

There  was  a  quiet  pause,  broken  only  by  one  or  two  faint 
eobs  from  her.  At  last  they  ceased.  Di*.  Merchiston  took 
his  hat  to  depart ;  as  he  was  going,  his  wife  started  up  and 
caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Husband,  one  word,  and  I  can  bear  all  things.  Did— • 
Sid  you  ever  love  me?" 

"  Love  you  ?    Oh,  my  little  Barbara !" 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

"  Yes,"  in  a  whisper,  sliarp  with  intolerable  pain ;  "  yes."^ 

"  Then  I  do  not  mind  anything.  Oh,  no ;  thank  God !  I 
do  not  mind." 

She  burst  into  hysterical  laughter,  and  threw  herself  into 
my  arms.  It  was  only  my  arms  she  could  come  to — ^her 
husband  was  gone. 

She  went  home  as  she  had  promised,  and  the  old  life  be- 
gan once  more.  Without  the  slightest  change,  she  told  me 
— save  that  regularly  on  Sunday  mornings  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  Double  House,  kept 
always  locked  on  her  side,  by  his  desire — that  she  found  him 
waiting  in  the  hall,  and  they  walked  arm-in-arm,  as  silently; 
and  sadly  aa  mourners  after  a  corpse,  to  the  church  door. 
In  the  same  way,  returning,  he  immediately  parted  Ucm 
her,  and  went  his  way  to  his  own  apartments*  ' 
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Apedale  was  quite  satisfied,  and  circulated  innumerable 
explanations,  whicli  had  prol>c;ljlj  as  much  truth  in  them  as 
the  farmer  accusations. 

Dr.  Merchiston  came  as  usual  to  play  ches?  with  my  hus- 
band, and  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the  night  which  had 
witnessed  so  stra,nge  a  scene  in  our  house. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  improved  in  health  and  cheerfulness. 
To  a  woman  the  simple  conviction  of  being  loved  is  support 
and  strength  through  the  most  tenible  ordeal.  Once  sure 
of  that,  her  faith  is  infinite,  her  consolation  complete.  After 
his  "  Yes,"  po^  little  Barbara  revived  like  a  flower  in  tho 
sun. 

Not  so  her  husband.  Everybody  noticed  that  Dr.  Mer- 
chiston was  wasting  away  to  a  shadow.  On  Simdays  espe- 
cially, his  coimtenance,  always  sallow  and  worn,  seemed  to 
me  to  have  the  ghastly  look  of  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
inwardly  fighting  a  great  soul  battle.  You  feel  at  once  the 
warfare  will  be  won — ^but  the  man  will  die. 

And  still,  as  ever,  of  all  the  impenetrable  mysteries  that 
life  can  weave,  that  man  and  his  secret  were  the  darkest. 

At  least  to  me.  "V^Tiether  it  was  so  to  my  husband, 
whose  reserved  habits  and  wide  experience  of  human  nature 
helped  to  make  him  what,  thank  Heaven,  he  always  was — ■ 
much  wiser  than  I — I  do  not  know;  but  I  often  caught 
his  grave  penetrating  eye  intently  fixed  on  Dr.  Merdiiston. 
So  much  so,  that  more  than  once  the  Doctor  recoiled  from  it 
tmeasily.  But  Mr.  Rivers  redoubled  his  kuadness ;  in  truth, 
I  never  knew  James,  who  was  very  undemonstrative,  and 
usually  engrossed  between  interest  in  liis  patients  and  his 
domestic  afi"ections,  attach  himself  so  strongly  to  any  male 
friend  out  of  his  own  home,  as  he  did  to  Dr.  Merchiston. 

He  seized  every  opportunity  to  allui'e  our  neighbour  from 
his  morbid,  solitary  in-doors  life  to  a  more  wholesome  exist- 
ence. They  rode  out  together  on  the  medicaJ  rounds — James 
trjdng  to  interest  lum  in  the  noany,  many  opportunities  of 
philanthropy  with  which  a  country  surgeon's  life  aboimds. 
Sometimes — one  day  I  especially  remember — ^Dr.  Merchiston 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Rivers  had  familiarized  hiTn  with  every 
possible  aspect  of  human  pain. 

"  Not  all — I  have  yet  to  show  you — indeed,  I  thought  of 
<Joing  so  this  morning — the  blackest  aspect  human  suffering 
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can  stow.     And  yet,  like  all  suffering,  a  merciful  God  hag 
not  left  it  without  means  of  alleviation." 

"  What  do  you  meanl  I  thought  we  were  going  to  some 
hospital.     For  what  disease?" 

"  No  physical  disease.  Yet  one  which  I  believe,  like  all 
other  diseases,  is  capable  of  prevention  and  cure — mental 
insanity." 

Dr.  Merchiston  grew  as  white  as  tliis  my  papei*.  He  said, 
in  a  confused  manner,  which  vainly  tried  to  simulate  indiffe- 
rence :  "  You  are  right.  But  it  is  a  painful  subject, — in- 
Banity." 

I  did  not  wonder  that  my  husband  tried  to  change  the 
conversation,  and  his  morning  plan  likewise.  It  was  evident 
that  in  some  way  the  topic  strongly  affected  our  friend. 
Probably  he  had  had  a  relative  thus,  afflicted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  forty  years  ago  the  subject 
of  insanity  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  it 
is  at  present.  Instead  of  a  mere  disease,  a  mental  instead  of 
a  bodily  ailment — yet  no  less  susceptible  of  remedy — ^it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation,  a  curse,  almost  a  crime.  Any 
family  who  owned  a  member  thus  suffering,  hid  the  secret 
as  if  it  had  been  absolute  guilt.  "  Mad-house,"  "  mad  doc- 
tor," were  words  which  people  shuddered  at,  or  dared  nob 
utter.  And  no  v/onder !  for  in  many  instances  they  revealed 
abysses  of  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  wickedness,  horrible  to 
contemplate.  Since  then  more  than  one  modern  Howard 
has  gone  among  those  worse  than  prisons,  cleared  away  in- 
calculable evils,  and  made  even  such  dark  places  of  the  earth 
to  see  a  hopeful  dawn. 

Throughout  his  professional  career,  one  of  my  husband's 
favourite  "  crotchets,"  as  I  called  them,  had  been  the  inves- 
tigation of  insanity. 

Commencing  with  the  simple  doctrine,  starthng,  but  true, 
that  every  man  and  woman  is  mad  on  some  one  point — that 
is,  has  a  certain  weak  comer  of  the  mind  or  brain,  which  le- 
quires  carefully  watching  like  any  other  weak  portion  of  the 
body,  lest  it  should  become  the  seat  of  rampant  disease,  he 
went  on  with  a  theory  of  possible  cure — one  that  would  take 
a  wiser  head  than  mine  to  explain,  but  which  effectually  re- 
moved the  intolerable  hon'or,  misery,  and  hopelessness  of 
that  great  cloud  over-hanging  the  civilised  and  intellectual 
portion  of  the  world — mental  insanity.     I  do  not  mean  the 
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raving  madness  which  is  generally  super-induced  hy  violent 
passions,  and  wliich  by-gone  ages  used  to  regard  as  a  sort  of 
demoniacal  possession — which  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know — 
but  that  general  state  of  unsoundness,  unhealthine^ss  of  brain 
which  coiTCsponds  to  unhealthiness  of  body,  and,  like  it,  often 
requires  less  a  physician  than  a  sanitary  commissioner. 

This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  didactic  interpolation,  but; 
I  owe  it  to  the  natural  course  of  my  story,  and  as  a  tribute 
to  ray  dear  husband.  Besides,  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  which,  the  question  being  voluntarily  revived 
by  Dr.  Merchiston,  he  and  James  held  together  during  the 
whole  afternoon. 

It  was  good  and  pleasant  to  hear  those  two  men  talk.  I 
listened,  pleased  as  a  woman  who  is  contented  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  that  to  wliich  herself  can  never  attain.  And  once 
more,  for  the  thousandth  time,  I  noted  with  admiration  the 
wonderfully  strong  and  lucid  intellect  with  which  Dr.  Mer- 
chiston could  grasp  any  subject,  handle  it,  view  it  on  all 
points,  and  make  his  auditors  see  it  too.  Even  on  this  matter, 
which  still  seemed  to  touch  his  sympatliies  deeply,  especially 
when  he  alluded  to  the  world's  horror  and  cruel  treatment 
of  insane  persons — ^insane  perhaps  only  on  some  particular 
point,  while  the  rest  of  the  brain  was  clear  and  sound — even 
there  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  argument  never  failed. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  smiling,  as  they  shook  hands  at 
the  door,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  found  some  one  who  can  under- 
stand my  hobby.  You  are  certainly  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  men  I  ever  knew." 

"You  truly  think  so?  I  thank  you.  Rivers,"  said  the 
Doctor,  earnestly,  as  he  disappeared  into  the  dark. 

I  remember  this  night's  conversation  vividly,  because,  in 
Heaven's  inscrutable  mercy — ay,  I  will  write  "  mercy  " — it 
was  the  last  time  Dr.  Merchiston  entered  our  house. 

The  next  morning  he  bowed  to  me  at  the  window,  riding 
past  on  his  gaily  curvetting  horse,  looking  better  and  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time.       '' 

That  evening  my  husband  was  summoned  to  the  Double 
House.  Its  master  had  been  thrown  from  liis  horse,  liis  leg 
and  his  right  area  fraetiured.  If  all  went  well,  James  told 
me,  and  I  had  rarely  seen  him  so  moved,  the  patient  woTild 
be  confined  to  his  bed,  bound  there  hand  and  foot,  helpless 
as  a  child,  for  three  or  four  montlis.     Poor  Dr.  Merchiston ! 
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"Is  his  wife  with  him?"  was  the  next  question  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  yes !"  cried  James,  fairly  bursting  intu 
tears.  I  was  so  shocked,  so  amazed  by  his  emotion,  that 
I  never  inquired  or  learnt  to  this  day  how  it  came  about, 
or  what  strange  scene  my  husband  had  that  evening  wit- 
nessed in  the  Double  House. 

Tliere  was  a  long  crisis,  in  which  the  balance  wavered 
between  life  and  death.     Life  triumphed. 

I  went  almost  every  day :  but  it  was  long  before  I  saw 
Mrs.  Mercliiston ;  when  I  did,  it  was  the  strangest  sight ! 
Her  looks  were  full  of  the  deepest  peace,  the  most  seraphic 
joy.  And  yet  she  had  been  for  weeks  a  nurse  in  that  sick 
room.  A  close,  tender,  indefatigable  nurse,  sxich  as  none 
but  a  wife  can  be ;  as  fondly  watched — ay,  and  as  gratefully 
and  adoringly  watched,  my  husband  told  me,  by  the  eick 
man's  dim  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  a  wife  bound  for  years  in 
near,  continual  household  bonds,  instead  of  having  lived  to- 
tally estranged  from  him  since  the  first  six  months  of  union. 

But  no  one  ever  spoke  or  thought  of  that  now. 

Dr.  Mercliiston  slowly  improved ;  though  he  was  still 
quite  helpless,  and  his  weakness  remained  that  of  a  very 
infant. 

In  this  state  he  was  when  I  was  first  admitted  to  Lis 
sick-chamber. 

Mrs.  Mercliiston  sat  at  the  window,  sewing.  The  room 
was  bright  and  pleasant ;  she  had  brought  into  it  all  those 
cheerfulnesses  which  can  alleviate  the  long-to-be-endured 
suffering  from  which  all  danger  is  past.  When  I  thought 
of  the  former  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the  house,  it  did  I'ot 
seem  in  the  least  sad  now ;  for  Barbara's  eyes  had  a  per- 
manent, mild,  satisfied  light ;  and  her  husband's,  which  were 
ever  dwelling  on  her  face  and  form,  were  full  of  the  calmest, 
most  enthe  happiness. 

I  sat  with  them  a  good  while,  and  did  not  marvel  at  his 
saying  ere  I  left,  "  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  ill." 

With  what  a  solemn,  sublime  evenness  is  life  meted  out ! 
Barbara  has  told  me  since  that  those  five  months  following 
her  husband's  accident  were  the  most  truly  happy  her  life 
had  ever  known. 

"  Look  at  him,"  she  whispered  to  me  one  evening  when 
he  lay  by  the  window,  half  dozing,  having  been  for  the  first 
time  all<jwed  a  faint  attempt  at  locomotion,  though  he  was 
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still  obliged  to  be  waited  upon  hand  and  foot — "  Mrs.  Riverg, 
did  you  ever  see  so  beautiful  a  smile?  Yet  it  is  nothing 
compared  to  that  he  wore  when  he  was  very,  very  ill,  when 
I  first  began  to  nurse  and  tend  him  ;  and  he  did  nothing  but 
watch  me  about  the  room,  and  call  me  his  Barbara. — I  am 
here,  Evan  ! — did  you  want  me  T 

She  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  smoothing  his  pillow, 
leaning  over  and  caressing  him.  I  think  he  was  not  aware 
of  there  being  any  one  in  the  room  but  their  two  selves,  for 
he  fondled  her  curls  and  her  soft  cheeks. 

"  My  Barbara,  we  have  had  a  little  ray  of  comfort  in  our 
sad  life.     How  happy  we  have  been  in  this  sick  room !" 

"We  have  been,  Evan?" 

"  Ay ;  but  nothing  lasts  in  this  world — ^nothing !" 

"  Husband,  that  is  like  one  of  your  morbid  sayings  vhen 
we  were  first  married.  But  I  will  not  have  it  now — I  will 
not,  indeed!"  And  she  closed  his  mouth  with  a  pretty 
petulance.  He  lifted  his  hand  to  remove  hers,  then  sunk 
back. 

"  I  am  growing  strong  again ;  I  can  use  my  right  arm. 
0  Heaven  !  my  right  arm  !  I  am  not  helpless  any  longer." 

"  No,  thank  God !  But  you  speak  as  if  you  were  shocked 
and  terrified." 

"  I  am — I  am.     With  strength  comes — 0  my  Barbara !" 

His  wife,  alarmed  at  the  anguish  of  liis  tone,  called  out 
my  name.  Dr.  Merchiston  caught  at  it.  "  Is  Mrs.  Rivers 
there?  Bid  her  come  in;  bid  anybody  come  in.  Ah!  yes, 
that  is  well." 

After  a  pause,  which  seemed  more  of  mental  than  phy- 
sical exhaustion,  he  became  himself  again  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  me,  and,  in  Mi's.  Merchiston's 
absence,  talked  with  me  a  long  while  about  her.  He  feared 
her  health  would  give  way ;  he  wished  her  to  be  more  with 
me;  he  hoped  I  would  impress  upon  her  that  it  made  him 
miserable  to  see  her  spending  all  her  days  and  nights  in  his 
sick  room. 

"  What !  in  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  she  has 
real  happiness?" 

"Do  you  think  so?  Is  she  never  happy  but  with  me? 
Then  Heaven  forgive  me?  Heaven  have  pity  on  me?"  he 
groaned. 
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"Dr.  Mercliiston,  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  send  your 
wife  from  you  again — your  forgiving,  loving  wife?" 

Before  he  could  answer  she  came  in.  I  went  away 
thoroughly  angry  and  miserable.  Tliat  evening  I  indulged 
James  with  such  a  long  harangue  on  the  heartlessness  of  liis 
sex,  that,  as  I  said,  he  must  have  been  less  a  man  than  an 
angel  to  have  borne  it.  When  I  told  him  the  cause,  ha 
ceased  all  general  argTiments,  sat  a  long  time  thoughtful, 
burning  his  hessians  against  the  bars  of  the  gi'ate,  finally 
sent  me  to  bed,  and  did  not  himself  follow  until  midnight. 

Dr.  Merchiston's  cure  progressed;  in  the  same  ratio  his 
wife's  cheerfulness  declined.  He  grew  day  by  day  more 
melancholy,  initable,  and  cold.  By  the  time  he  was  released 
from  his  helpless  condition  the  icy  banier  between  them  liad 
risen  up  again.  She  made  no  complaint,  but  the  facts  were 
evident. 

My  husband  and  I,  by  his  express  desire,  spent  almost 
every  evening  at  the  Double  House.  Very  painful  and  dreary 
evenings  they  were.  Convalescence  seemed  to  the  poor 
patient  no  happiness — only  a  terror,  miseiy,  and  pain. 

One  night,  just  as  we  were  leaving,  making  an  attempt  at 
cheerfulness^ — for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  performed  the 
feat  of  walking,  and  his  wife  had  helped  him  across  the 
room  with  triiunphant  joy — he  said,  breaking  from  a  long 
reverie,  "  Stay  !  a  few  minutes  more ;  Rivers — Mrs.  Rivers 
• — I  want  to  speak  with  you  both." 

We  sat  down.  He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered 
his  eyes.  At  length  Mrs.  Mercliiston  gently  took  the  hands 
away. 

"Evan,  you  don't  feel  so  strong  as  usual  to-night." 

"I  do ;  alas,  alas,  I  do,"  he  muttered.  " W^ould  I  were 
weak,  and  lay  on  that  bed  again  as  powerless  as  a  cliild. 
No,  Barbara;  look,  I  am  strong — well."  He  stood  up, 
stretching  his  gaunt  right  arm,  and  clencliing  the  hand ; 
then  let  it  drop,  affrighted.  "My  little  Barbara.,  I  must 
send  thee  away." 

"  Send  me  away  V 

"Send  her  away?" 

"  Peggy,"  cried  my  husband,  in  stem  reproof,  "  be  silent !" 

The  poor  wife  broke  out  into  bitter  sobs.  "  Oh,  Evan, 
■what  have  I  done  to  you?  Dear  Evan,  let  me  stay — only 
till  you  are  well,  quite  well." 
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For,  despite  what  he  said  about  his  strength,  his  coim- 
tenance,  as  he  lay  back,  was  ahiiost  that  of  a  corpse.  Bar- 
bara's clinging  arms  seemed  to  hizn  worse  than  the  gripe  of 
a  murderer. 

"  Take  her  away,  Mrs.  Rivers ;  take  my  poor  wife  away. 
You  know  how  she  has  nursed  me ;  you  know  whether  I 
love  her  or  not." 

"  Love  her,"  I  cried  bitterly  ;  but  James's  hand  was  upon 
my  slioulder.  His  eye,  which  with  its  gentle  firinness 
could,  they  said  at  the  hospital,  control  the  most  refrac'.ory 
and  soothe  the  most  wretched  patient,  wns  fixed  upon  Dr. 
Merchiston.  I  saw  the  sick  man  yield ;  the  bright  hectic 
flush  came  and  went  in  his  cheek. 

"Rivers,  my  good  friend,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  A  very  simple  thing.  Tell  me^ — not  these  poor  fright- 
ened women — but  me,  your  real  reason  for  acting  thus." 

"  Impossible." 

"  Not  quite.     It  may  be  I  partly  guess  it  already." 

Dr.  Merchiston  started  up  with  the  look  of  a  hunted  wild 
beast  in  its  last  despair,  but  my  husband  laid  his  hand  on 
his,  in  a  kind  but  resolute  way. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  safe  in  telhng  me.  Will  you 
do  it?" 

The  patient  hesitated,  held  up  his  thin  hand  to  the  light 
with  a  wan  smile,  then  said  :  "  It  cannot  matter  for  long; 
I  will  tell  you." 

James  immediately  sent  us  both  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Merchiston  was  a  very  weak  woman,  gentle  and 
frail.  She  wept  until  her  strength  was  gone;  then  I  put 
her  to  bed  in  her  maid's  charge,  and  waited  until  Mr. 
Rivers  ended  his  conference  with  her  husband. 

It  was  two  hours  before  James  came  out.  At  sight  of 
him  my  torrent  of  curiosity  was  dried  up;  he  looked  as  I 
had  sometimes  seen  him,  coming  homo  from  a  death-bed.  To 
my  few  questions  he  answered  not  a  word. 

"  But  at  least,"  said  I,  half  crying,  "  at  least  you  might 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  poor  Mrs.  Merchiston." 

"  Yes,  yes."  He  thought  a  minute.  "  She  must  go  home 
with  us;  the  sooner  the  better." 

"You  agree,  then,"  I  burst  out,  breathless;  "you  agree 
to  this  separation i'' 

"Entirely." 
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"  You  join  with  her  wicked  husband  in  his  ingratitude — 
his  brutality — " 

"  Peggy !"  James  caught  me  by  the  shoulders,  with  the 
fctcrnest  frown  that  ever  fell  on  me  in  all  our  peaceful  mar- 
ried life ;  "  Peggy,  may  Heaven  forgive  you  1  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying." 

I  was  completely  awed. 

"Dr.  Merchiston  hasi  told  you  the  secret,  and  you  are 
determined  to  keep  it?" 

"  Implicitly,  while  his  poor  life  lasts." 

My  husband  was  a  man  of  inviolable  honour.  He  never 
would  tell  a  patient's  secrets,  or  a  friend's,  even  to  me,  his 
wife ;  nor  was  I  the  woman  to  desire  it.     I  urged  no  more. 

During  the  ten  days  that  Mrs.  Merchiston  remained  in 
my  house,  part  of  the  time  she  was  in  a  sort  of  low  fever, 
which  was  the  happiest  thing  for  her  poor  soul.  I  made 
not  a  single  inquiry  after  her  husband ;  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Rivers  wa3  with  him  at  all  hours,  as  doctor,  nurse,  and 
friend. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Merchiston  was  sitting  in  the  par- 
lour with  me,  he  looked  in  at  the  door.  She  did  not  see 
him.     He  quietly  beckoned  me  out. 

"Well,  James?" 

"  Speak  lower,  Peggy,  lower ;   don't  let  her  hear." 

And  then  I  saw  how  very  much  agitated  he  was;  yet 
even  that  did  not  quite  remove  the  bitterness  with  which 
I  could  not  help  mentioning  the  name  of  Dr.  Merchiston. 

"  Peggy,  Dr.  Merchiston  is  dying." 

I  had  not  expected  this;   it  wa/S  a  great  shock. 

"I  feared  it  would  be  so,"  continued  James;  "I  have 
seen  him  sinking  this  long  time.  Now  the  mind  is  at 
peace,  but  the  worn-out  body — " 

"  His  wife — his  poor  wife,"  was  aU  I  could  utter. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  came  to  say.  She  must  go  to  him ; 
he  wishes  it  much.     Do  you  think  she  will  1" 

I  smiled  sadly.     "  Ah !  James,  she  is  a  woman." 

"And  you  women  can  forgive  to  all  eternity, — Heaven 
bless  you  for  it!  Besides,  she  will  know  the  whole  tiuth 
soon." 

I  asked  not  what  this  "  truth  "  was.  What  did  it  matter  ? 
He  was  dying. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  James,  there  is  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery 1" 
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"None,  I  believe — and  am  almost  glad  to  believe  it. 
There  is  no  man  I  ever  knew  whom  I  so  deeply  pity,  and 
shall  so  thankfully  see  gone  to  his  last  rest,  as  Dr.  Mer- 
chiston." 

These  were  strong  words,  enough  to  calm  down  every 
wrong  feeling,  and  make  me  fit  to  lead  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band's sick — nay,  death-chamber. 

How  we  brought  her  thither  I  forget.  I  only  remembtr 
the  moment  when  we  stood  within  the  door. 

Dr.  Mercliiston  lay  on  his  bed,  as  for  five  long  months  he 
had  patiently  and  cheerfully  lain.  He  had  sometliing  of 
that  old  quiet  look  now,  but  with  a  change.  The  strange 
awful  change  which,  however  fond  friends  may  deceive 
themselves,  is  always  clearly  visible  to  a  colder  gaze.  You 
say  at  once,  "  That  man  will  die." 

When  Barbara  came  into  the  room,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  with  the  brightest,  happiest  smile.  She  clung  to  him 
closely  and  long.  There  was  no  forgiveness  asked  or  be- 
stowed ;  it  was  not  needed. 

"  I  am  so  content,  my  Barbara,  content  at  last  l"  and  he 
laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder. 

"Evan,  you  will  not  part  from  me  again?" 

"  No — I  need  not  now.  They  wiU  tell  you  why  it  waa. 
You  believe — ^you  will  always  believe,  how  I  loved  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Stoop.  Let  me  hold  her  close,  as  I  used  to  do, — my 
wife,  my  httle  Barbara.     Stoop  down." 

She  obeyed.  He  put  his  arms  rotmd  her,  and  kissed  her 
with  many  kisses,  such  as  he  had  not  given  her  since  she 
was  a  six  months'  bride ;  their  memory  remained  sweet  on 
her  hps  till  she  was  old  and  grey. 

Dr.  Mercluston  died  at  the  next  sunrise,  died  peacefully 
in  Barbara's  arms. 

**«*»♦ 

Three  days  after,  my  husband  and  I  stood  by  the  coffin, 
where  for  the  last  few  minutes  on  earth  the  features  wliich 
had  been  so  familiar  to  us  for  the  last  two  yeax'S  were  ex- 
posed to  oxir  view.  James  said, — ^touching  the  forehead, 
which  was  placid  as  a  dead  baby's,  with  all  the  wrinkles 
gone,— 

"Tliank  the  Lordl" 

"Why?" 
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"For  this  blessed  death,  in  whicli  alone  Lis  siilleriiigs 
could  end.     He  was  a  monomaniac,  and  he  knew  it." 

Before  speaking  again,  my  husband  reverently  and  ten- 
derly closed  the  coffin,  and  led  me  down-stairs. 

The  ftineral  over,  and  we  two  sitting  qmetly  and  solemnly 
by  otir  own  fire-side,  James  told  me  the  whole. 

"  H©  was,  as  I  said,  a  monomaniac.  Mad  on  one  point 
only,  the  rest  of  his  mind  being  clear  and  soimd."  r 

"  And  that  point  was — " 

"  The  desire  to  murder  his  wife.  He  told  me,"  pursued 
James,  when  my  horror  had  a  little  subsided,  "  that  it  came 
upon  him  first  in  the  very  honeymoon — beginning  with  the 
sort  of  feehng  that  I  have  heard  several  people  say  that  they 
had  at  the  chmax  of  happiness — the  wish  there  and  then  to 
die — together.  Afterwards,  day  and  night,  whenever  they 
were  alone,  the  temptation  used  to  Irnxrnt  him.  A  physician 
himself,  he  knew  that  it  was  a  monomania;  but  he  also 
knew  that,  if  he  confessed  it,  he,  sane  on  all  other  points, 
would  be  treated  as  a  madman,  and  that  his  wife,  the  only 
creature  he  loved,  would  look  on  him  with  horror  for  ever. 
There  was  but  one  course  to  save  himself  and  her ;  he  took 
it,  and  never  swerved  from  it." 

"But  in  his  Okess?" 

"  Then,  being  perfectly  helpleiss,  he  knew  he  could  not 
harm  her,  and  in  great  bodily  weakness  most  monomanias 
usually  subside.  His  left  him  entirely.  When  he  grew 
stronger  it  returned.  You  know  the  rest.  His  life  was  one 
long  toilure.     Peace  be  with  him  now." 

"Amen,"  I  said,  and  went  to  comfort  the  widow. 

The  terrible  fact  which  Dr.  Merchiston  had  desired  should 
be  told  after  his  death,  did  not  seem  to  affect  Barbara  so 
much  as  we  feared.  Love  to  her,  as  to  many  other  women, 
was  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things — sufficient  for  life, 
and  even  in  death  wholly  undying. 

"He  loved  me,  he  always  loved  me,"  she  kept  saying, 
and  her  days  of  moxurning  became  the  dawn  of  a  perennial 
joy. 

She  lived  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  I  am  now,  remaining  ore 
of  those  widows  who  are  "  widows  indeed,"  for  ever  faithful 
to  one  love  and  one  memory. 

TgE  END.  4t 
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